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THE question which forms the title of this Tract is one which 
a daily increasing number of persons are beginning to ask with 
interest. It is of some consequence that they should be supplied 
with a satisfactory answer. By many, perhaps by the majority 
of those who ask the question, the information atlorded by the 
author will be held to be sufficient ; on perusal they will thank- 
fully follow the directions given by him, and, repairing to the 
Office to which they may be inclined on some accidental ground 
of preference, will effect, in due form, such a policy as meets 
their views. If thereafter they are not very profoundly acquaint- 
ed with the principles of Life Assurance, they at least know its 
practical working in their own case, and havVing satisfied their 
sense of duty by providing in adequate measure against the con- 
sequences of their premature decease, they are no longer inclined 
to resume the general question, or to do more than probably take 
their share in the conventional gossip which may prevail regard- 
ing the comparative progress of their own and other and rival 
Institutions. Another class of inquirers we are persuaded de- 
siderate not only practical directions how to effect a Life Assur- 
ance, and information as to the official machinery and working of 
Assurance Institutions, all which Mr. Jenkin Jones’ small volume 
sufficiently supplies, but also a fuller development of the nature and 
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principles of Life Assurance hs a system. Cordially recommend- 
ing Mr. Jones’ directory to all who have arrived at that ripened 
stage of conviction at which its information will be as useful as 
it is acceptable, we shall, in a more general manner than suited 
his purpose, endeavour to supply an answer to the question, 
“ What is Life Assurance?” In doing so, we shall have occa- 
sion to deal with several important matters of principle touching 
the constitution and rules of Assuring Associations, upon which 
it is eminently desirable that the general community, and the 
classes who avail themselves of assurance in particular, should 
be at least preparing to think for themselves, that when requisite 
they may act with intelligence and decision in the support and 
establishment of sound views. 

Banks, Assurance Companies, and other Associations estab- 
lished for the purpose of preserving and accumulating the surplus 
wealth of individuals, will only take root under the shadow of 
just and long-established Governments. They will only flourish 
in communities where integrity and confidence alike prevail. 
Other conditions are necessary to their growth and prosperity. 
They must be based upon sound principles, conducted with in- 
telligence and energy, and their whole affairs and interests ar- 
ranged and adapted to the varying exigencies of their progress. 
We cannot in this country boast of entire freedom from either 
blundering or fraud; but, generally speaking, Life Assurance, 
in its origin and history in Britain, presents a pleasing example 
of the combined operation of these several elements of success. 

In other countries, Life Assurance has been little practised. 
France has been too careless and unstable, Holland has been 
too busy, Germany too unpractical, and America too youthful 
and self-confident, to cultivate the frugal and forecasting arts of 
a wise economy, among the chief of which we may reckon Life 
Assurance. In Britain alone has there been found the intelli- 
gence to appreciate, and the wisdom to secure the full benefits of 
the system. 

It would be an interesting and instructive exercise to trace 
minutely the origin and progress of Life Assurance in this 
country. To do so thoroughly it would be necessary to take 
notice of the advances made at different times and places in 
collecting the facts regarding human life and mortality, which, 
while they form the basis of Life Assurance, have, at the same 
time, other important uses. It would be requisite also to shew 
the progress made by successive writers in the development of 
the science of Life Probabilities, as deduced from these data; 
and, finally, to mark the growth of Life Assurance as a scheme 
of business gradually gaining acceptance with the community, 
and now covering the land with prosperous institutions, which 
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are yearly dispensing their benefits among innumerable families. 
To furnish a detailed history of these several departments of the 
subject would more than exhaust our space. A cursory glance 
at its prominent features, under the several heads referred to, 
will suffice for our present purpose. 

In regard to Mortality Bills and Mortuary Registers, the 
main fact which it is important to impress upon the mind of any 
one asking for the first time, What is Life Assurance? is that 
such collections of facts have been made as to afford a satisfactory 
standard of the duration and value of human life. This, of 
course, forms the grand foundation of the system, and if any 
great error or fallacy had been retained in the hypotheses of 
mortality, the fortunes and wellbeing of innumerable families 
might be put in peril. No such disastrous result is possible from 
this cause, the basis of facts on which the system has been reared 
being deeply and securely laid. A brief enumeration of the 
principal Mortality Tables which have been constructed within 
the last century and a half will, perhaps better than a general 
assurance on our part, shew how extensive and various are the 
facts from which the law of mortality can now be deduced. 

A Record of the Births and Burials in the city of Breslau from 
1687 to 1691; the Mortality Bills of London from 1728 to 1737 ; 
the Register of Assignable Annuities in Holland for 125 years 
before 1748 ; Lists of the Tontine Schemes in France and the 
Necrologes of Religious Houses; the Mortality of Northampton 
for 46 years prior to 1780; of Norwich for 30 years prior to 
1769 ; of Holycross for 30 years prior to 1780; of Warrington 
for 9 years; of Chester for 10 years; of Vienna, Berlin, and 
Brandenburgh for long periods, and seven enumerations of the 
entire population of Sweden, with similar materials from the 
Canton de Vaud; a very carefully constructed Table of the 
Mortality of Carlisle for 8 years prior to 1787. To these have 
now been added Tables of the Experienced Mortality in the 
London Equitable Office ; and, latterly, of seventeen different 
Offices, audios assured lives to the number of 83,905. The 
mortality among the annuitants to whom the Government sold 
annuities has supplied a very valuable Table, in which male and 
female life is separately treated. To all those materials, which, 
with due allowance for the operation of those causes which might 
be expected to produce variation, may be said in their general 
results to confirm and corroborate each other, there has now been 
added the “ English Life Table,” constructed by the Registrar- 
General from the Records of England and Wales, established in 
1839, and now in full operation, from which the value of life on 
an _— of the whole community has been satisfactorily ob- 
tained. 
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We are warranted, therefore, in asserting, without qualifica- 
tion, that the law of mortality has been ascertained so accurately 
from sufficient data as to admit of the most confident reliance on 
its general operations. 

‘These various materials have been from time to time rendered 
subservient to important uses and applications by those philoso- 
phers and writers who have devoted their attention to the study 
and development of the science of Life Probabilities. To Dr. 
Halley belongs the credit of first unfolding a general formula for 
calculating the value of annuities, whereby he supplied the germ 
of all subsequent developments of the science. De Moivre con- 
tributed greatly to advance the subject, although the hypothesis 
on which he proceeded was soon found to be incorrect. ‘Thomas 
Simpson and James Dodson, in their several works, aided in 
extending the application of the facts and laws of mortality, as 
then ascertained, to many useful purposes, and especially in pro- 
moting the business of Life Assurance. The successful and 
patriotic labours of Dr. Price, in destroying the bubble schemes 
set afloat during the latter half of last century, are known to many, 
and deserve ever to be held in honourable remembrance. The 
publication of the fourth edition of his work on Annuities and Re- 
versionary Payments, in 1783, with the valuable tables which en- 
riched it, marked the commencement of a new era in the business 
of Life Assurance. Mr. Morgan’s labours, both in the business 
and authorship of Life Assurance, are still remembered in con- 
nexion with the London Equitable Socicty. 

Francis Baily, in 1810, published a work on Annuities, dis- 
tinguished by scientific beauty, and calculated for daily use in 
the business of Life Assurance. A similar work, comprehending 
all that was valuable in previous writers, was produced in 1815 
by Mr. Joshua Milne. The standard compilation of David Jones, 
published under the auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, is now, perhaps more than any other work, 
in daily use by Assurance Companies. ‘To a student of princi- 
ples, however, we would recommend the simpler work of Baily. 

It might be invidious, and it is not necessary, to notice and 
estimate in comparison the services of eminent actuaries of our 
own generation, such as Ansell, Finlaison, Davies, Neison, Ed- 
mond, and the Joneses, or to dwell on the contemporary author- 
ship of such writers as Babbage and De Morgan, whose works 
will abundantly repay the careful perusal of any one desirous of 
fully understanding the theory of Life Assurance. 

The first Life Assurance Society established in this country 
was the Amicable Corporation of London, founded during the 
reign of Queen Anne in the year 1706. Centuries before that 
time there existed in England ancient associations known as 
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gilds, fraternities, mysteries, and brotherhoods. These possessed 
more of the character of friendly societies than of Life Assur- 
ance institutions ; but they discover even in the early develop- 
ments of society those prudent and benevolent tendencies of the 
English community, which have rendered it in later times so 
favourable a soil for the cultivation of Life Assurance. 

Anterior to the bubble schemes exploded by Dr. Price, only 
five Life Assuring Associations had been established in England, 
These earlier societies began by charging an annual premium of 
£5 per cent. on every life assured, without reference to age— 
so rude were the first ideas of the risk undertaken in a policy of 
Life Assurance. Even when they discovered how very rough and 
inequitable this mode of regulating the contributions was, the 
first attempts to graduate rates to the age of the assured were 
made upon calculations of the probability of life greatly below 
its actual value, while the premiums were still further enhanced 
by the ignorant, but perhaps wholesome jealousy of Government, 
which refused to issue licenses, (then much desired by the socie- 
ties as a guarantee of their soundness,) because the rates were 
not considered sufficiently high. 

From the publication of Dr. Price’s work, before alluded to, 
until the end of the last century, there were instituted only two 
new Assurance Societies which survived any length of time. 

Since the commencement of this century, companies and 
societies of all kinds have sprung up and flourished. From 
1800 to 1810 inclusive, thirteen were established. For the next 
ten years till 1820, only four were set up. During the suc- 
ceeding decennial period till 1830, twelve new companies at- 
tested the return of a fresh interest and impulse in the direction 
of Life Assurance. ‘The next ten years, ending in 1840, were 
signalized by still more abundant evidences of the zealous culti- 
vation of Life Assurance, no less than thirty-one associations 
having during that period effected a permanent establishment 
in the country. Since 1840 a still larger number have appeared. 
Altogether, the whole societies and companies now doing busi- 
ness in Life Assurance in the United Kingdom are about ninety- 
three. We say Companies and Societies; for under these generic 
designations may be classed all the proper Life Assurance Insti- 
tutions, Society is the name appropriate to those associations 
which, composed exclusively of assuring members, depend on 
the contributions of those members alone for the fulfilment of 
their policies, and which retain, for the benefit of the members, 
all surplus funds arising from the excess of contributions. In 
short, the Society is constituted and worked on the principle of 
Mutual Assurance. The Company, in its pure, unmixed cha- 
racter, consists of an association of proprictors or shareholders 
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subscribing, and partially paying up, an aggregate capital on 
which they trade with the public (at least the healthy portion of 
it) in assuring lives at certain specified rates,—thus affording 
to the assured the guarantee of a separate capital, but appropri- 
ating to the shareholders, in addition to the interest wih that 
paid-up capital produces, the profit arising from their assuring 
trade. The Proprietary Companies now, however, with not 
more than one or two exceptions, offer to assurers the option of 
either paying merely the rate for which the Company is willing 
to insure the life, and so acquiring no after-benefit beyond the 
exact sum in the policy; or paying a somewhat larger rate, and 
thereby obtaining some participation in the profits of the business. 
Having thus iattodeced into their original proprietary constitu- 
tion the more popular principle of mutual Assurance, they may be 
said with more correctness to belong to a new and mixed genus, 
partaking in about equal proportions of the proprietary and 
mutual elements. In fact, Life Assurance Associations are 
generally and familiarly classified under the three heads of 
“ Mutual,” “ Proprietary,” and “ Mixed.” 

We shall not attempt to analyze or comment upon the various 
institutions which offer the benefits of Life Assurance to the 
public. This has already been done with a free hand by such 
writers as Babbage and De Morgan and their several reviewers. 
Neither shall we at any length discuss the merits of those mea- 
sures by which such associations as the London Equitable have 
been managed to the great profit of a privileged class. These 
proceedings have already been canvassed until something very 
like unanimity on the subject prevails. We shall merely give a 
general view of the principles of Life Assurance, and of the 
advantages peculiar to different classes of associations, leaving our 
readers to exercise their own judgment as to the plan which ap- 
pears to them most advantageous. It is desirable, and it is, 
moreover, high time, that the public should for themselves ac- 
quire a knowledge of the elements of the subject. The preten- 
sions of rival establishments would then in some measure be 
subjected to an independent test ; and public patronage, guided 
by better lights than putting advertisements, would quietly and 
steadily move in the right direction. 

We have already glanced at the foundation of the system, and 
seen that the force of mortality in this country has been ascer- 
tained, and may be relied upon with all the confidence which 
mankind repose in the operation of a gencral law. While, 
however, we hold that the law of mortality has been so well 
ascertained as to relieve both assurer and assured of all ap- 
prehension of any serious and disastrous mistake in the tables 
on which Assurance is conducted, the subject is one to which 
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continued attention should be earnestly and patiently directed, 
with the view of working out its minuter applications. There 
is still much to be done even in the best conducted institutions 
towards adjusting equitably the contributions of the several classes 
of their members. A vast advance has been made since the 
period when the youngest and most select lives were rated, with- 
out any distinction, with the old and infirm. But although the 
excessive and unequal charges of those early times of ignorance 
and over-caution have gradually given place to rates, generally 
speaking, graduated according to the ages of parties, there yet 
remains room for improvements in applying the facts of ascer- 
tained mortality, so as to do justice to the several ages of the 
assured; and, in the sale and purchase of annuities and rever- 
sions, to meet with more accuracy the different degrees of con- 
tingency. 

Life Assurance is based on the principle, or rather on the fact, 
that human life, proverbially uncertain as it is in the individual, 
is in respect of a multitude of individuals governed by a fixed 
and well-ascertained law, in virtue of which it can be safely and 
accurately calculated how many of them shall die in each year, 
until the whole become extinct. Proceeding upon an ascer- 
tained or assumed rate of mortality, it is not difficult to find by 
calculation what single or annual payment by each of a multi- 
tude of individuals would provide a certain specified amount to 
be paid over on the death of each. Money, however, does not, 
in a commercial community, rest a single day unproductive, and 
the interest to be derived for the use of the money while it re- 
mains in the common fund, thus manifestly forms the other main 
element, along with the rate of mortality, in determining the 
scale of premiums on which Assurances are effected by any as- 
sociation. 

When a body of individuals associate together with the view 
of assuring lives, either on the plan of a Proprietary Company 
or a Mutual Society, the first thing to be done is to fix the rate 
of mortality on which their tables shall be constructed. It may 
safely be asserted that the Northampton Table has been proved 
to be erroneous, and that the associations which retain it in any 
department of their business, however prosperous and extensive, 
are in so doing clinging to an antiquated hypothesis which must 
operate in producing inequitable results to large classes of their 
contributors. The true rate of mortality is one which runs some- 
where within the limits of the Carlisle, the Government Annui- 
tants, and the English Life Table. These, along with inform- 
ation derived from experience in regard to assured lives, afford 
a correct and satisfactory basis on which to construct a table of 
mortality graduated so as to suit all ages; and were any parties 
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proposing to found a new institution upon an assumed mortality 
differing materially from these tables, we should not only be 
disposed to challenge their intelligence, but to doubt their 
integrity. 

The next thing to be settled is the rate of interest at which the 
ageregate funds of the concern may be expected to be improved 
on an average of their whole investments. On this point it is 
impossible to set up a standard so sure and well ascertained as 
that which now regulates the rate of mortality. Limits, how- 
ever, may be assigned, and if past experience could be relied on 
with absolute confidence as indicating what may be calculated 
upon for the future, it would not be difficult to fix the average 
rate at which all the calculations should be made. We shall not 
here start the question as to the probability of interest being per- 
manently maintained in this country. It is enough to state as 
facts, that hitherto the average of the investments of Assurance 
Companies have yielded a close approximation to five percent., and 
that the calculations of most of them are based on an assumption 
of three per cent. It is obvious that unless some great and per- 
manent depression of interest shall ensue, and supposing the 
funds to be farmed with a fair degree of skill and attention, three 
per cent. may be confidently taken as the basis of calculation. 
It is equally evident, that, apart from considerations of a more 


general kind, as losses arise on investments of the securest order, 
and the chances of loss increase as the per centage rises, the as- 
sumption of more than four ie cent. as a constant aggregate 


rate would be speculative and hazardous, and sufficient of itself 
to warn away the confidence of the public from any associations 
adopting it. 

These two matters of fact—the rate of mortality and the rate 
of interest being ascertained and assumed, the groundwork is 
laid for proceeding to the business of actual assurance, and to 
all transactions in which the pecuniary interest of individuals is 
dependent on the value of life. 

In every office additions are, of course, made to the net cal- 
culations to provide against contingencies and for expenses of 
management. 

Applying to the proper data the formule evolved by mathe- 
maticians, tables have s constructed showing the price of as- 
surances at all ages, both by single and annual payments of pre- 
miums; single and joint lives are appreciated in all modes of 
combination, and there is no species of deferred, contingent, or 
reversionary interest or expectancy which cannot be measured 
and valued with accuracy, so as to ferm the subject of purchase 
and sale. The variety of transactions so arising is very great, 
and the henefits consequently accruing to many whose interests 
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have thus become tangible are very considerable. In the small 
volume named at the head of this article, tables are given and 
illustrations are supplied of a variety of the more ordinary trans- 
actions entered into by Life Assuring Associations. 

It should now be easy to explain how what are called “ Profits” 
arise, and to show how important it is that these should be di- 
vided upon sound and equitable principles. Profits are the sur- 
plus contributions of the assured above what is found to be neces- 
sary to meet the risks undertaken by the assuring office. In the 
case of a proprietary — these may correctly be denomi- 
nated “ profits,” because the fund so arising is just the free ba- 
lance on their books after fulfilling or providing for all their obli- 
gations ; but in the case of a mutual socicty they are not properly 
speaking profits at all, but surplus capital, being proportional 
advances by the members more than the purposes of the society 
required from them. In both cases the fund must arise either 
because the mortality assumed in fixing the rate of contribution 
has proved higher than the actual deaths among the members, 
or the rate of interest obtained has been more than was calculated 
upon. In practice, as may be inferred from what has been 
already said, the hypothesis on which tables for practice are ge- 
nerally constructed is considerably within the line of actual pro- 
bability in both these respects. Profits therefore arise because 
the mortality is not so great, and the per centage on investments 
is greater than was assumed in fixing the rates of contribution. 
If mortality could be measured and predicted with as much cer- 
tainty (as to any thousand individuals for example) as the setting 
of so many suns, and if interest could be meted and recorded in 
its flowing with accuracy as absolute as that which registers the 

rogress of its concurrent stream of time, and were Assurance 
Galea done upon net calculations thence deduced, no profits 
would ever arise, the contributions being fixed at the precise 
sums necessary to meet the relative risks. Every separate as- 
surer would from the first pay exactly what was just and need- 
ful, and no more. The scheme of business would work out its 
results like Babbage’s famous machine, and thus all the contest 
and confusion which have attended “ distribution of profits,” and 
“ declaration of bonuses,” in so many associations, would be 
avoided. Every member would receive just what he was entitled 
to, and no more—there being no occasion or temptation, or even 
possibility, in a society so constituted and worked, for one member 
getting more than he ought, because it would visibly be taken 
from another, who would in consequence receive less. 

Such, however, is not the case. We have to deal in the mat- 
ter not wholly with mathematical elements. Mortality may have 
its general laws ascertained, but can never be accurately predicted 
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in its special operations within the limits ofa comparatively small 
body of assurers. Interest may be assumed on an average based 
on the experience of the past, but can never be assigned with 
arithmetical precision in tables constructed as a guide for future 
operations. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that both the 
rate of mortality and the rate of interest shall be assumed. The 
charges of management, and the chances of loss, have also to be 
taken into account upon a probable estimate. The business of 
Life Assurance must, therefore, in all cases be conducted upon 
a hypothesis. Common sense and ordinary prudence at once 
dictate that the hypothesis shall be a safe one, and such as to 
cover all the fluctuations and uncertainties arising from the 
several elements of mortality, interest, expenses, and loss, which 
enter into and affect the actual business result. 

Premiums for assurance are, therefore, charged, and prices for 
annuities are taken in all cases somewhat higher, and in some 
cases considerably higher, than the net sums required in the first 
calculation. In consequence of this excess of charge a surplus 
fund arises, which is called “ profit.” 

If this account of the origin and nature of profits be carefully 
kept in view, it should serve to correct several crude and false 
notions which are apt to prevail on the subject. It shows at 
once that the surplus fund has properly been contributed by all 
the members in proportion to the amount of their payments, and 
therefore ought, as far as practicable, to be divided among all in 
a like proportion: That profit is not, and cannot be, the excess 
of the premiums paid over the sum assured ; and that to give the 
whole of such profit to those who have so paid up is not to equalize 
life among the contributors, but to confer a bounty on long life, 
and, in as far as the surplus fund is concerned, to act on a prin- 
ciple the very opposite of that on which Life Assurance is 
founded. 

If our readers experience any difficulty in understanding or 
assenting to what we are now laying down, we only ask them to 
exercise a little reflection on the subject. What is the special 
object of Life Assurance? What is that for which it and it 
alone provides? Not the accumulation of savings merely—that 
may be secured by depositing in a bank, as well as by paying 
premiums to an assurance office. Manifestly and confessedly 
that which is peculiar to Assurance is that it provides against 
premature death, and is intended to equalize life among all the 
contributors. In the very nature of the case some must pay 
more than they ever receive back, that others may receive back 
more than they pay. Let this fundamental fact be borne in mind, 
and it will at once be seen that what is called profit does not arise 
because some members pay more than they receive, but because 
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all the members from the beginning have contributed on a scale 
higher than proves to benecessary. To talk of the members who 
die early causing a “ loss,” and to punish them by exclusion from 
all share in the surplus fund, is not only unjust, but absurd. The 
death of one who dies the day after he effects his policy, is no 
more a loss to the institution, in the true sense of loss, as used in 
an association for assuring lives, than that of the man who has 
paid premiums for half a century. Is it not the very pride and 
glory of the system that the one case is provided for as fully and 
ungrudgingly as the other? Even in the case of a party who dies 
after paying only one premium, is it not clear that he would have 
paid éess than he actually did if the rates had been fixed with 
absolute accuracy according to the risk? Even he, in the single 
payment he has made, must have supplied a fractional contribu- 
tion to the surplus fund. Loss does not arise because members 
die early, that having been contemplated from the first, and pro- 
vided for in the calculation. Loss in the true sense would arise 
if the mortality was greater than was assumed, or if the interest 
realized was less, or if an investment should be lost, or if ex- 
penses of management proved excessive. In short, loss would 
appear if the rates were fixed on a scale insufficient to cover 
all contingencies. It follows, on the other hand, that “ profit” 
arises because the rates have been fixed on a scale more than 
sufficient to cover all contingencies. 

It further follows, that in proportion as the rates charged for 
Assurance are high, the surplus, or profit fund will be swelled 
and agerandized. In some of the Societies which are still pleased 
(or we should perhaps rather say, which are compelled by their 
constitution, which they have no power to alter) to use the North- 
ampton Table of Mortality, the surplus arising annually is very 
great. In proportion to the amount of such surplus is the power 
of an office increased to give one class the advantage over another 
in the division, and by the declaration of large bonuses to dazzle 
the public with imaginary benefits. The amount of the bonuses 
periodically declared cannot form a true test of the prosperity of 
any institution. That amount may arise from using a false mor- 
tality table, and exacting large rates, as much as from getting 
good lives and fortunate investments. 

The first question in any investigation with a view to a divi- 
sion, is the ascertainment of the amount of profit at any given 
period. ‘This is a matter requiring very careful treatment. A 
mercantile firm, however extensive and varied may be their pro- 
perty and affairs, or a bank, however speculative may be a por- 
tion of its investments, proceed to a valuation of their assets 
upon rules and principles which ordinary intelligence and pru- 
dence suggest, and any considerable mistake will at once become 
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apparent to those concerned; but a Life Assurance Society, 
from the peculiar nature both of its property and obligations, 
might readily fall into errors, which, while they were of a very 
serious kind, might not be even suspected to exist for a long series 
of years. On the one side of the balance-sheet stand as the pro- 
perty of the Society its realized funds and investments, with the 
present value of all the premiums due by the members; on the 
other side as debt stands the present value of all the sums assured. 
In these valuations very great fallacies may sometimes lurk. It 
is notorious, that a large and respectable Society in England, at 
two successive septennial periods, divided, as profit, the whole 
surplus fund which could arise on their policies during the entire 
period of their currency, thus anticipating twice over, on a great 
number of their policies, profits not then realized, and appro- 
priating to one class, with real (though perhaps not intentional) 
injustice, what belonged to another. 

It would be out of place to enter here upon a full exposition 
of the principle and methods of a correct valuation of premiums 
and policies. These are now well understood, and in general 
are honestly applied, although error and injustice still result in 
some offices from the use of the exploded mortality of Northamp- 
ton as the criterion of value. 

When the amount of the profit or surplus fund has, at the 
assigned period, been ascertained, the question next in order, and 
not inferior in importance, is, how is that fund to be divided ? 
The question of amount is one of scientific calculation—the 
question of distribution is one of equity. As might be supposed, 
the latter is emphatically the questio verata among assurers and 
assured, upon which every office professes to hold and apply the 
only true principle of division, and upon which it is, perhaps, 
impossible in practice to realize perfectly the full results of the 
most unexceptionable theory. 

Although absolute and exact equity may be unattainable, the 
principle of division should be sound, and such as to afford in 
its application the nearest approximation to evenhanded justice. 

By special compact, the whole parties interested may be bound 
to a particular method of Division, as, for instance, by the deed 
of constitution, or the bye-law of the association, it may be pro- 
vided that the first 5000 policies shall alone participate in the 
surplus fund, or that none shall share in such surplus until they 
have paid premiums equivalent with interest to the sum assured. 
In such cases it may be admitted, that as all parties know the 
rule before they join the body so constituted, none of the mem- 
bers can fairly complain when they find the laws consistently 
carried out. Others, however, are entitled to maintain, in the 
name of sound principle, that by so agreeing to conduct business, 
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the effect is to divide among a favoured class what was contri- 
buted proportionally by all, and that to the extent of the surplus 
the principle applied is not that of equalizing life and providing 
against premature death,—the great and proper object of Life 
Assurance,—but of conferring a bonus and bounty upon long 
life, which is the gambling principle of the Tontine. 

Farther, and without dwelling upon this subject, we may 
venture to say, that no little suspicion exists, that in several 
very prosperous and otherwise ably conducted institutions, the 
older lives engross the lion’s share of the spoil. No competent 
defence has ever been made of the system by which the long 
livers reap their enlarging shares of benefit at successive periods 
of investigation, by profits being allotted to them in proportion 
to the amount both of their original assurance, and of additions 
made by previously declared bonuses. Still less can the system 
be upheld by which they draw profit at each successive period of 
division, according, not merely to the premiums paid mi ta 


to the date of the previous division, during which period the 
profit to be divided arose—but in proportion to all the premiums 
paid from the very commencement of the policy. The long 
standing and numerous policies of associations conducted upon 
these plans, so far from being attractive to new members, will 
probably, with increasing experience, be found to be the reverse. 


The oftener the periods of allocation recur, the greater the evil 
and the injustice under such a system of division. This accu- 
mulative system of bonus additions, if brought into action, every 
ten or every seven years, is bad enough; but when it is carried 
into effect every five years, our astonishment is, that it does not 
produce results more startling than any that have yet appeared 
in advertising type; and as it is impossible to invent a new ma- 
thematics, but quite a possible thing to cook a bonus, we are 
led to ask, whether in the offices to which we refer, arbitrary ac- 
cominodations have not been resorted to already, to disguise and 
counteract the inevitable results of their own vaunted principle ? 
In truth, it needs no prophet to predict, that if this accumulative 
plan of heaping up bonuses on the old policies were rigorously 
and permanently carried out, the discouragement to new en- 
trants would become so great, that few would be attracted to 
such oftices—that with a decreasing or even a stationary busi- 
ness, the fallacy would become more apparent than it does, or 
can do, so long as business is flowing in with an annually in- 
creasing volume; and that thus an accumulative process of de- 
cline would ensue, and the office would effectually wind itself up, 
and shut its own door. 

Still, however, it must be admitted, that the offices which, 
within endurable limits, favour the old lives, will in all probabi- 
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lity retain a strong hold on the support of many. Most men are 
apt to think well of their own prospects of longevity. The assured 
who dies after paying only a few premiums, is, from narrow 
views and a mistaken application of the ordinary mercantile 
analogy, regarded as causing a “loss” to the Society. The pure 
principle of Life Assurance is, it is thought, very well so far; but 
in the estimation of some, it is rendered all the more attractive 
by having superadded a bonus-lottery, in which the long livers 
draw the prizes. 

We reassert as a demonstrable fact, that the profits have arisen 
out of the contributions of a// the members. Each several policy- 
holder, therefore, from the youngest to the oldest, has a right to 
participate in what each has had a share in creating. The in- 
terest of each in the surplus fund is just the difference between 
the payments actually made, and those which would have been 
demanded, had the precise rate of interest, and the precise rate 
of mortality been foreknown. That scheme of division, there- 
fore, is certainly the most equitable and most in accordance with 
the strict principles of Life Assurance, which distributes the pro- 
fits among all the policy-holders, without preference of classes, 
and so as to include the members who die early as well as those 
who live long. That means exist, and that computations are 
practicable for so dividing, is undoubted, and it is hoped they will 
be brought into more extensive use when true principle shall be 
thought a safer guide than false popularity, and when the in- 
terests of the long livers, always a powerful class, are postponed 
to the demands of enlightened equity. 

The importance of the views we are now urging is much 
greater than may at first sight appear. The prevailing systems 
are, in reality, most unfavourable to the spread of Life Assurance 
among the general body of society. ‘The grand object should be 
to promote its extension among all who can avail themselves of 
its benefits. Instead of doing this by offering Assurance at low 
but safe rates, these are kept so high as to deter many from at- 
tempting to assure, and to defeat many more who make the at- 
tempt, all in order to produce a surplus fund for the long livers. 
New entrants not only pay an adequate premium, but in addi- 
tion what may be called a Tontine-tax, in the distribution of 
which they may never share ; and thus Life Assurance, instead of 
being simplified, and cheapened, and popularized, as it might be, 
within the limits of perfect safety, is clogged and complicated, 
by the super-addition of an expensive system, the very opposite 
to Life Assurance in its nature and tendency. 

We cannot escape noticing, however briefly, the question 
raised as to the comparative merits of the Improved Proprietary, 
or “ Mixed” Company, and the Mutual Society. As usually 
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happens in matters involving the pecuniary advantage of rival 
establishments, extreme views have been keenly maintained on 
both sides. To reach the truth we may disregard equally the 
interested statements of proprietary partisans and the overstrained 
arguments of the mutually-assured. We cannot seriously be- 
lieve, on the one hand, that there is any risk of a well-conducted 
mutual office making good at least the sum in the policy, or that 
the value of the guarantee against such risk is of the last conse- 
quence. Neither can we see, on the other hand, that capital is in all 
cases an encumbrance and mere absorbent of profit to the loss 
and detriment of the assured. 

It is quite manifest, although it is often overlooked, that if a 
body of proprietors get only an average rate of interest on their 
paid-up capital, they do not thereby withdraw a single farthing 
of the surplus or profit fund arising on the payments of the as- 
sured. They merely receive the interest which their capital 
has itself yielded, and it is only in so far as they draw a higher 
rate of interest than the average of that borne by the company’s 
investments, or make slump bonus additions to their paid-up 
stock, that they trench upon the Assurance profits, and so with- 
draw what in a mutual office is divided wholly among the assured 
themselves. 

The Proprietary Companies were in the early times of Life 
Assurance in the habit of appropriating the whole profits, by 
which the shareholders were greatly enriched. The Mutual 
offices, more especially those instituted during the present cen- 
tury, have, by their vigorous competition for business, given a 
check to this monopolizing system. Too many of the Propric- 
tary Companies still discover some remains of the old tendency, 
but, generally speaking, they are now alive to the necessity of 
offering to the public advantages bearing a comparison with 
those held out by the Mutual offices. What competition has 
forced them to adopt as a necessity, equity confirms and demands 
as aright; and any Proprietary Company which henceforth shall 
attempt to appropriate the profits, or a large part of them to the 
shareholders, will, we doubt not, find, as they ought, that they 
are behind the market, and must either better their terms, or 
shut their doors. 

The Mutual Societies have thus established a strong claim on 
the gratitude of the community, their correction of the abuses 
of the Proprietary System having given them great acceptance 
with the public. Still the Proprietary System prevails in point 
of extent, and if liberally carried out, possesses great advantages. 
The allocation of large bonuses upon the capital stock is as in- 
defensible in principle as it must henceforth be shortsighted in 
policy ;—but supposing such practices to be finally abandoned, 
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we should say that so far as the mere element of constitution is 
concerned, the Proprietary form is the best. ‘Taking other cir- 
cumstances into account, however—such as extent of business, 
good management, favourable investments, and the like, parti- 
cular offices of a different constitution may surpass, both in suc- 
cess and security, one which may be framed on what we should 
regard as more eligible principles. Our reasons for preferring 
the Proprietary constitution (apart from the guarantee afforded 
by the subscribed capital) are, that it possesses several advan- 
tages in the practical working of its affairs, which a Mutual So- 
ciety cannot command, The Directors (representing the share- 
holders principally) are more likely to act impartially in the dis- 
tribution of the surplus fund among the policy-holders than the 
Directors of a Mutual Society who generally represent the old 
policy-holders, the powerful and ruling class in all such associ- 
ations. A Proprietary Company can modify and vary the tables 
and rates according to advancing information, or their own ex- 
perience or change of circumstances. A Mutual Society, on 
the other hand, cannot pass from an erroneous to a correct 
system of contribution. If they have begun upon a wrong table, 
they must persevere in the face of all reason and conviction. A 
large class of members come, at a certain point, to have a sub- 
stantial and annually increasing interest in the maintenance 
of the erroneous hypothesis. Of course, their rights under the 
deed of constitution are indefeasible, and so the only remedy 
for the evil is the forlorn one of a felo dese. The society can get 
quit of its erroneous scale of contribution by winding up, and not 
otherwise. 

Moreover, under the Proprietary form the non-participating 
rates may be most largely diminished. We doubt if the advan- 
tages which they possess in this respect are sufficiently appreci- 
ated either by themselves or the public. It will perhaps come 
more into view in succeeding years, as one of the methods of 
obviating in part the difficulties of meeting the premiums which 
recently have produced so very large an amount of surrendered 
and forfeited policies. It seems pretty clear that a set of pro- 
prietors can with more safety sell Assurance at a price which 
will barely remunerate them, than a society whose solvency de- 
pends on the calculations proving adequate, and which ought 
therefore in all cases to charge rates undoubtedly sufficient. 

When we consider the vast amount of business now transacted 
by the Assurance Offices of this country, and the immense and 
still rapidly accumulating capital to which their operations give 
rise, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of their 
being soundly constituted and honestly conducted. It is computed 
that five millions sterling is paid annually into the whole Life 
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Institutions of the kingdom, by which perhaps £135,000,000 is 
secured to families and representatives at death. 

The management and application of funds so large, and the 
effect of this comparatively recent accumulation upon the mone- 
tary interests and prospects of the community, might suggest 
several interesting questions and speculations, upon which, how- 
ever, we forbear to enter. Looking at it merely in its direct 
bearings, Life Assurance presents one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of modern society. The benefits of a system of provision 
so extended and admirable, adapt themselves to the various exi- 
gencies of life with peculiar effect. They have been felt in many 
a widowed chamber and orphan’s home—in alleviating the an- 
xieties of many a dying parent—in fostering the spirit of self- 
reliance—and, generally, in moderating the cares and mitigating 
the calamities of life. Indeed, we hesitate not to assign a very 
powerful influence to Life Assurance among the institutions and 
elements of that higher civilisation which in later times has been 
evolved and enjoyed beyond all historical precedent among the 
upper and middle classes of this country. Among these classes 
the tendency is evidently to an increase of Assurance. With 
increasing business we may be allowed to express a hope that 
the offices of every kind now established may make the best use 
of their prosperity, and increasingly deserve it by improvements 


both in gan and practice, such as the new data of mortality 


and the better understood principles of equity warrant and de- 
mand; and that so doing they have before them a career of 
honour and wide-spread social advantage which shall be coeval 
with that national prosperity which they contribute to promote 
and adorn. 

Before closing these remarks, we shall advert to the prospects 
of the extension of Life Assurance in this country, and to some 
interesting views of the subject, which are beginning to occupy 
the attention of thinking and philanthropic men. 

The benefits of which we have been speaking have hitherto 
been confined almost exclusively to the upper and middle ranks 
of society. The lower grades of the latter, and the whole body 
of the working-classes, have yet to learn that Life Assurance is 
adapted to them also; that under suitable modifications in its 
plan of working, it is calculated to diffuse its comforts and ad- 
vantages throughout all the families in the land, however hum- 
ble, and that its economic benefits and happy influences may be 
brought within the reach and commended to the acceptance of 
all. The time seems to have fully come, when among all the 
other means of raising and ameliorating the condition of the 
working people of Britain, Life Assurance should be recognised 
and advocated in a manner befitting its undoubted importance. 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. B 
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It will serve to explain why in time past Life Assurance has 
done nothing for the lower classes, and at the same time indicate 
the line of future advancement in this respect, if we consider for 
a little one feature of Assurance as now almost universally prac- 
tised by the classes who avail themselves of it. Business is al- 
most wholly done on the plan of annual or bi-annual premiums. 
Now, great as have been the benefits of this system, and pros- 
perous as are the many institutions which practise upon it, it is 
certain that to some it has always been attended with disadvan- 
tage, and that it cannot be suited to the circumstances and capa- 
bilities of all. The persons for whom it is peculiarly adapted 
belong chiefly to the middle ranks of life.—persons of limited but 
certain income,—Clergymen, professional men, annuitants, and 
salaried employees of every grade; and generally all who, while 
not possessed of realized property, have the means by their in- 
comes of paying annually the premiums necessary to secure the 
desired fund at their death. The laws of primogeniture and 
entail have also rendered Life Assurance on this plan a very 
valuable source of provision for the younger children of the 
landed aristocracy. 

For the lower grade of the middle classes, the struggling and 
embarrassed among professional men and shopkeepers, and for 
the whole body of the working-classes, the system in its own 
nature is not suited, and never can be made to adapt itself. 
Through the activity and canvassing of rival establishments, it 
has already been carried into these latter classes farther than it 
can perhaps be permanently maintained. ‘The point of incom- 
patibility lies in this, that while it is absolutely essential to the 
safety and sound working of the whole system, that the premium 
should be paid punctually and without fail at every return of the 
periodical day of payment, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
Assurance altogether; the classes referred to are subject to fluctua- 
tions in their means and circumstances, which deprive them of the 
power of meeting the calls for premium, and so compel them on 
some unlucky day to forfeit the advantages to which they may have 
been directing the exertions and the hopes of many years. Re- 
laxations may and ought, in equity, to be made in the stern and 
unsympathizing rules of the offices in regard to forfeited policies; 
and we are glad to observe that the highest of them are begin- 
ning to show some consideration in the matter; still, principle 
forbids their going beyond a fair allowance for surrender value ; 
and the sad fact remains unmodified in its substantial truth, that 
under the premium system of Assurance, hundreds of policies are, 
each year, in every large office, surrendered or forfeited. The 
offices themselves, in their annual reports, do not assign 
much prominence to this fact, Their interest is to conceal it. 
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It is our duty to bring it forth into the broadest light, not that 
we consider it in any respect a blot or a stigma on these insti- 
tutions, but that the public are interested in observing and 
thoroughly understanding what Life Assurance, on the prevalent 
premium plan can do, and what it cannot do. Not that we 
grudge the happy contributors, whose steady flow of means never 
forsakes them when the inevitable premium day returns, their 
large policies and plethoric bonuses, and comfortable congratu- 
Jations on the annual day ; but that we feel it to be the part of 
both humanity and wisdom to cast an eye of careful regard to- 
wards the crowd of their less fortunate brethren, who, instead of 
sharing in the success, have been consigned to the Jean limbo of 
defeat and disaster. It is a great and a growing evil. It may 
startle some to be told, that in the year 1848, and within the 
‘dinburgh offices alone, policies assuring sums to the amount of 
more than a million sterling were surrendered and forfeited! This 
fact proves at once and conclusively that the poorer class of the 
assure avail themselves of the benefits of the present system 
under great risks and disadvantages; and ms no one can 
doubt the grave and serious consequences arising to parties so 
disappointed, and their families. Loss of heart,—disgust with all 
methods of provident accumulation,—and the encouragement of 
speculative tendencies, are among the moral evils which greatly 
outweigh the mere pecuniary loss incident to such forfeitures. 
It is high time that those who are competent to direct public 
opinion on this subject, and who wish well to Life Assurance as 
an important instrument of social benefit, should give earnest at- 
tention to what, if not met and mitigated, must become ere long 
a stumbling-block to thousands among the classes to whom we 
specially reter in the very threshold of the best institutions. 

A remedy, partial at least, and perhaps as complete as any 
single specific could supply, is furnished by the Life Assurance 
system itself, upon a different plan of operation. 

Persons whose policies have been forfeited or surrendered on 
account of their inability to continue paying the premiums, have, 
as the result shows, been attempting to secure benefits beyond 
their reach. Tempted by the desire to secure at once a consi- 
derable sum in the event of premature death, they have under- 
taken the equivalent obligation which they have not been able 
to fulfil. They have wagered their circumstances against their 
life, and the latter has gained to their own loss. The transaction 
has been too speculative in its character for them. In attempt- 
ing to secure more than their means and circumstances rendered 
possible, they have lost all. Such a disadvantage as this, how- 
ever, is by no means incident to Life Assurance under every form. 
It is inseparable from the premium plan, where the sum in the 
policy is equivalent to all the premiums which the assured is 
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expected to pay, as on an average life; but it is entirely obviated 
on the plan of single payment, by which the full price of the 
Assurance is paid at once. By this method a much smaller sum 
in proportion to the payments actually made is secured at first ; 
but to the extent of the payment, the full benefit of the equaliza- 
tion of life is secured, which is the essence of Life Assurance, while 
no risk of forfeiture can possibly defeat what has once been at- 
tained. To a large extent this system would supply the desider- 
atum which is evidently felt among the classes most exposed to 
forfeiture. Dying under the average age, they would have secured 
a smaller sum than their single payments, paid as premiums, 
would have obtained for them. Living up to the average age, 
the benefits on both systems should be equal. Dying deyond the 
average age, the single-payment-depositor would have the advan- 
tage. For many purposes, such as securing or attempting to 
secure debts and provisions under marriage-contracts, and the 
like, this mode of Assurance would not be found suitable. Neither 
would it be possible, under any system, to obviate or prevent al- 
together the evils of forfeiture ; but certainly it does appear that 
deposit or single payment Assurance would suit the views and 
circumstances of a very large and increasing class, who are now 
straining beyond their strength to share in the benefits of a more 
promising, but also to them more hazardous system. 

To the working-classes, the plan to which we refer might, by 
extensive adoption, prove an invaluable boon. That the Savings’ 
Bank does not meet all their wants, is proved by the existence of 
those numerous benefit and sickness socicties which have been 
had recourse to by them. That they still need to be directed 
into the right method of applying their savings, so as best to 
meet future contingencies, is too sadly apparent by the all but 
universal confusion and disorder which have recently overtaken 
these societies. The exertions of Government to aid them in 
the reconstruction and right management of these societies are 
every way laudable; but it is evident that their limited numbers 
and:small funds give them no chance of obtaining the advan- 
tages of favourable investments, or a sufficient average of mor- 
tality among their members, while the element of self-govern- 
ment will always expose them to serious risks. 

The plan of Deposit Assurance, carried out extensively among 
the saving and industrious classes of the community, would 
powerfully promote all the ends which benevolent and patriotic 
men most earnestly desire to accomplish. It would familiarize 
them with a plan of saving and accumulating in all respects the 
most easy, safe, and suitable for them which they have ever 
known, and in their own sphere and degree would make them 
partakers with their richer brethren in the comforts and dignity 
of independence. 
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In our former communications on the subject of Ireland we 
endeavoured to impress upon the public the desirableness of get- 
ting rid of the existing laws of entail, and in this way enabling 
the owners of land to bring it into the market at such times, 
and under such circumstances, as would, in their own judgment, 
most tend to relieve them. We felt that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the same feeling which led to the creation of 
the entail would still be sufficient to preserve property, wherever 
it could be preserved, in the same line of inheritors. We en- 
deavoured to show, that against the improvidence of the tenant 
for life, entails could seldom be effectual in preserving property 
for his children or grandchildren, To produce this efiect entails 
should be for a vastly greater length of time than the laws of 
Ingland permit. The existing system is, we think, even in the 
vase of large and unencumbered estates, a system, from first to 
last, demonstrably vicious, and, in the case of small and encum- 
bered properties, altogether absurd. To declare the owner for 
life of an estate, where the inheritance is entailed on his chil- 
dren, actual owner of the fee, would, we think, be a course, 
however apparently violent, the only one that could give any 
chance of saving for the families still called their owners the 
properties of four-fifths of the gentry of the south and west of 
Ireland. 

The Encumbered Estates Act of the last Session is, perhaps, 
seemingly a more just measure, as the price of an estate sold 
under its provisions is made subject to the same trusts, and divi- 
sible among the parties who would have been entitled to the 
estate under the entail. This advantage will, we have little 
doubt, be deceptive. Many of these estates, adversely sold, will 
not bring more than seven or eight years’ purchase, if so much. 
Under our plan, when sold, they would more probably have 
brought some four or five-and-twenty years’ purchase ; but they 
would, we think, not have been, for the most part, sold. Money 
could have been obtained by the owner of the fee, when the same 
pr as a mere owner of a life estate in the lands would have 

een ynable to procure it. The property, relieved from the en- 
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tail, would in many cases be preserved without difficulty. No 
injustice would have been done to the heir of entail, for the 
surplus which is secured to him by the Encumbered Estates 
Act, will, in most cases, be imaginary, and—unless we greatly 
mistake the common impulses of human nature—had our plan 
been pursued, the estate, in almost all cases where it could have 
been preserved, would have been his. 

There can be no doubt, however, that on the subject legisla- 
tion of some kind had become necessary. The Legislature, for 
some years past, has been influenced by a feeling that the re- 
moval of the old proprietors would be of use, and efforts seem to 
have been made to increase their embarrassments for the purpose 
of producing this effect more speedily and entirely. This was, 
perhaps, a mistake. We think it was. The creation of a new 
proprietary is not quite as easy a thing as may be imagined. If 
the transfer of property alone could have effected a change in 
the character of a people, nowhere has the experiment been 
more frequently or more violently made than in Ireland, and 
with what success the past history and present condition of that 
singular country and strange people pretty plainly exhibits. 

We are glad that in the debates in both Houses of Parliament 
this measure has been treated as one of confiscation. Sir Robert 


Peel, when first introducing it, spoke of twenty-one bankrupt 
Unions as being forfeited by inability to support their poor, and 
his plan, as first enunciated, was to declare these Unions the 
property of Commissioners appointed by the State—to make 
estates to such —e as might purchase from the State any 


portions of the lands so forfeited. The project was in theory 
identical with the old plantation systems of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The magnificent project, however, has dwindled down 
into something like ordinary bargain and sale; and we are in- 
clined to think that the sole advantage gained by the new Act 
will be, that in cases where individuals are anxious to relieve 
themselves from inextricable difficulties they may find it pos- 
sible to get rid of what is called their property without losing 
half a life-time in the effort. We have no doubt that, with a 
reasonable poor-law, the south and west of Ireland will present 
as safe a field for the investment of capital as the world can 
afford, and we wish Mammon were wide awake to its advantages, 
instead of muttering in dreams wild and vain hopes, which 
will but end in disappointment. That Ireland may become a 
prosperous and a happy country, nay, that before the potato 
disease, and the strange legislation that followed the potato dis- 
ease, it was becoming so, is, we think, free from doubt, but the 
difficulties with which all classes of persons connected with 
landed property have to contend are but little appreciated. The 
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citizens of London, it would seem, think that to convert the 
wilderness into a garden nothing but their money and their 
presence is wanting. The first would be useful, no doubt, but 
we cannot think the security of its investment would be in- 
creased by their coming with it, which yet appears to be their 
design. Count Strzelecki tells of many instances where “ traders 
and shopkeepers from London have manifested a strong desire 
to be informed of the progress of the Irish business in the south 
and north-west, in order that they may be alive to what is going 
on there, and be quite ready to go and settle in Ireland, and cul- 
tivate the land there.”—“ Only a few days ago a trader told me 
that he is conscious that a time is at hand when such a premium 
on English capital will be offered by the sale of lands in Ireland 
that it will be worth the while of every one to emigrate, and 
that he is quite ready and prepared to emigrate and to invest 
his money in the purchase of land, which in England he cannot 
get without paying very dear for it.”* 

There can be little doubt that great tracts of land will be 
soon exposed to sale in Ireland. The gift of the whole produce 
of their lands to the poor, which has now been the case in some 
districts for the last five years, would alone have been sufficient 
for the destruction of a wealthier class of men than the Irish 
proprietors. This, whether antecedently to the famine their 
estates had been encumbered or not, must have created a load 
of debt, with which it would be in vain to struggle, and the ex- 
isting Poor-Law must be altogether reformed, or any persons 
who may be rash enough to speculate in the purchase of Irish 
lands will soon find it impossible to create or preserve property 
in the kind of partnership with all the destitute of a district often 
extending some thirty or forty miles round. There have been 
often attempts at settlements and plantations of the natives of 
other countries in Ireland, but at no former time had the pos- 
sessor of land to contend with this formidable torrent of pauper- 
ism, each day increasing, and each day certain to increase yet 
more. At no former time had he to contend with taxation abso- 
lutely indefinite in amount, and, in all cases where the Union is 
under the management of Vice-Guardians, imposed without even 
the legal fiction of the rate-payers being, in any sense whatever, 
represented by the persons to whom this power, greater than 
the most arbitrary prince ever affected to claim, is intrusted. 
We transcribe from Lord Monteagle’s Draft Report some evi- 
dence that may assist our readers in forming an opinion on this 
subject. 





_ * Lords’ Fourth Report, p. 861. 
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“ STaTEMENT showing the ExpenpitTureE of the undernamed Untons, 
during the years ended 29th September 1846, 1847, and 1848, re- 
spectively :— 





Name of Union. | Expenditure, | Expenditure, Expenditure, Rates 
° 1846, 


1847, 1848. Collected. 





Ballina, . £2939 £6197 £52,282 £10,177 
Ballinrobe, 1132 4328 37,653 8,533 
Castlebar, . 1417 2273 27,008 4,216 
Clifden, . 612 23,405 2,529 
Galway, . 2926 7298 33,810 7,457 
Glenties, 608 2333 8,072 8,256 
Kenmare, 2162 8334 12,663 6,014 
Westport, 2970 8539 27,418 6,013” 























It is plain, that if the ig, ie of the poor be thrown on lands 
in such districts as these, lands at whatever price purchased, 
must, unless means of employment be devised to absorb and root 
out pauperism, be attended with ruinous loss; with loss, in all 
probability, vastly greater than the amount of capital expended 
in their purchase, Cultivation is ceasing in these districts ; and 
each new rate adds new inmates to the poorhouses, or sends 
fresh groups of ruined farmers to break stones on the highway. 
Talk of the encumbrances of the proprietor, and the exactions of 
the landlord, here! No rent is paid, or can be paid, or is thought 
of at all, except by some unfortunate intermediate landlord whom 
fatal accident may have connected with the locality, and who 
must supply it from his own capital. In the west of Galway 
large tracts of land lie waste. A witness, Colonel Archer, is 
asked—Is this owing to demands of rent? and he answers— 
“ Rent is the least objection, because that is the last thing the 
people consider. It is the rates for which the poor-rate collector 
and the cess-collector can come and lay hold on whatever a poor 
man has got.” The population of Mayo is reduced by more 
than ons arth, Many have gone away—many have died. 
The Reverend Peter Daly, Roman Catholic vicar of Galway, 
and parish priest of Rahoon in that district, tells us, that in 
his parish one-half the people have died. “I had a population 
of 12,000 before the famine commenced, and now I have not 
more than 6000 people.” ‘The table we have given exhibits the 
small amount of rate collected in Galway in proportion to the 
expenditure, and yet nothing can be greater than the efforts 
to collect as much as is at all possible. The collection,” 
says the same witness, has been attended with enormous ex- 
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pense in many cases. I have seen it myself. I saw, in passing 
along the road the other day, a regular encampment of 100 sol- 
diers, and a magistrate, an officer, a troop of horse, and fifteen 
or twenty cars along the road. I was astonished at seeing it, 
and I inquired of the magistrate what it was about. He told 
me that it was to collect the poor-rate in a village of five houses, 
that were within a few yards. I knew every one of the persons 
living there: they were all in a state of starvation ; and the re- 
sult of this would be, that the miserable things they used as beds, 
that is, two or three stools standing up, would not fetch ten 
shillings when they brought them to Galway to sell for the poor- 
rates of that village. As a proof that the people there were 
starving, I may observe that I had a soup-kitchen, in the year 
previous to that, in my own house; and, with the help of the 
Sisters of Mercy, whom I sent there to superintend it, I had 
2000 people relieved there every day with soup and bread, and 
every one of the people of that village I thought it necessary to 
put on the relief.” The evidence of this intelligent witness is, 


that the Poor-Law was quite inadequate to do anything in relief 
of the famine. It broke down the employers of labour, and, we 
are convinced, made things absolutely worse than if it had not 
existed at all. Under the administration of out-door relief, Mr. 
Daly tells us that the people in the union of Galway have died 


in thousands. “I have walked,” he says, “ along the streets and 
roads through living corpses. I have seen the people lying along 
the road-side dying at the moment, notwithstanding all this ; and 
they have dropped dead at the very doors of the workhouses 
when seeking for entrance there. More would scarcely have 
died if there had been no such relief than have died; and I am 
quite convinced that there would have been less human misery, 
although the people would have died less quickly perhaps.” It 
would not be fair to consider these exceptional years of famine 
as proving what the country is at an ordinary time; but we 
think there can be no doubt that property will be in districts 
like these—perhaps in any districts—but a name, where the laws 
secure out-door relief for the able-bodied. 

It is probable that the early Poor-Law of Mr. Nicholls was 
adequate to its purpose. There were no deaths from starvation, 
and extreme destitution was relieved. The truth is, it did little 
good or evil at first in its practical operation. ‘The rates were 
low ; and except that it worked aly aw at its commencement, 
and therefore produced dissatisfaction in the minds of the people, 
it scarcely produced any sensible change.” * In that first Poor- 
Law of Mr. Nicholls, however, and in his measure of giving the 
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occupant a right to deduct a proportion of what was paid as poor- 
rate from his landlord as rent, was an element of mischief which 
Mr. Nicholls little suspected—which has led to tricking of every 
kind in valuations—which has done more than it would seem 
possible for any proposal apparently so harmless to do in depo- 
pulating and leaving waste some of the richest land in Ireland, 
and, in combination with a clause of a Second Poor-Law Act, 
introduced in the same spirit, which makes the immediate lessor 
exclusively liable for premises rated under £4, has exposed the 
proprietor of land in Ireland, without any fault of his own, to 
enormous fraud, and to the expenses and grievance of ruinous 
litigation. Mr. Nicholls, in his first report, recommended, that 
after the Irish people had become familiar with Poor-Laws, the law 
should be assimilated to that of England, and that the occupier 
should be alone chargeable ; and in Committee on the extended 
Poor-Law Act, Lord George Bentinck had nearly carried the mea- 
sure. The whole evil latent in the Irish law was as yet unsuspected. 
By the Irish Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1843, it was 
provided, that in relation to any rate recoverable from a lessor, 
in respect of any property occupied by one or more occupiers, it 
should be levied from him by all or any of the following reme- 
dies :—1st, By action in any of the superior courts of record ; 
2dly, By civil bill in the Assistant Barristers’ Court; 3dly, By 
complaint before a justice, and a warrant of distress. Suppose 
the first course adopted, and a judgment against him, “ the 
judgment becomes a lien on his real property, wherever situated, 
the real estate of the party may be sold in satisfaction of poor’s- 
rate.”—Lord Monteagle. Lord Monteagle adds, that “in Eng- 
land the remedy is of a personal kind ;”* and he reasons strong] 
against frechold estate being thus indirectly made liable for the 
poor’s-rate. Supposing, he says, such an alteration to be expe- 
dient, it ought not to be sanctioned by a “ mere inference from 
a provision in an Act of Parliament passed with a different in- 
tent, an inference contrary to the intentions of the framers of 
the Act, and apparently unknown to the Legislature which passed 
it, and yet involving an entire alteration in the principle of the 
law.” The inference is however, we fear, an inevitable one ; 
and the fact that the Legislature little knew what it was doing 
when passing the Irish Poor-Law Act, would have small weight 
with the Court of Queen’s Bench in either England or Ireland. 
The Committee of the House of Lords have recommended 
that the mode of proceeding for rates should hereafter be only 
in the Assistant Barristers’ Court, or before the justices of peace 





* The proceeding in England is against the temporary occupant, who alone is 
charged with the rate. The land itself is not, as in lreland, charged with it. 
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at petty sessions. They recommend, that in all holdings, of the 
rated value of £30 and upwards, power be given for voluntary 
arrangements between landlord and tenant, and throw the 
whole payment of the rates on the latter. Since the Report 
of that Committee, the Legislature has repealed the provision 
in the Irish Poor-Law, which made covenants between landlord 
and tenant on the subject of poor-rates void ; and parties are now 
enabled to make bargains by which either is chargeable with the 
whole rate. It would be wise to have gone farther, and in these 
respects assimilated the law to that of England. The Legislature, 
with Lord Monteagle’s reasoning fully pressed upon them, have 
deliberately given to the decree of the assistant barrister in poor- 
law cases the effect of a judgment in the Superior Courts. 

The evidence given by Mr. O’Shaughnessy, the assistant 
barrister of the county of Mayo, exhibits, in a very striking 
manner, the grievances to the owners of property of the exist- 
ing Poor-Law of Ireland. In this, as in a hundred other 
instances, a deceptive analogy is suggested by the use of lan- 
guage that seems to imply that the laws of England and Ireland 
are the same. The tenant has in Ireland a right to deduct a 
fixed proportion of the poor-rates from his rent. The amount 
of the sum to be deducted varies, the proportion depending on 
the difference between the rent and the Pof-Law valuation. 
Thus the landlord, who, when he has once parted with the pos- 
session, cannot interfere in the employment of labour, or do any- 
thing to prevent the destitution which throws able-bodied paupers 
on the rates—who, in fact, has no control whatever over the ma- 
nagement of the farm or the workhouse—may easily have to pay 
the whole rates. The deduction from rent which the tenant is 
entitled to make is a half-poundage rate from every pound of 
rent paid ; and cases perpetually arise where the amount deducted 
for poor-rate is greater than the whole poor-rate paid. “ This 
state of the law,” says Lord Monteagle, “ has led to a disposition, 
more or less prevalent, by lowering the valuation below the rent, 
to cast the greater amount of charge on the landlord. If a half 
valuation be adopted, it is obvious that the entire rate will fall 
on the lessor; and if, under any circumstances, the valuation be 
reduced below fifty per cent., the landlord will be compellable 
to allow the tenant even more than the tenant has paid.” The 
Committee suggest the true remedy for this—supposing the law 
not assimilated to that of England—in their recommendation, 
“that no greater proportion than one-half of the poor-rate ac- 
tually paid shall in any case be deducted from the person re- 
ceiving rent.”* We take it for granted that the evil is most often 





* By an Act of the last Session this recommendation of the Committee is now law, 
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of the kind Lord Monteagle suggests ; but we have known cases 
where the valuation has been too high. This, in some instances, 
arose from the caprice of valuators, which caprice told in both 
ways; for some valuators omitted from their estimate of value 
houses, barns, &c., and took only into consideration the produc- 
tive power of the land, saying the land could not be cultivated 
without the houses; and other valuators, assigning the very same 
reason to justify a different principle of eu, added very 
considerably to their estimate by including all such appurtenan- 
ces. In some cases the valuator did not go over the premises at 
all, but adopted some former valuation, made for purposes of 
tithe composition, where a higher or lower valuation was, as we 
happen to know, obtained by the dexterity of parties interested. 
The valuation of the Devon property was £23,000, the rent was 
£16,000, and there is no reason to believe that it was let below 
the value. We only mention this to show the necessity of some 
such regulation as that recommended by the Lords’ Committee, 
as we believe that the tax falls in general with disproportionate 
weight on the landlord. “ As I understand what is going on at 
present in Ireland,” says Captain Kennedy, “and the very fre- 
quent appeals against the rates as they stand, the tendency is 
unquestionably to throw the burthen on the proprietors.” 

When Mr. Néeholls first recommended that one-half the poor- 
rate should be deducted from the landlord, he did not probably 
contemplate that cases might arise from the mode in which his 
measure was embodied in the Statute-law, where not half—not 
three-fourths—not the entire, but more than the entire poor-rate 
would be deducted from the landlord, and become a tax on the 
landlord as far as the sum deducted exceeded the poor-rate, 
without any benefit whatever to the poor. There was some- 
thing, no doubt—not much, however—in what Mr. Nicholls 
said, that in the introduction of a new tax which had not yet 
been considered in the various bargains between landlords and 
tenants, there might be some equity in dividing the burthen; 
but he himself contemplated it as a tax, when the Poor-Law came 
to be well understood, to be paid by the occupier alone, who 
alone could have any power to prevent the necessity of raising a 
large sum, and who, as an elected guardian, or as represented 
by such guardian, could have any effectual control over the ex- 

enditure. Some difficulty in the collection of rates was appre- 
etal and hence the course suggested by Nicholls. Difticul- 


ties were soon after experienced, and these were met by another 
deviation from English law. Occupants of premises rated under 
four pounds were exempted from payment of rates, and their 
immediate lessors, as we have before said, made liable. Tence, 
within the last three or four years, considerable litigation. The 
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rate-books were presumed by some of the judges who had to de- 
termine the question to be conclusive evidence of who was the 
immediate lessor—by others the evidence was regarded as but 
presumptive; but conclusive or presumptive, when the books 
were examined, they often gave no evidence at all. Some of 
the officers who framed the books omitted names and put down 
only the words émmediate lessor—others did not state who the 
occupants were. The books told little except what answered 
the purposes of those who framed them. The occupiers were in 
no case compelled to state who their lessor was; and in the per- 
petual changes of property it could not be always known even 
to them. ‘They were exempt, and they were little willing to fix 
the liability on any one else. In this state of facts the known 
proprietor of a district was assumed—often against all the pro- 
babilities of the case—to be the immediate lessor. Such cases 
were sometimes tried in the superior courts—most often before 
the assistant barristers; and when investigations are conducted 
in courts of justice, it is not necessary to state that they are con- 
stantly determined on grounds that would seem altogether re- 
mote from the merits of the case. It is next to impossible to 
prevent questigns of mere form arising. The plain good sense 
of the presiding judge—educated as a barrister and a man of 
business—is in the Assistant Barristers’ Court overruled by the 
“ captains, and colonels, and knights-in-arms,” whom he finds 
sitting with him on the bench, and every hair of whose heads 
is bristling up into law points. The assistant barrister has 
two distinct classes of duties: in civil business he is an inde- 
pendent judge—in criminal business he is but the chairman of 
the assembled magistrates. These Poor-Law appeals are in 
their first stage classed with criminal business. When the ques- 
tion is, “ Has a man been rightly charged with the rate?” this 
is a question for the magistrates and their chairman; when the 
effort is actually to recover the amount of the debt, the business 
is for the assistant barrister alone. The host of difficulties in an 
appellant’s way are well described by Mr. O’Shaughnessy. The 
appellant is obliged to enter into a recognisance, and an appeal 
is dismissed because such recognisance has been entered into by 
the agent of the person rated, and not by the party himself. 
Cases have arisen where a party described as immediate lessor 
was non-resident, and a recognisance entered into by his known 
agent—the manager of his property, was deemed insufficient. 
In one case the appellants were not allowed to go into the 
merits in consequence of the recognisance being addressed to 
“the Guardians of the Ballinrobe Union,” instead of to “ the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Ballinrobe Union.” What in- 
creased the vexation of this case, and would seem to have 
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given a loophole of escape from what sounds very like an ab- 
surdity, was, that where this point was successfully relied on, 
the rate-books had been signed by the Guardians as officers dis- 
charging the duties of “ Guardians of the Union,” not of 
“ Guardians of the Poor of the Union.” In a Union under 
the management of Vice-Guardians some of the notices were ad- 
dressed to “ the Vice-Guardians,” instead of “ the Guardians of 
the Poor ;’—that is, were addressed rightly according to the 
actual facts of the particular case, but wrongly according to the 
theory of the Act of Parliament, which contemplates elected 
guardians—not the substituted nominees of the Commissioners ; 
and all inquiry into the merits of the appeal was on this ground 
denied. The person designated, often arbitrarily, as immediate 
lessor, found himself unjustly charged with a demand which he 
had no way of getting rid of. ‘Till the famine came, the charge 
for poor-rates was so small that it was not a subject of thought 
with anybody; and the valuator, instead of going through a 
multitude of small holdings, placed the owner in fee of the dis- 
trict in their rate-book as the immediate lessor. No inquiry was 
made on the subject, nor was attention given to it by any one. 
The high rates afterwards struck rendered it necessary to make 
minute inquiry, and the careless way in which valuators and re- 
visors executed their office first became known. The evil was a 
very serious one. As their acts were those of public officers in 
the fulfilment of their appointed duty, a principle of the law of 
evidence was supposed applicable to those cases which threw 
upon the appellant the burthen of showing that the valuators 
were wrong. The Poor-Law authorities, clothed with the power 
of unlimited taxation over a district, and, where a Union was 
managed by Vice-Guardians, having no interest whatever in the 
property which they taxed, were enabled to describe any one 
they pleased as liable, and to get rid of the liability was scarcely 
possible. The evidence does not lead us to believe that there 
was, in the first instance, wilful fraud, but it establishes the fact 
of criminal carelessness; and it certainly appears most extraor- 
dinary that there should not be anxiety on the part of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners to give all assistance to appellants, under 
such circumstances, in ascertaining the real fact of liability, in- 
stead of shutting out any investigation. It is said by the assist- 
ant barrister of the county of Mayo, that the technicalities which 
may frustrate proceedings are fewer in the assistant barristers’ 
courts than in the superior courts. This is scarcely proved to 
our satisfaction when we remember, that the specimens of legal 
ingenuity which we have just been discussing occurred in Courts 
of Quarter Sessions. In the case of a proceeding for debt, the 
expense is less in the Assistant Barristers’ Court, but the cases we 
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are now considering are not proceedings of the kind; and if we 
understand Mr. O’Shaughnessy rightly, he has not, in this class 
of appeals, any means of checking or even of ascertaining the 
expense. Some assistant barristers have held, that an appellant 
should serve notices on all the parties whose names he seeks to 
have substituted for his own in the rate-books. Lord Sligo had 
to serve at one sessions 3000 notices, 1500 in one district; a 
staff of agents, clerks, and others were employed for months in 
making the necessary preparations. Everything is doubtful till 
it has been the subject of express adjudication; and the appel-~ 
lant has to provide as well as he can against every possible view 
of the case that may prejudice his right. Some assistant bar- 
risters insist, that his notice should not only disclose facts that 
would free him from the liability imposed on him by the rate- 
book, but that it should give the name of the party to be substi- 
tuted. On ali such persons, too, it was held that copies should 
be served. Think of the amount of inconvenience thus created 
—the inquiry into facts till now utterly indifferent to the person 
arbitrarily assumed to be the immediate lessor, sought to be con- 
cealed from his knowledge by the person really liable, and under 
the most favourable circumstances for inquiry difficult of ascer- 
tainment. The justice or injustice of thus dealing with indivi- 
duals never seems to have crossed the minds of the Guardians 


or Vice-guardians; their single object seems to have been that 

the rates be collected—no matter from whom; and it must be 

said for them, that when once litigation commenced it seems 

impossible for the wr to any suit to draw the line between 
i 


the class of points that their counsel shall insist on or abandon. 
We feel by no means sure that there was not a sufficient power 
in the court to overrule such objections, and coerce the parties 
to a hearing on the merits, but there was an anxiety with every 
one to get rid of these Poor-Law cases, and nobody seems to 
have cared on what principle. They were felt as an interrup- 
tion to the general business of the court. They occupied the 
time that had been appointed for other business. The incon- 
venience was felt in a thousand ways by every one whom 
business of any kind brought to the town where the court was 
held. The inspector of police remonstrated with the assistant 
barrister against hearing the cases at all, telling him that he 
would not answer for the health of the inhabitants of this 
town if the numbers of persons in gaol, and waiting for trial, 
were kept there long. “ The bridewell is calculated to contain 
only eighteen. Seventy prisoners have come from Castlebar 
for trial, and there are but three blankets between them: they 
may sleep there to-night on straw, but if they are kept another 
night I will not answer for the lives of many of them.” In these 
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cases, where the question was of disputed liability, and there 
was as yet no proceeding to recover the debt, the assistant bar- 
rister received no payment of any kind for the very unpleasant 
duty cast on him. In England this class of cases cannot arise 
under the General Poor-Law, as the occupant, and not the 
landlord, is there liable. In England, in no case of land held 
by a tenant is the land itself liable for arrears of rate. The test 
of liability is occupancy at the time of the striking of any rate, 
so that land is little likely to go out of cultivation as in Ireland, 
where all arrears continue for ever a charge on the land. The 
circumstance of persons fearing to cultivate or place any pro- 
perty on land, lest such property should be seized for arrears of 
old rates, is at this moment leaving much of the most productive 
soil in the country altogether waste. 

The evidence given by the most intelligent and best in- 
formed witnesses examined by the Parliamentary Committees, 
very imperfectly exhibits the actual state of facts in the dis- 
tressed Unions. In the first place, their statement generally 
gives an average of the rates affecting an entire Union, and not 
the precise rates of any of the electoral divisions of which the 
Union is composed. ‘The actual rate is in no case the average 
one, and the fact we want to ascertain is thus excluded from 
view and another substituted. In Mr. De Vere’s evidence we 
have this element of mistake, and we have also another element 
certain of misleading any one whom accidental circumstances 
have not led to examine the facts with minute attention. In a 
country without capital the grievance is the sum collected within 
a given space of time—not the form in which this may be stated 
in account. Now, De Vere tells us, that in the Newcastle Union 
of the county of Limerick the rate was 5s. 10d. in the pound for 
the year that ended in September 1848. We have little doubt 
that he is right, allowing him to fix the limit of his financial 
year as he pleases, and assuming 5s. 10d. not to be the actual 
sum charged on any one of the several electoral divisions of 
which the Newcastle Union consists, but an average of all. Let 
us, however, state the case of one of those electoral divisions, 
giving actual facts, and not averages :— 


Kilmeedy. 
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Rate struck June 1847, but not collected un 41 
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There are in the same electoral division two instalments of 
the Labour-rate due, amounting to 2s. 7d., and which are also 
charges upon the lands which have actually paid the taxation 
which we have mentioned. Is it surprising that farmers are 
flying in all directions from taxation such as this?* Mr. De 
Vere, who certainly understates the amount of taxation, tells us 
he has known cases in which respectable farmers, occupying 
considerable tracts of ground, have relinquished their farms and 
abandoned the country. “ I have known,” he says, “ large dis- 
tricts of land left entirely waste; and in other cases, where the 
proprietors endeavoured to afford employment, by raising money 
for the purpose, strikes have taken place among the labourers, 
though they were receiving sufficient wages, the apparent notion 
being, that as an ultimatum they expected out-door relief.” 
The persons officially connected with the administration of the 
Poor-Laws, who were examined by the Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, appear to have thought that they were but responsible for 
the support of the poor—that while any property remained in a 
district such property must be indefinitely taxed for the support 
of all that required relief. ‘The original theory of the Poor-Law 
contemplates elected Guardians ; and taxes imposed by them are 
perhaps in some sense to be regarded as the act of those who 





* Things are not improved since the above was written. We have made inquiries 
as to the present taxation of that electoral division, and the result is as follows :— 
“Taxes in the course of collection (September 1849) in the electoral division of 
Kilmeedy, Barony of Upper Conelloe, County of Limerick— 
& d. 
«‘ Poor-rate, made August 1849, . . 7 6 inthe pound. 
“ County Cess, two levies, Spring and Summer, 
ee) aoe ae ee ek 
sed > of Government advances under 
abour Rate Act, collected by the barony 
collector, along with the County Cess (two 
levies), . . © «© «© « « 2 IJ1 in the pound. 


. 4 03 per acre. 


lt 53 
“ The acreable county cess is fully equal to a poundage rate of the same amount, 
if not higher. The poor-rate made in August 1849, is not for the purpose of sup- 
porting the poor, but for paying past debts. It is announced that further rates, 
amounting to thirteen shillings to the pound, will be required for the support of the 
poor.” 
VOL. XII, NO. XXIII. Cc 
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have given them power. Where Guardians have abandoned 
their post, or where they have been superseded by the Com- 
missioners, and Vice-guardians appointed, it has been assumed 
that the Vice-guardians are precisely in the circumstances of 
Guardians elected by the rate-payers, and thus the taxation of a 
district is given into the hands of strangers wholly unacquainted 
with its capabilities. In such circumstances, each successive 
rate that is collected increases the circle of pauperism. The 
landlords are blamed in districts where rent has wholly ceased 
to exist—the poor-rate collector receives sums vastly more than 
had ever been received under the name of rent, or any other 
name, in the days when rent was paid or was promised ; but the 
consequence is, that in many and many a case, the rate collected 
is the last that can ever be collected from the land in which he 
has been successful. The farmer’s whole stock is sold, and he 
aud his family are thenceforth a permanent addition to the 
pauperism of a district; or the farmer has, we will suppose, 
succeeded in converting what he has into money, and has hed to 


America—he leaves his wife and children to be supported by the 
Poor-Law Guardians. The instances are numberless in which 
this has occurred. If the principle be once laid down, that the 
Poor-Laws are a tax on property, for any other purpose, or with 
any other object than the preservation of property—if its ad- 


ministration be not conducted in the feeling that this its first 
purpose and object should be regarded as paramount to every 
other, we think it absolutely impossible that, with any regula- 
tions whatever, the system must not and ought not to break 
down. No test of destitution can be sufficient in such circum- 
stances as those of Ireland, suffering now in the fifth year of 
famine. In-door relief and the imprisonment of a workhouse 
may, in ordinary circumstances, deter the applicant for relief ;— 
when nakedness and cold are added to hunger—when his own 
cabin has been unroofed, and his rags have been utterly worn or 
perhaps sold, the workhouse will present the thoughts of a com- 
fortable home.* In some of the distressed Unions one-half of the 
population are, at the moment we write, in the poor-houses or reci- 
pients of out-door relief; and we have no doubt whatever, that the 
number of the destitute must be increased, by all the poorer farmers 
having been sold for the rates now in the process of collection. 
Before the enactment of the Poor-Law, and in the first days 
of the Poor-Law, and while the rate was only recoverable from 
the landlord as a deduction from rent, and which, on the sup- 


* The poor are less fastidious now than in 1847. “A serious complaint was 
made to the Master of the Westport Poor-House, that clean sheets were a hard- 
ship, and only cruelly used to drive the poor creatures from the house.”—Marquis 
of Sligo’s * Remarks and Suggestions,” 1847. 
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position of no rent being paid or payable, had, as far as the land- 
Jord was concerned, no existence, indolent and goodnatured men, 
not very anxious to press extreme rights, permitted perhaps too 
carelessly a class of tenants, from whom but little in the way of 
rent was received or expected, to occupy their ground. Whether 
the landlord wished it or not, it was almost impossible for him 
to outroot those people whose right to the ground depended on 
a kind of sufferance from time immemorial. If among them the 
agent could occasionally collect a few pounds of rent, so much the 
better, but for the most part little or nothing was got. When such 
of them, however, as held land rated under £4 to the poor-rate, 
were by statute freed from direct liability to the payment of the 
rate, and this was made a charge on their immediate lessor, 
he soon found that he had not even the choice of abandoning 
his property to this class of tenants; and that if he permitted a 
nest of paupers on his estate, he had to pay for the luxury. 
Struggles were made by the landlords to escape from the bond- 
age of this law. Every effort to free themselves but tightened 
the chain; and, in point of fact, the ownership of property in 
any of these miserable districts of Ireland, — aman to a 
charge indefinite in amount, and which, when legal proceedings 


have fixed him with it as a debt, affects his property wherever 
situated. The English owner of an Irish estate has hitherto 


often had occasion to complain of his agent not being able to 
send him rent; some men have generously sent to their Irish 
tenants vast sums of money during these disastrous years; but 
henceforth we have little doubt that the English proprietor of 
Irish estates in the more distressed Unions of Ireland, will find 
himself burthened with an annual amount of taxation larger 
than the sum he had in the best years received as rent. That 
the destruction of the whole property of the country was the 
probable result of the contemplated Poor-Law, was in vain 
yressed on the Legislature by every one who knew anything 
of Ireland—by Whately, by Senior, by Chalmers—nay, though 
the black prophet seemed, under some strange fascination, 
disenabled to do more than inveigh against the measure—by 
O’Connell. The clearance system, of which the blame is un- 
justly thrown on the Irish landlords, was rendered inevitable by 
some of the clauses of the Poor-Law Acts. The consolidation 
of farms has been spoken of, and theories of improved agricul- 
ture and other causes assigned for these clearances. The one 
imperative cause was the Act which made the immediate lessor 
liable to the payment of the rates where the value was under 
£4. This compelled the landlord to get rid of the smaller ten- 
ants. The land from which they were ejected had ceased to 
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give them food. To render the ejectment effectual the houses 
of these poor people were for the most part thrown down. Un- 
connected with this cause, there has been through the country 
a demolition of houses to an extent which would appear absolutely 
incredible, arising from the fact that farm-houses are rated to 
the Poor-Law. In addition to the value set on the land, many 
of the: valuators fixed a value on farm-houses and labourers’ 
cabins ; and this is inducing both landlords and farmers to throw 
down an immense number of houses of the peasantry. The work 
of levelling houses is proceeding through most parts of the south 
of Ireland with great rapidity, and in almost all cases has been 
occasioned by the Poor-Laws. These laws are not only daily 
increasing the amount of destitution, but are making the condi- 
tion of the destitute every day more miserable and hopeless. 
Before the close of November very great numbers of small farmers 
and petty shopkeepers will be thrown on the rates, and the 
Jand which they held, as well as a great deal that has been 
deserted by the large farmers, will be completely waste next 
year. In the counties of Limerick and Clare—indeed, through 
the whole of the south of Ireland—a considerable quantity is 
waste this year, but that quantity will be increased at least ten- 
fold next year. 

In stating the precise amount of the taxation in a single elec- 
toral division, for the purpose of forcing on the public mind the 
difference between facts and averages, we ought to say that the 
division, of which we have stated the taxation, is not in any of 
the twenty-one distressed Unions, the confiscation of which is 
recommended by Sir Robert Peel, but it comes within the prin- 
ciple of that recommendation. It is one of the electoral divi- 
sions of Newcastle, in the county of Limerick; and in other 
divisions of that Union the poor-rates and county cess are of 
about the same amount. While we write, (September,) the 
two sets of collectors are distraining and selling cattle and crops 
in all directions of that fated locality. ach set is making the 
utmost efforts to be first in the field, as there is not enough for 
all in most parts of these divisions ; the rate sweeps off all the 
produce of the land. 

We must illustrate this by particular instances, and we tran- 
scribe a few sentences from the letter of a friend who has been 
visiting that district, and who describes what he has witnessed 
within the last four weeks :— 

“ On a farm in Castletown division, fifteen tons of well-saved 
hay were sold by the poor-rate collector for £7, 10s., leaving £4 
of the rates due, and nothing to pay the county cess or rent, 
the tenant having fled with his corn and cattle. 
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“ On a farm in Kilmeedy, containing 62 (Irish) acres* of 
prime land, 22 Irish acres of well-saved meadowing, and 23 
acres of wheat, were sold by the poor-rate collector for £20, 
leaving over £6 of the rates due, and only some unripe corn 
to meet that charge and the county cess. 

“ Within seven miles of Limerick, on the lands of Court, 
some of the richest in the kingdom, 9 acres of fine oats have 
been sold by the barony collector, and 20 acres of the richest 
and finest meadowing, for £6, 14s. Such facts are of daily oc- 
currence. I mention these in particular, having made notes of 
them at the time. Several hundred acres of excellent meadow- 
ing remain uncut, and will be left to rot on the land. The 
collectors seize on the hay the moment it is cut; the farmers 
consequently think there is no use in their cutting it when they 
cannot hope to use it. I know a respectable farmer who wants 
meadowing; his next neighbour has it lying waste, and would 
gladly dispose of it to him for a mere trifle; but there would be 
no use in cutting it—the poor-rate collector would at once sell it. 

“ The collection of these exorbitant rates is attempted at a 
time when the price of every description of mniniieell produce 
is unprecedentedly low. Butter is only 63 shillings per ewt. ; 
it used to range from 90 to 100. Oats sold to-day (Sept. 15) 
in the Limerick market at from 5d. to 6d. per stone. Wheat, 
average price 103d.; barley 6d. Last year oats brought from 
9d. to 10d. ; wheat 16d.; barley 10d. At these prices the en- 
tire produce of the land, cattle and all, in the greater part of 
Upper Coneloe, (Co. Limerick,) would not pay the rates now in 
the course of collection.” 

It may be too late to save property in these devoted districts ; 
but we feel it a duty to lay facts such as these before the public. 
They are of more value than the calculations of a thousand blue- 
book witnesses, Has taxation ever before, in any country in 
the world, been attempted on so large a scale? Can property 
be said in any sense to exist where it is subject to indefinite 
claims such as we have exhibited? The old confiscations took 
away one man’s property and gave it to another. This modern 
confiscation destroys the notion of property altogether. Let 
them talk of their Encumbered Estates Acts and sales by Com- 
missioners of Irish lands! What have they to sell? Who 
would or could safely take a grant of property in such a district ? 

The continuance for any length of time of taxation such as 
this would make it of little moment to inquire into the causes 
why Irish estates have continued to be in the nominal owner- 
ship of embarrassed men, who could neither get rid of them, nor 





_ * The lish acre contains one acre and three-fifths of the English statute acre, 
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perform any of the proper duties of landlords. Property wholly 


free from debt is in no better a position than if it were deeply 
encumbered, if the whole fund for the payment of landlord and 
creditor is taken from both by the tax-gatherer. Still, in some 
parts of the country, the aspect of things is different, and ruin 
may be averted. The cause of the Irish landlords being more 
deeply embarrassed than the same class of men in any other part 
of the world, is traceable to many sources. Their estates were 
many of them purchased with borrowed money, and the debts 
are of equal date with the origin of the property. In Ireland, 
as in England, judgment debts are a charge on such property as 
the debtor may have at the time of confessing such judgment, 
or may afterwards acquire; but in England such judgments are 
not assignable at law. The debt represented by them is soon 
paid, and is not, as in Ireland, regarded as a permanent invest- 
ment of money. The Irish Registration Acts give perfect se- 
curity to a lender of money, that his debtor’s estate cannot be 
encumbered by any secret transactions between him and others, 
in such a way as to deprive him of the priority which register- 
ing his judgment gives. Confidence is thus given to the lender ; 
and the borrower, without any trouble of examining deeds, or 
consulting counsel, or any after delays which might secure him 
against improvidence, executes security after security at the ex- 
pense of a few pounds for each. These judgments were at first 
not altogether such stringent things as they have of late become. 
At first but half the debtor’s freehold lands could be taken in 
execution for a judgment. Afterwards, successive statutes in- 
creased to the creditor the value of his security. Judgments 
confessed were assignable at law in Ireland—judgments re- 
covered in adverse litigation are not; but both classes of judg- 
ments entitled the creditor to receivers in the Courts of Equity 
over the debtor’s lands; and at present more than a million and 
a half of the rental of Ireland is, we believe, under the manage- 
ment of receivers. The legislation of last session has endea- 
voured to correct this evil by varying the nature of the security 
by judgment, and seeking to compel a man, whose exigencies 
require him to obtain money, to sell or mortgage portions of his 
estate, instead of borrowing it on the security of the entire. Sir 
Edward Sugden tells us, that “ the truth is, some of the landed 
proprietors in Ireland require a little protection, they are so 
careless about their property and their money. Before I left 
Treland one or two instances struck me very much. Under the 
Tithe Commutation Act the Court appoints a receiver if the 
tithe rent charge is thirty-one days in arrear. I have, as Chan- 
cellor, signed orders for receivers under that Act, in one case 
for £4, and in another for £5, only! It is a sort of insanity on 
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the part of the owner; for the moment that order is signed, it 
entails an expense of £30 or £40 for putting a receiver = 
the property for a debt of £5.” Certainly men of this class 
ought not to have been given any particular facilities for bor- 
rowing money ; and the vice of the system of borrowing on judg- 
ments was, that neither borrower nor lender looked at all at the 
security given. During the last session the Legislature has sought 
to correct this—too late for any good effect with respect to exist- 
ing proprietors, for whom there seems but little consideration, 
but in the hope, no doubt, that something may be thus done to 
prevent the temptation to similar improvidence in the case of 
future possessors of the land. 

We cannot enter into the discussion on the subject of receivers 
of Irish Courts of Equity, which has occupied the attention of 
a Committee of the House of Commons dation a considerable 
portion of the last year; but there was one topic brought dis- 
tinctly before their notice by Mr. Brooke, one of the Masters of 
Chancery in Ireland. He mentions, that by a recent Act 
growing crops cannot be distrained for rent; and he says that 
this has interfered with the landlord’s remedies most seriously :— 
“ Whenever a tenant is inclined to be dishonest, the system now 
is, that he reaps his crop on a Sunday, on which day a distress 
cannot be made. He gets his neighbours together at five in the 
morning; he reaps his crop, and he has the whole of Sunday to 
carry it off. It has assumed the form of a chattel, and so would 
be subject to distress; but it is Sunday, and it cannot be touched, 
and on Monday morning it is in vain to look for it. That has 
often occurred. I have heard from I suppose fifty different re- 
ceivers, that the tenantry at present have put in as large a crop 
as their means will afford, of wheat and oats into worn-out soils, 
in the hope of reaping their crop next harvest, and departing to 
America with the produce without paying the rent. That is 
very much apprehended.” What was apprehended in June 
last, when Master Brooke was examined, has since extensively 
taken place. There is no Irish newspaper which we take up that 
does not give us numberless cases of the kind. The seizure of 
all property that can be found in a district for one tax or another, 
and the spirit of late legislation, which thinks it has accomplished 
wonders when it has transferred to one man the liability to pay 
another’s debt, has utterly and entirely demoralised the people. 
The tax-collectors employ persons to break down fences, and 
drive the cattle of one man whose rates are paid, into the field 
of another whose rates are due, and there they are seized and 
sold. On the other hand, where the taxes have been paid, the 
farm is crowded with the stock of a hundred friends, who send 
their property there as to a sanctuary. Through the whole 
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length and breadth of the southern districts of Ireland, there 
has not been a Sunday since the harvest was ripe, that has 
not been employed in the fraudulent way anticipated by Master 
Brooke. The growing crop cannot be seized till severed, and 
care is taken to sever it on a day when it cannot be seized. 
We thought, and we expressed it at the time in this Journal, 
that the alteration of the law which freed the growing crop 
from the landlord’s distress was injudicious. The power was 
seldom exercised; and the mere fact of its existence as a power 
was enough to prevent frauds of the kind, now successfully 

ractised, being even imagined; but the Devon Commission 

ad just made its report, and it was thought there ought to 
be legislation of some kind or other as the result of that pro- 
tracted inquiry, and the landlord was deprived of the power 
of seizing growing crops for rent. Many persons thought dis- 
tress for rent ought to be done away altogether, and this mea- 
sure they called a step in the right direction. Doing away the 
remedy altogether might be a right course, but depriving the 
remedy of the power of being effectual was a very different 
thing; and at this very moment we believe that in England 
there is on this subject a serious mistake. Sir Edward Sugden 
is examined, and the following questions put :—“ ¢ An alteration 
took place in the laws a few years ago, which took away the 
right of distraining on growing crops; was that alteration, in 
your opinion, a right alteration?’ ‘I think it was right’ ¢ It 
assimilated the law of Ireland to that of England in that re- 
spect?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You think that right?’ ‘Yes.’ ¢ You think 
that there should not be the power of distraining on any grow- 
ing crops?’ No.” Itis plain from this that it is understood 
the landlord’s power was greater in Ireland than in England, 
and that it was by the new legislation reduced to the English 
scale. This was altogether a mistake. The Irish Act which 
gave the power of distraining growing crops was passed late in 
the reign of George the Third; and it recited the fact, that the 

ower which it for the first time gave in Ireland, had existed in 
Fngland since 1737. To the landlord the remedy was of so 
inconvenient a kind, that we believe it is never resorted to, ex- 
cept when there is no other means of coming at his rights. 
That the power existed was enough to secure him from fraud. 
In a state of society much less requiring such a remedy, the 
English landlord is not able to do without it. ‘That he seldom 
exercises it we have proved by the passage we have quoted from 
Sir Edward Sugden’s evidence, as otherwise his mistake would 
not have been possible. What the effect is of blotting it from 
the Statute-book of Ireland we see now pretty plainly exhibited. 

The destitution among all classes in Ireland, except those 
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supported by official income, is everywhere increasing, and in 
every department of public business the offices are crowded with 
applicants for employment. Men, often of the highest rank, by 
the exigencies of the times, have been forced into what a few years 
ago would have been regarded as unbecoming solicitations, for 
offices, too, that a few years ago they would have regarded it as an 
indignity to have offered to their acceptance. In many of the 
counties of Ireland public business has been seriously interfered 
with by the pecuniary embarrassments of the gentlemen who 
hitherto discharged the onerous duties of magistrate. Foreigners 
were struck with the incident, as the peculiar distinction of the 
British empire, that the important duties of the magistrate were 
performed without any remuneration, and as a natural conse- 
quence of their position in society, by the country gentlemen. 
At present we are told that they have ceased to attend. The 
Assistant Barristers’ Court opens at nine in the morning. From 
time to time a magistrate, in better times, would drop in and 
attend to a case which he found going on, and retire when he 
pleased. Now the barrister is left alone in his glory ; or perhaps 
a police officer or stipendiary magistrate makes his appear- 
ance, if he have no urgent duties, more properly his own, to 
occupy him. The proper magistrates of the country cannot 
in fact attend. They are very often defendants in suits for 
small debts; and though this would not be the time for any 
general rule on the subject, we have no doubt that when the 
social position of a magistrate becomes so altered as that he can- 
not perform his ordinary functions without the anxieties that 
must accompany pecuniary embarrassments, he ought to cease 
to hold the commission of the peace. An assistant barrister, 
who was examined by the Lords’ Committee, tells us, “I had, 
at the very last sessions, a case before me of a very singular 
character. A magistrate was processed for lodging, and it ap- 
peared that he left his own residence and went to a respectable 
tenant to avoid arrest. He got a lodging there, and occupied it 
for a year and nine months. He was sued for the rent of his 
lodging, and set up as his defence that he had built a barn for 
the tenant while there, and that building this barn was a com- 
pensation forthe lodging. It was proved that the barn was built 
for illicit distillation, and that this distillation was carried on by 
the magistrate while in the tenant’s house. It appeared, in the 
investigation of the case, that he certified for that man, who held 
nine or ten acres of ground, being placed on the relief list. This 
magistrate’s property was conveyed to trustees for the use of his 
wife, and his wife distrained the premises of the tenant, her hus- 
band being in the house, for rent, and sold his horse and car and 
cow. It appeared, moreover, that she herself bought these arti- 
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cles, and that they were in her possession at the time of action 
brought. The tenant had a heifer, which he was about sending 
to another place to graze. ‘There is grass at my place,’ said the 
magistrate, ‘send it there,—and there it was sent. When the 
tenant went to get it back, the magistrate swore informations 
against the man for felony. The neighbouring magistrates took 
the informations, and the man and his family were taken to gaol, 
where they were kept till the assizes, (a period of ten days,) and 
then the Grand Jury threw out the bills.” The assistant barris- 
ter in this case took steps to get this gentleman deprived of the 
commission of the peace. Incidents like this must be unfre- 
quent ; but in every local newspaper we each day see advertise- 
ments of the sale under execution of the property of persons still 
exercising the office of Justice of the Peace; and if this state of 
things continues much longer, there will be no class of persons 
in the country fit to discharge the duties of the magistracy. 

The management of estates under the Courts of Equity in 
Ireland has been the subject of much investigation during the 
last session of Parliament, and there seems little doubt that when 
the encumbrances on a property reach a certain amount, the sale 
of such property by a speedy process would be of advantage to 
all parties. The receiver of the rent of an estate can have little 
other power than of settling accounts, and taking care that things 
do not become materially worse than he finds them. His busi- 
ness is to receive for the creditor, whose servant he is, as large a 
part of his debt as possible. The improvement of the estate, or 
the encouragement of the tenants, is scarcely within his province, 
even if he were a person sufficiently acquainted with the subject 
of agriculture to form any reasonable notion of the best course 
of proceeding. But it is unfair to blame the Courts of Equity, 
or their receivers, for the state of facts which, for a long time 
after the receiver’s appointment, must embarrass even the most in- 
telligent and active man that ever undertooksuch an office. The 
assistant barrister for Mayo, when examined before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, described the state of facts which or- 
dinarily, nay almost always, occurs :—“ I find that wherever 
property is about being placed under the Court of Chancery, and 
a receiver appointed, the owner of the property endeavours to 
anticipate the rents. He gets the bills of the tenants ; and from 
the time when notice is served by the receiver the rents are im- 

ounded. The receiver comes to sue before me for the rents. 
‘he tenant comes in: he says,—‘I have paid my landlord; he 
was the person entitled to it; I did not know any other person ; 
I have passed a note for this rent, and must pay it.’ In this way 
differences arise ; and if I am obliged to hold that note as pay- 
ment is of no value as against the receiver, 1 must decree that 
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the receiver is entitled to the rent, and, at the same time, the 
landlord has in his possession the note on the money anticipating 
the rent, and by and bye the tenant is sued before me again on 
the note. In fact, the contests between the receiver and the in- 
heritor to get at the rents in all those cases, which are very 
numerous in the county of Mayo, where so many properties are 
under the Court of Chancery, lead to perpetual litigation and 
demoralisation among the tenantry.” 

A distinction is to be made between the management of pro- 
perty when it becomes placed under the care of the Court, in 
virtue of its guardianship of lunatics and minors, and when it is 
brought in to be administered for creditors. The powers of the 
Court are greater in the former class of cases, and such property 
is often as well managed as any other in the country. In the 
other class of cases, injury arising from the faults of former mis- 
management and improvidence are often of a kind that nothing 
could correct or cure. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Mahony gave evidence on the state of 
landed property in Ireland, and suggested a measure identical 
in principle with the Encumbered Estates Bill. To render his 
evidence intelligible, it should be remembered that, till an act of 
the last session, judgments in Ireland were assignable ; that from 
this difference between the law in England and Ireland, and the 
operation of the Registry Acts, a security might be entered into 
in Ireland binding property of any amount for a few pounds. It 
bound the debtor’s whole property, and every part of it, and money 
was thus borrowed in Ireland on the whole estate of the debtor, 
and not, as in England, by the mortgage of a particular part of it. 
The Englishman can therefore discharge any particular debt by 
the sale of the property which is pledged for its payment. The 
Irishman who has borrowed on judgments finds his whole pro- 
perty affected, and it becomes scarcely possible for him to sell in 
small divisions. ‘The Irishman avoided selling as long as he 
could, because he could scarce do so without a Chancery suit, 
accompanied with all its incidents of expense. Mr. Mahony’s 
remedy was to allow an immediate sale and transfer of the land 
of such debtor, leaving the Court to distribute, according to the 
rights of parties, the purchase-money, but not delaying the de- 
cree for a sale, as at present, till these rights were ascertained 
and adjusted. Mr. Mahony would give the right of sale under 
his proposed bill only to the owner of the estate; thus, while he 
facilitated the transfer of landed property, not crowding the 
market, so as to diminish the value of the property. 

We have little faith in the improvement of Ireland by the in- 
troduction of a new population with other habits. This has been 
at all times overstated ; and popular as is the solution of the tran- 
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quil state of Ulster, compared with the turbulence of the South 
and West of Ireland, which refers the difference to their being 
a people of distinct blood, we have no doubt of its being a 
mistake. At all times, since the first conquest of Ireland, there 
have been continued streams of English settlers; and, till other 
causes operated, the English settler became blended with, and 
undistinguishable from, the mass of the people. The effort to 
break up the old framework of society by plantations and State 
regulations failed. In no part of the island, except perhaps in 
one or two mountain districts, is there any tribe of the unmixed 
Celtic race; but the old framework of society continuing, the 
English became everywhere as the natives. This can be shown 
with certainty of each successive stream of settlers. There was 
no central authority ; and it could scarce be expected that, un- 
supported by the State, the English tribes could do otherwise 
than ally themselves with the native chieftains, and adopt the 
customs of the country, instead of engaging in sien war 
with every one and every thing round them. The contests that 
England had in Ireland were not, for the most part, with the 
natives, but with the degenerate English, as the inhabitants of 
the less civilized parts of the country were called. In a pamphlet 
of 1697, that lies open before us, the writer dwells on the fact, that 
the Irish have increased in number and power by means of the 
English. He speaks of the invasion of Henry IL, and says that 
all the English that came in since that time have been increasing 
the stock of the Irish. “ So great a part have they had in 
making them as numerous as they are, that it could be shown 
that above half the names of Ireland, which are now of the lan- 

age, customs, religion, and interest of the Irish, were old 
jingligh who came over to subdue them. Such are all the 
old names of the pale: such are in the county of Waterford, 
the Powers, Welches, Pendergrasses, Sherlocks, Geraldines, 
Nugents, Condons, Browns, Dobbyns, Heys; such in the 
county of Cork, beside some of these, are the Barrys, Roches, 
Courceys, Meaghs, Fitz-Edmonds, Carons, Waters, Russels, &c. ; 
and thus I could run through all the other counties of Ireland 
were it not tedious. Many old English names there are 
which have been changed into the mere Irish Aac’s and O's. 
The MacQuilins in the county of Antrim, who, in the reign of 
King James the First, were destroyed by the M‘Donnels, were 
anciently Welshmen, and the name was Williams. The O’Relys 
in the county of Cavan some say were Ridleys. The Mac- 
Swynes in Ulster were formerly Veres; and the MacMahons, 
FitzUrsulas. In Connaught, MacMorrice was formerly Pender- 
grass ; MacAvile was Stanton; and MacJ: ordan, Dexter ; Mac- 
Quistolo was Nangle; MacPhadin, MacPieke and MacTomin, 
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were all Barretts ; O’Dowd, Dowdall; MacDolphin, Dolphin ; 
M‘Granel was Nangle; M‘Thomas was Joyes; M‘Orish was 
Birmingham ; O’Naughton, Snow; M‘Koch, Gough; M‘Nam- 
ara was Mortimer ; M‘ William, Eughter ; M‘Phillipine, Burghs ; 
and a vast number of other names which I could reckon.”* 
Among other proofs which this writer gives of the English 
adopting the feelings of the Irish is the case of Sir Valentine 
Brown. Brown lost his estate in the confiscations in William’s 
time. He was,” says our author, “descended from that Sir 
Valentine Brown who, in a discourse about peopling Munster, 
proposed to Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1584, that the Geral- 
dines, and the principals of the freeholders, should be prosecuted 
by war to the extirpation of them and theirs.”—These were the 
days of plantations. 

The writer from whom we quote had his own plans and 
projects. He would have planted the land with French Protes- 
tants; and he makes some reasonable suggestions for the en- 
couragement of the linen trade; but we quote him not for his 
projects and arguments, but his facts. We could from our 
own knowledge of the country mention numberless cases where 
the family name would indicate a different stock from the true 
one; indeed, as we have before intimated, we disregard this 
question of race entirely in the case of so mixed a popula- 
tion as the Irish. How immediately almost the races became 
one is nowhere more strongly exhibited than in the same tract: 
“There are many of the children of Oliver's soldiers in this 
kingdom who cannot speak one word of English ; and, which is 
stranger, the same may be said of some of the children of King 
William’s soldiers, who came but the other day into the country. 
This misfortune is owing to the marrying Irish women for want 
of English, who came not over in as great numbers as was re- 
quisite. ’Tis sure that no Englishman in Ireland knows what 
his children may be as things are now. They cannot well live 
in the country without becoming Irish. * * * The Irish, un- 
less a great deal of care be taken, will outnumber us in a greater 
proportion than they now do. They are not employed in our 
wars as the British are. They marry much younger than the 
British do; and, besides, as I said, the children of the English 
by increasing in this country, will then learn their language, ad- 
mire their customs, marry with them frequently, and of course 
embrace their religion.” 

In Ireland there are two elements of society that have never 





* For several instances of the same kind, see a very interesting despatch of Sir 
Henry Sidney, describing a “ progress” through Connaught in 1576.—Letters and 
Memorials of State, vol. i. p. 103, London, 1747. 
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altogether blended; but neither of those elements is, properly 
speaking, Irish. From the period of the first invasion the Eng- 
lish settlers, who at no time had the advantage of adequate 
protection from the Crown of England, regarded themselves as 
injured by every new arrival from England. England, when- 
ever it made any effort to deal with this troublesome colony, sent 
its ministerial officers from the parent country, and this kept 
jealousy for ever awake and active. The power of England de- 
clined in the direct proportion that the English succeeded in 
establishing themselves through the kingdom; for, as we have 
before stated, it was with men of English descent, but who had 
adopted Irish manners, that the only real struggle was. The 
case of the O’Neills is the single seeming exception to this, and 
this exception relates rather to the Chief than to his followers, 
for long before Elizabeth’s day the English race had spread 
through most of the North. 

The plantations of Elizabeth’s day can scarcely be described 
as successful. The estates of Shane O'Neill were forfeited ; 
and becoming vested in the Crown were given to “jobbing ad- 
venturers, chiefly the sons and dependents of persons about the 
Court, who, with all the power of Government to support them, 
could not hold their possessions against the Irish population.” 

Desmond’s rebellion in the South gave the opportunity of 
another plantation. LElizabeth’s plantation in the North failed 
in consequence of O’Neill’s followers having been left in occu- 
pation of the soil; and it was determined to avoid this in the 
southern plan. The leading thought of the statesmen engaged 
in the scheme was utterly to root out the natives; and, with 
this design, they drove them from the plains to the mountains 
and bogs. The Government saw the wisdom of not giving to 
any one more land than he was able to furnish people for. ‘The 
forfeited lands were divided into seignories and manors, the 
largest of which was not more than 12,000 acres; and it was 
not permitted to make estates to any of the “mere Irish.” The 
attempt failed, for when the natives were driven away the land 
became waste for want of labourers. Such of the Elizabethan 
settlers as remained resident on the soil were obliged to fall in 
with the customs of the country, and make such terms with the 
natives as they could. The English farmers abandoned the 
country ; so did the grantees of the smaller proportions. The 
grantees of such divisions as were large enough to pay the expenses 
of agency and protection continued to hold their patents, and 
their descendants are among the principal gentry of the South 
of Ireland. 

James’s was the next plantation. Ulster “planted” in the 
reign of Elizabeth—regained by the O’Neills—was again dealt 
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with as insurgent, and the great plantation of Ulster—James’s 
favourite plan—was effected. Of this plantation we have for- 
tunately more full accounts than of any of the former settlements 
in Ireland. James’s whole heart was in the business; and there 
seems to have been great anxiety to avoid the mistakes that had 
led to the failure of former experiments. The grants of land 
were smaller in size. Arrangements were made that the castles 
and fortified houses of the settlers should be in elevated situations ; 
and that the natives, who were not, as in Elizabeth’s plan, to be 
extirpated, should be for the most part placed in such localities 
as should place them most under the observation of the new in- 
habitants, and expose the settlers as little as possible to surprise. 
They might still inhabit the bog or marsh, but the mountain 
fastness was no longer to be theirs. James’s Attorney-General, 
Sir John Davies, praises his master in the tone and temper of 
an orator who admires his own speech, and who has little doubt 
of its being reported to the object of his laudation. “ ‘This trans- 
plantation of the natives,” says he, “is made by his Majesty 
rather like a father than like a lord or monarcli. The Romans 
planted whole nations out of Germany into France; the Spani- 
ards lately removed all the Moors out of Grenada into Barbary 
without providing them with any new seats there. When the 
English pale was first planted, all the natives were clean expelled, 
so as not one Irish family had so much as one acre of freehold 
in all the five counties of the pale; and now within these four 
years past the Greames were removed from the borders of Scot- 
Jand to this kingdom (Ireland,) and had not one foot of land 
allotted to them here; but these natives now proposed to be re- 
moved, are only removed to worse lands.” 

In some nine or ten years after the new colony was established, 
we have a report from Captain Pynnar, who was commissioned 
to visit the settlement. It would seem the conditions entered 
into by the wndertakers were but little observed. Houses and 
castles were no doubt built; leases, too, were made to English 
tenants on many of the divisions. Pynnar saw the leases, but 
he thought it unlikely that the British farmer would remain. 
“ My reason for so thinking,” he says, “ is that many of the 
English tenants do not plough up the lands, neither use hus- 
bandrie, because I conceive they are fearful to stock themselves 
with cattle or servants for those labours. Neither do the Irish 
use tillage, for that they also are uncertain of their stay on the 
lands; so that, by this means, the Irish ploughing nothing, do 
use grazing; the English very little; and were it not for the 
Scottish tenants which do plough in many parts of the country, 
those parts may starve; by reason whereof the British, who are 
forced to take their lands at great rates, do lie at the greater 
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rents, paid unto them by the Irish tenants who do graze their 
land; and if the Irish be put away with their cattle, the British 
must forsake their dwellings, or endure great distress on the 
sudden. Yet the combination of the Irish is dangerous to them, 
by robbing them, and otherwise. I observe that the greatest 
number of Irish do dwell upon the lands granted to the city of 
London, which happeneth two ways. First, there are five of 
the proportions assigned to the several companies which are not 
yet estated to any man, but are in the hands of agents, who, 
finding the Irish more profitable than the British tenants, are 
unwilling to draw on the British, persuading the company that 
the lands are mountainous and unprofitable, not regarding the 
future security of the whole. Secondly, the other seven of the 
proportions are leased to several persons for sixty-one years, and 
the lessees do affirm that they are not bound to plant English.” 
Pynnar states, that under these circumstances the British settlers 
are little likely to remain. In a report by Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Governor of the County of Londonderry, to King Charles the 
First, he describes the London companies as not planting with 
British, but for their private profit’s sake neglecting the great 
objects of the plantation. His Majesty had reckoned on this 
settlement being a terror to his enemies. On the contrary, “ it 
will now be a bait to invite them thither, where the chief tenants 
and inhabitants being Irish, are prepared to entertain them.” 
Phillips dwells on the hopes of the Irish, which were for ever 
presenting to their imaginations a future change of property :— 
“ Tn all the six escheated counties there are not many above six 
thousand British bodies, and most of them untrained, unarmed, 
and unapt for service; and the natives, who daily watch for the 
return of their young lords, (as they call them,) Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell, and the rest, now in the Spanish army, promising 
to themselves a repossession of their country, are at liens four 
times as many.” Phillips dwells on the great danger to the 
English from being thus outnumbered by the Irish, and states 
the larger rents which the Irish give as the sole cause of their 
being preferred as tenants:—‘ The natives,” he says, “ give 
more than they can well raise, in the assured hope that time 
may, by rebellion, relieve them of their heavy landlords, whom, 
in the meantime, they were contented to suffer under, though to 
their utter impoverishing, and enduring rather than not have a 
footing to entertain their expected lords.” It would appear, 
then, that whatever were the purpose of Government, the gran- 
tees of these forfeited lands, and the London companies in par- 
ticular, had no objection to Irish tenants; and that there seemed 
a strong probability of James’s colonists falling into Irish habits 
like all previous English settlers, The Rebellion of 1641 showed 
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that Sir Thomas Phillips’ fears were not without foundation. 
We believe the London Companies have been very good land- 
lords both to their Irish and English tenants; but we think that 
somewhat more of merit is ascribed to them than they have 

uite deserved. To the linen trade, and to external commerce, 
the prosperity of the north of Ireland is to be ascribed. Land- 
lords, el they be joint-stock companies or individuals, are 
what society and the incidents of the time make them. 

The project of planting Connaught was also taken up by 
James, and afterwards by Charles. Here there was no re- 
bellion to enable them to dispose of the lands as forfeited ; 
and large fines were extorted from the proprietors to cure de- 
fects in the old grants and enrolments. Connaught escaped in 
Cromwell's day, for he had a plan of his own for it; and in 
William’s time “there had been so great a neglect in the prose- 
cution of the King’s title, that no inquisitions went into that 
wovince till 1695, which gave the forfeiting persons time and 
ice to set up what encumbrances they pleased, and when 
they were issued, the findings were almost as the ceunsel of the 
forfeiting persons pleased; and, indeed, by the great dispropor- 
tion of Protestants to Papists, which is computed at not one to 
fifty, and so very few Protestant freeholders within most coun- 
ties of that province, and so little justice to be had there, that 
the province itself seems scarcely to be reduced to his Majesty’s 
obedience.”* 

It has been said, that in the partition of Ireland after the civil 
wars of Cromwell, a new class of proprietors took possession of 
the soil, who did not, like the old settlers, blend with the na- 
tives, or adopt native manners, and this is ascribed to the Pro- 
testantism of the Cromwellite settlers. The grants of land were 
in small quantities; and it is assumed that each of the grantees 
sate down under his own vine and fig-tree, and past a pious and 
happy life in testifying against the superstitions of the natives. 
Some of the persons examined by the committees told us of num- 
bers of these people, not having actually passed into the class of 
gentry, realizing the theory of small proprietors resident on their 
own fee-simple estates, and like the class of persons known in 
Cumberland as “ statesmen,” continuing in the same position of 
society ever since their establishment in the country. Some ac- 
cidental cases of the kind there may be; they must be very few. 
The late Czsar Otway, the very best writer on Irish topography 
and manners that we have, in describing the west coast, tells us 
of a district in Erris, which— 


“ After the great change of property, in consequence of the Crom- 





* Report on Forfeitures of 1691. 
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wellian conquest, came into the hands of an Irish placeman, Sir James 
Shaen. His son, Arthur, when lives became more secure, and the 
Act of Settlement gave the security the new proprietary wanted, in- 
troduced a colony of Protestants, who were accompanied by a clergy- 
man of their own persuasion, and under the inspection and encourage- 
ment of their landlord, who gave them leases in perpetuity, and af- 
forded them every facility. ‘They threw most of the available land 
into stock-farms, forcing the natives to retire to the mountain glens 
of the interior. 

** Tt is evident that the men who had the courage to undertake this 
settlement, had also the moral energy to persevere ; therefore, while 
this generation lasted, improvements went on. A better breed of 
cattle, and a superior tillage, were introduced ; and though they were 
annoyed and robbed by the old natives, still the colony prospered as 
well as circumstances would admit. But here, or indeed elsewhere 
all over the land, and at all times of its history, the generation that 
succeeded the first settlers was of a very deteriorated character. I 
believe no race of men was ever known to have changed character 
so rapidly as the Cromwellian settlers; the descendants of the stiff, 
stern, often fanatical, sometimes pious, Puritans, Baptists, and Presby- 
terians, became the most profligate and careless of mankind. It has 
been always the character of the English settlers in Ireland to become 
ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores ; but, I believe, no race so rapidly adopted 
the wild extravagant character of the Irish as the Cromwellian. Be- 
fore half a century had elapsed, properties that had been divided 
amongst soldiers, officers, and adventurers, were lavished and spent as 
“asily as they had been acquired; and instances are on record, of 
estates now worth thousands a year, being exchanged for a horse, a 
setting dog, or some even more vicious accommodation ; and as in all 
times and places where there are spendthrifts, there will be accumu- 
lators, in a comparatively short time, a vast quantity of the small 
Cromwellian allotments were absorbed, and merged into the possession 
of watchful and clever appropriators ; and still the evil remained as 
from the beginning, and still continues, of the country being parti- 
tioned amongst a comparatively small proprietary, who had neither 
the means, the knowledge, nor desire to improve their large posses- 
sions. In Erris, the original lessees of Sir Arthur Shaen, instead of 
devoting themselves to husbandry, to enclosing, tilling, and manuring 
their allotments, and acting the part of industrious yeomen, became 
merely stock-owners, running their cattle over tracts that remained in 
their hands as unimproved as ever. I don’t believe stockmen ever have, 
or ever will, improve any country. They have in a great measure 
kept Connaught unimproved, and a large portion of South America. 
In the same way will they keep back Australia. The life of a stock- 
man must, for a great part of the year, be inactive ; therefore, amongst 
uneducated men, sporting and carousing will naturally ensue ; hence 
expenditure greater than income, embarrassment, a diminished stock, 
property parted with, and eventual ruin. 

“‘ The lessees of Sir Arthur Shaen would be gentlemen of the char- 
acter I have just alluded to, and they have in a great measure ceased 
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to exist as gentry; for very few indeed of those names recorded, as 
holding under the original grant, are now known in Erris ; and of those 
few, some have descended and mixed with the common people, both 
in religion, condition, and manners; for it has been remarked, not 
only here, but elsewhere, that when Protestants, either from intermar- 
riage or other causes, become Roman Catholics, they sink in the scale 
of civilisation, and become something worse—never better than the 
common people.”—Otway’s Erris and TyRAWLEY. 


Mr. Otway tells us of these settlers having adopted the habits 
of dissipation of the gentry round them. The forcible expulsion 
of the natives did little good. The colony was soon plundered 
by its unruly neighbours, and the natives were admitted to a 
participation of the soil. 


“ The consequence of introducing the natives to the cultivation of 
the soil as cotters or tenants, was that these settlers exacting consider- 
able real loss in money, service, and produce, became all petty land- 
lords ; and having themselves little or no rent to pay, the cultivation 
of the soil became by them entirely neglected. They merely shared 
the run-ridge of the tenant, as far as a couple of sums ;* for the feed- 
ing of the host of followers, nurses, and nurses’ children, to the third 
and fourth generation, that swarmed their well-stored kitchens.”— 
Knight’s Errts, p. 65. 


It is understood that extensive tracts of land are now to be 
sold in this district. “The Encumbered Estates Act” will give 
the opportunity of disposing, with but little delay, of property, 
which it was, we believe, under any circumstances, impossible 
for the present proprietors to have preserved; and as we think 
that the population of that district could not possibly have been 
supported by its own resources, or by agriculture to whatever 
degree improved, we are glad to learn that a body such as 
the Corporation of London, with its vast means, undertakes 
the task of civilizing the district.} There can be no relief 
for Ireland but in some vast increase of commerce. The noble 
harbours on the western coast of Ireland would seem to invite 
the trade of America. There are many circumstances which 
would suggest it as by no means improbable that the manufac- 





* The holdings are by sums or collops, which originally meant the number of 
heads the farm could rear by pasture ; but as more tillage became necessary, they 
divided the crop ground into collops, as well as the pasture. The tillage collop is 
supposed to be capable of supporting one family by its produce.—Knight’s Erris, 
p- 46. “A sum,” says Dean Lyons, in evidence before the Devon Commission, 
“is a grazing for one cow, which they call in that country a collop.” 

+ For an account of the run-ridge or rundale occupation of land in this district, 
see “ North British Review,” vol. vi. p. 522. 

t Since this was written, the purpose attributed to the London Corporation is 
said to have been abandoned. 
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ture of cotton may give employment to thousands. ‘The marble 
of the district is of exceeding beauty. While we write, we 
have chanced to open a Dublin paper, which says, that “ the 
beauties of the western marbles selected by Sir Robert Kane 
for the decoration of the Hall of the Museum of Irish Indus- 
try, may well excite the admiration of all who see them. We 
would recommend those who wish to become conversant with 
the resources of the country to spend an hour in this museum. 
The ores of copper and lead, if properly taken in hand, might 
supply wealth to thousands—the corals and other manures, 
which, if properly made use of, would give fertility to the agri- 
culture of the west—the specimens of produce which, contrasted 
with those obtained in more favoured districts, give proof of 
what may hereafter be done—the minerals, marbles, and valu- 
able building materials of all kinds, afford the most useful and 
practical information to all who would look to the west as a field 
of future enterprise.” 

It would be indeed happy if the thraldom in which Ireland 
has been held down could be broken—we look forward, not 
without hope, but still with great misgiving. It seems to us im- 

ossible, with the existing Poor-Law, that anything can be done. 
While out-door relief continues, all that has the name of pro- 
perty must be absorbed. The return which the capitalist ex- 
pects, and which, with whatever generosity his undertakings 
may be commenced, must be made, or the undertakings be dis- 
continued, is rendered, to say the least of it, precarious by the 
continued drain of increasing pauperism. Something will be 
done for the relief of the rate-payer, by increasing the number 
of Unions, and diminishing the size of electoral divisions. Still, 
until out-door relief is altogether abandoned, nothing is done. 
How prophetic was the language of Mr. Senior, in a report 
drawn up previous to the passing of the Irish Poor-Law :— 
“ We are proposing to gradually abolish out-door relief even in 
England, where the standard of subsistence is high, the sources 
of employment are abundant, and the whole population is trained 
to local administration. To introduce it into Ireland would be 
to inflict on the country a greater injury than any she has yet 
suffered from us. The disease, which required two centuries 
of gradual increase before it became intolerable in England, 
would, in less than ten years, become unbearable, perhaps in- 
curable, in Ireland.” 
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THE studies of Metaphysics and Medicine have more in com- 
mon, both as to means and ends, than may perhaps at first sight 
appear. John Locke and Thomas Sydenham,—the one the 
founder of our analytical philosophy of mind, and the other of our 
practical medicine,—were not only great personal friends, but 
were of essential use to each other in their respective depart- 
ments; and we may safely affirm, that for much in the Essay on 
Human Understanding, we are indebted to its author’s intimacy 
with Sydenham, “one of the master builders at this time in the 
commonwealth of learning,” as Locke calls him, in company 
with “ Boyle, Huygens, and the incomparable Mr. Newton :” 
And Sydenham, it is well known, in the third edition of his 
“ Observationes Medic,” expresses his deep obligation to Locke 
in his dedicatory letter to their common friend Dr. Mapletoft, in 
these words :—“ Nosti preeterea, quam huic mez methodo suf- 
fragantem habeam, qui eam intimius per omnia perspexerat, 
utrique nostrum conjunctissimum Dominum Johannem Lock ; 
quo quidem viro, sive ingenio judicioque acri et subacto, sive 
etiam antiquis (hoc est optimis) moribus, vix superiorem quen- 
quam inter eos qui nunc sunt homines repertum iri confido, 
paucissimos certe pares.” Referring to this passage, when notic- 
ing the early training of this “ ingenium judiciumque acre et sub- 
actum,” Dugald Stewart says, with great truth, “ No science 
could have been chosen, more happily calculated than Medicine, 
to prepare such a mind for the prosecution of those speculations 
which have immortalized his name ; the complicated and fugitive, 
and often equivocal phenomena of disease, requiring in the ob- 
server a far greater proportion of discriminating sagacity than 
those of Physics, strictly so called ; resembling, in this respect, 
much more nearly, the phenomena about which Metaphysics, 
Ethics, and Politics are conversant.” 
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Hartley, Mackintosh, and Brown were physicians; and we 
know that medicine was a favourite subject with Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Descartes, and Berkeley. We wish our young 
doctors kept more of the company of these and such like men, 
and knew a little more of the laws of thought, of the nature and 
rules of evidence, of the general procedure of their own minds in 
the search after, the proof and the application of, what is true, 
than, we fear, they generally do.” They might do so without 
knowing less of their Auscultation, Histology, and other good 
things, than they do, and with knowing them to much better 
purpose. We wonder, for instance, how many of the century of 
graduates sent forth from our University every year—armed 
with microscope, stethoscope, uroscope,f pleximeter, &c., and 
omniscient of rales and rhonchi, sibilous and sonorous ; crepita- 
tions moist and dry ; bruits de rape, de scie, et de soufflet ; blood 
plasmata cytoblasts and nucleated cells, and great in the in- 
finitely littlk—we wonder how many of these eager and ac- 
complished youths could “ unsphere the spirit of Plato,” or read 
with moderate relish and understanding one of the Tusculan 
Disputations, or who had ever heard of “ Butler’s Three Sermons 
on Human Nature,” “ Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher,” or of an 
“ Essay on the Conduct of the Understanding,” of which Mr. 
Hallam says, “I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
the time that the reasoning faculties become developed,” and 
whose admirable author we shall now endeavour to prove to have 
been much more one of themselves than is generally supposed. 

In coming to this conclusion, we have been mainly indebted 
to the classical, eloquent, and conclusive tract by Lord Gren- 
ville, entitled “ Oxford and Locke ;” to Lord King’s life of his 
great kinsman; to Wood’s Athene and Lasti Oxonienses ; to 
the letters from Locke to Drs. Mapletoft, Molyneux, Sir Hans 
Sloane and Boyle, published in the collected edition of his 
works ; to War<’s Lives of the Gresham Professors; and to a 
very curious collection of letters of Locke, Algernon Sidney, 





* Pinel states, with great precision, the necessity there is for physicians to make 
the mind of man, as well as his body, their especial study. « L’histoire de l’enten- 
dement humain, pourroit-elle étre ignoree par le médecin, qui a non-seulement a 
déerire les vésanies ou maladies morales, et 4 indiquer toutes leurs nuances, mais 
encore, qui a besoin de porter la logique la plus sécére pour éviter de donner de la 
réalité a de termes abstraits pour procéder aree sagesse des idées simples a des idées 
compleres, et qui a sans cesse sous ses yeux des écrits, ot le défaut de s’entendre, la 
séduction de Vesprit de systéme, et Vabus des expressions tagues et indéterminées ont 
amené de milliers des volumes et des disputes interminables ?”—M éthodes d’ Etudier en 
M édeciue. 

+ We suppose we shall soon arrive at that exquisite nicety predicted by Man- 
deville, when our uroseope will enable us to “diagnose” in the product of a Sun- 
day the religion, and in that of a weekday the politics, of our patient. 
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the second Lord Shaftesbury, and others, edited and privately 
printed by the eccentric Dr. T. Forster. 

Le Clere, i in his Eloge upon Locke in the Bibliotheque Choisie, 
(and in this he has been followed by all subsequent biographers, ) 
states, that when a student at Christ Church, Oxford, he de- 
voted himself with great earnestness to the study of Medicine, 
but that he never practised it as his profession, his chief object 
having been to qualify himself to act as his own physician, on 
account of his general feebleness of health and tendency to con- 
sumption. To show the incorrectness of this statement, we give 
the following short notice of his medical studies and practice ; ; it 
is necessarily slight, but justifies, we think, our assertion in re- 
gard to him gud medicus. 

Locke was born in 1632 at Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 
29th of August, the anniversary, as Dr. Forster takes care to 
let us know, of "the Decollation of St. John the Baptist—eight 
years after Sydenham, and ten before Newton. He left West- 
minster school in 1651, and entered Christ Church, distinguish- 
ing himself chiefly in the departments of medicine and general 
physics, and greatly enamoured of the brilliant and then new 
philosophy of Descartes. 

In connexion with Locke’s university studies, Anthony Wood, 
in his autobiography, has the following curious passage: “ I be- 
gan a course of chemistry under the noted chemist and rosicru- 
cian Peter Sthael of Strasburg, a strict Lutheran, and a great 
hater of women. The club consisted of ten, whereof were F ‘rank 
Turner, now Bishop of Ely, Benjamin Woodroof, now Canon 
of Christ Church, and John Locke of the same house, now a 
noted writer. This same John Locke was a man of a turbulent 
spirit, clamorous, and never contented; while the rest of our 
club took notes from the mouth of their master, who sat at the 
upper end of a long table, the said Locke scorned to do this, 
but was for ever prating and troublesome.” This misogynistical 
rosicrucian was brought over to Oxford by Boyle, and had 
among his pupils Sir Christopher Wren, Dr. W ‘allis, and Sir 
Thomas Millington. The fees were three pounds, one-half paid 
in advance. 

Locke continued through life greatly addicted to medical and 
chemical researches. He “kept the first regular journal of the 
weather, and published it from time to time in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and in Boyle’s History of the Air. He used in his 
observations a barometer, a thermometer, and ahygrometer. His 
letters to Boyle are full of experiments and speculations about 
chemistry and medicine ; and in a journal kept by him when tra- 
velling in France is this remarkable entry: “ M. Toinard pro- 
duced a large bottle of muscat ; it was clear when he set it on the 
table, but when the stopper was ‘drawn a multitude of little bubbles 
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arose. It comes from this, that the included air had liberty to 
expand itself ;—query, whether this be air new generated. Take a 
bottle of fermenting liquor, and tie a bladder over its mouth, how 
much new air will this produce, and has this the quality of com- 
mon air?” We need hardly add, that about a hundred years 
after this Dr. Black answered this capital query, and in doing 
so, transformed the whole face of chemistry. 

We now find that, in contradiction to the generally received 
account, Wood, who was an Oxford man, and living on the 
spot, says, in his spiteful way, “Mr. Locke, after having gone 
through the usual courses preparatory to practice, entered upon 
the physic line, and got some business at Oxford.” Nothing can 
be more explicit than this, and more directly opposed to Le Clere’s 
account of his friend’s early life, which, it may be remembered, 
was chiefly derived from notes furnished by the second Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose information must necessarily have been at 
second or third hand. In 1666, Lord Ashley, afterwards the 
first Lord Shaftesbury, came to Oxford to drink the water of 
Astrop ; he was suffering from an abscess in his chest, the con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse. Dr. Thomas, his lord- 
ship’s attendant, happening to be called out of town, sent his 
friend Locke, then practising there, who examined into his com- 
plaints, and advised the abscess to be opened; this was done, 
and, as the story goes, his lordship’s life was saved. From this 
circumstance took its origin the well-known friendship of these 
two famous men. That their connexion at first was chiefly that 
of patient and doctor, is plain from the expression, “ He, the Earl, 
would not suffer him to practise medicine out of his house, ex- 
cept among some of his particular friends,” implying that he was 
practising when he took him. In 1668, Locke, then in his 36th 
year, accompanied the Earl and Countess of Northumberland to 
the Continent, as their physician. The Earl died on his journey 
to Rome, leaving Locke with the Countess in Paris. When 
there, he attended her during a violent attack of what seems to 
have been tic-douloureux, a most interesting account of which, 
and of the treatment he adopted, was presented by the late Lord 
King to the London College of Physicians, and was read before 
them in 1829. We have, by the great kindness of Dr. Paris, 
the president of the College, had access to a copy of this medical 
and literary curiosity, which, besides its own value as a plain, clear 
statement of the case, and as an example of simple, skilful treat- 
ment, is the best of all proofs that at that time Locke was a 
regular physician. We cannot give this case higher praise, or in- 
dicate more significantly its wonderful superiority to the cases to 
be found in medical authors of the same date, than by saying that 
in expression, in description, in diagnosis, and in treatment, it 
differs very little from what we have in our own best works. 
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After the Earl’s death, Locke returned to England, and seems 
to have lived partly at Exeter House with Lord Shaftesbury, and 
partly at Oxtord. It was in 1670, at the latter place, that he 
sketched the first outline of his immortal Essay, the origin of 
which he has so modestly recorded in his Epistle to the Reader. 
Dr. Thomas, and most probably Dr. Sydenham, were among the 
“five or six friends who met at my chambers,” and started the 
idea of that work, “ which has done more than any other single 
work to rectify prejudice, to undermine established errors, to dif- 
fuse a just mode of thinking, to excite a fearless spirit of inquiry, 
and yet to contain it within the boundaries nature has set to the 
human faculties. If Bacon first discovered the rules by which 
knowledge is to be advanced, Locke has most contributed by pre- 
cept and example to make mankind at large observe them, and 
has thus led to that general diffusion of a healthful and vigorous 
understanding, which is at once the greatest of all improvements, 
and the instrument by which all other improvements must be 
accomplished.” 

About this time Locke seems to have been made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. In 1674 he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine; he never was Doctor of Medicine, though he gener- 
ally passed among his friends as Dr. Locke. 

In 1675 he went abroad for his health, and apparently, also, 
to pursue his medical studies. He remained for some time at 
Montpellier, then the most famous of the schools of medicine. 
He attended the lectures of the celebrated Barbyrac, to whose 
teaching Sydenham is understood to have been so much indebt- 
ed. When there, and during his residence abroad, he kept a diary, 
large extracts from which are for the first time given by Lord 
King.* The following account of the annual “ capping” at 
Montpellier is very amusing. “ The manner of making a Doctor 
of Physic is this; 1st, a procession in scarlet robes and black 
caps—the professor took his seat—and after a company of fid- 
dlers had played a certain time, he made them a sign to hold, 
that he might have an opportunity to entertain the company, 
which he did in a speech against innovations—the musicians 
then took their turn. The Inceptor or candidate, then began 
his speech, wherein I found little edification, being chiefly com- 
plimentary to the chancellor and professors, who were present. 





* Lord King refers to numerous passages in Locke’s Diaries exclusively devoted 
to medical subjects, which he has refrained from publishing, as unlikely to interest 
the general public ; and Dr. Forster gives us to understand that he has in his 
possession “some ludicrous, sarcastic, and truly witty letters to his friend Furley 
on medicine, his original profession ;” but which jetters the doctor declines giving 
to the public “in these days of absurd refinement.” We would gladly forswear 
our refinement to have a sight of them; anything that Locke considered worth 
the writing down about anything is likely to be worth the reading. 
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The Doctor then put on his head the cap that had marched 
in on the beadle’s staff, in sign of his doctorship—put a ring 
upon his finger—girt himself about the loins with a gold chain 
—made him sit down beside him—that having taken pains he 
might now take ease, and kissed and embraced him in token of 
the friendship which ought to be amongst them.” 

From Montpellier he went to Paris, and was a diligent student 
of anatomy under Dr. Guenelon, with whom he was afterwards 
so intimate, when living in exile at Amsterdam. 

In June 1667, when in Paris, he wrote the following jocular 
letter to his friend Dr. Mapletoft, then physic professor at Gre- 
sham College. This letter, which is not noticed in any life of 
Locke that we have seen, is thus introduced by Dr. Ward :— 
“ Dr. Mapletoft did not continue long at Gresham, and yet longer 
than he seems to have designed, by a letter to him, written by 
the famous Mr. John Locke, dated from Paris, 22d June 1677, 
in which is this passage: ‘ If either absence (which sometimes 
increases our desires) or love (which we see every day produces 
strange effects in the world) have softened you, or disposed you 
towards a liking for any of our fine new things, ’tis but saying 
so, and I am ready to furnish you, and should be sorry not to 
be employed; I mention love, for you know I have a particular 
interest of my own init. When you look that way, nobody 
will be readier, as you may guess, to throw an old shoe after you, 
much for your own sake, and a little for a friend of yours. But 
were I to advise, perliaps I should say that the lodgings at Gre- 
sham College were a quiet and comfortable habitation.’ By 
this passage,” continues Ward, “ it seems probable that Dr. 
Mapletoft had then some views to marriage, and that Mr. Locke 
was desirous, should it so fall out, to succeed him. But neither 
of these events happened at the time, for the Doctor held his 
arena. till the 10th October 1679, and in November fol- 
owing, married Rebecca, the daughter of Mr. Lucy Knightley 
of Hackney, a Hamburg merchant.” And we know that on 
the 10th of May that same year, Locke was sent for from Paris 
by Lord Shaftesbury, when his Lordship was made President 
of Sir William Temple’s Council, half a year after which they 
were both exiles in Holland. As we have already said, there is 
something very characteristic in this jocular, pawky, affectionate 
letter. 

There can be little doubt from this, that so late as 1677, when 
he was 45 years of age, Locke was able and willing to undertake 
the formal teaching of medicine. 

It would not be easy to say how much mankind would have 
at once lost and gained—how much the philosophy of mind would 
have been hindered, and how much that of medicine would have 
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been advanced, had John Locke’s lungs been as sound as his un- 
derstanding, and had he “ stuck to the physic line,” or had his 
friend Dr. Mapletoft “looked that way” a little earlier, and 
made Rebecca Knightley his wife two years sooner, or had Lord 
Shaftesbury missed the royal reconcilement and his half year’s 
presidency. 

Medicine would assuredly have gained something it still lacks, 
and now perhaps more than ever, “had that “ friend of yours,’ 
having thrown the old shoe with due solemnity and precision at 
the heads of the happy couple, much for their sakes and a little 
for his own, settled down in that quiet, comfortable, baccalau- 
rean habitation, over against the entrance into Bishopsgate Street, 
and had thenceforward, in the prime of life, directed the full 
vigour of that singularly enlightened, sound, humane, and _prac- 
tical understanding, to the exposition, of what Lord Grenville so 
justly calls, “ the large and difficult” subject of medicine. What 
an amount of gain to rational and effective medicine—what de- 
molition of venerable and mischievous error—what exposition 
of immediately useful truth—what an example for all future 
labourers in that vast and perilous field, of the best method of 
attaining the best ends, might not have been expected from him 
of whom it was truly said “that “he knew something of every 
thing that could be useful to mankind!” It is no wonder then, 
that ‘looking frum the side of medicine, we grudge the loss of the 
Locke “ Physic Lectures,” and wish that we might, without 
fable, imagine ourselves in that quaint steep-roofed quadrangle, 
with its fifteen trees and its diagonal walks across the green 
Court ; and at eight o’clock, when the morning sun was falling 
on the long legs and antenne: of the gilded arasshoppers, and the 
mighty hum of aw: akening London was beginning to rise, 
might figure to ourselves the great philosopher : stepping briskly 
through “the gate into his lecture-room—his handsome, serious 
face, set “ in his hood, according to his degree in the university, 
as was thought meet for more order and comeliness sake,” and 
there, twice every week in the term, deliver the “solemn Physic 
Lecture,” in the Latin tongue, in dutiful accordance with the 
“ agreement tripartite, between the mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens of London—the wardens and commonalty of the mystery 
of mercers, and the lecturers in Gresham House ;” and again, 
six hours later, read the same “ solemn lecture” we would 
fancy with more relish and spirit in the “ English tongue,” 
“forasmuch,” so good Sir Thomas’ will goes, “as the oreater part 
of the auditory is like to be of such citizens and others as have 
small knowledge, or none at all, of the Latin tongue, and for that 
every man, for his health’ s sake, will desire to have some know- 
ledge of the art of physic.” 
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We have good evidence, from the general bent and spirit 
of Locke’s mind, and from some occasional passages in his 
letters, especially those to Dr. Molyneux, that he was fully 
aware of the condition of medicine at that time, and of the 
only way by which it could be improved. Writing to Dr. 
Molyneux, he says, “I perfectly agree with you concerning 
general theories—the curse of the time and destructive not less 
of life than of science—they are for the most part but a sort 
of waking dream, with which, when men have warmed their 
heads, they pass into unquestionable truths. This is beginning at 
the wrong end, men laying the foundation in their own fancies, 
and then suiting the phenomena of diseases, and the cure of 
them, to these fancies. I wonder, after the pattern Dr. Syden- 
ham has set of a better way, men should return again to this 
romance way of physic. But I see it is more easy and more 
natural for men to build castles in the air of their own than to 
survey well those that are on the ground. Nicely to observe the 
history of diseases in all their changes and circumstances is a work 
of time, accurateness, attention, and judgment,* and wherein if men, 
through prepossession or oscitancy, mistake, they may be con- 
vinced of their error by unerring nature and matter of fact. 
What we know of the works of nature, especially in the consti- 
tution of health and the operations of our own bodies, is only by 
the sensible effects, but not by any certainty we can have, of the 
tools she uses, or the ways she works by.” 

But we must draw this notice of Locke in the character of 
Doctor to a close. In the Philosophical Transactions for 1697, 
there is an account by him of an odd case of hpyertrophied nails, 
which he had seen at La Charité when in Paris, and he gives 
pictures of the hornlike excrescences, one of them upwards of 
four inches long. The second Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
Locke’s pupil, and for whom he chose his wife, in a letter to 
Furley, who seems to have been suffering from a relapse of in- 
termittent fever, explains, with great distinctness and good sense, 
“ Dr. Locke's method” of treating this disease with the Peruvian 
bark ; adding, “I am satisfied, that of all medicines, if it be good 





* The eloquent Buffon thus speaks of the gift of observation :—“ Il y a une espéce 
de force de génie, et de courage d’esprit, a pouvoir envisager sans s’étonner, la Nature 
dans la multitude innombrable de ses productions, et a se croire capable de les 
comprendre et de les comparer ; il y a une espéce de gout, 4 les aimer, plus 
grand que le gout qui n’a pour but, que des objets particuliers, et l’un peut dire, 
que l’amour et |’étude de la Nature, suppose dans l’esprit deux qualités qui parois- 
sent opposées, les grandes vues d’un génie ardent, qui embrasse tout d’un coup- 
d’ceil, et les petites attentions d’un instinct laborieux, qui ne s’attache qu’a un seul 
point.” Gaubius calls it “ mascudum illud observandi studium veteribus tantopere 
excultum.” 
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of its kind, and properly given, it is the most innocent and 
effectual, whatever bugbear the world makes of it, especially the 
tribe of inferior physicians, from whom it cuts off so much busi- 
ness and gain.” We now conclude our notices of Locke’s medi- 
cal history, which, however imperfect, seem to us to warrant our 
original assertion, with the following weighty sentence taken 
from the admirable “ Fragment on Study” given by Lord 
King, and which was written when Locke was at his studies at 
Oxford. It accords nicely with what we have already quoted 
from Dugald Stewart :— 


*‘ Physic, polity, and prudence are not capable of demonstration, 
but a man is principally helped in them, 1, by the history of matter 
of fact; and, 2, by a sagacity of inquiring into probable causes, and 
finding out an analogy in their operations and effects. Whether a 
certain course in public or private affairs will succeed well—whether 
rhubarb will purge, or quinquina cure an ague, can be known only by 
experience.”* 


SYDENHAM, the prince of practical physicians, whose charac- 
ter is as beautiful and as genuinely English as his name, did for 
his art what Locke did for the philosophy of mind—he made it, 
in the main, observational ; he made knowledge a means, not 
anend. It would not be easy to over-estimate our obligations 


as a nation to these two men, in regard to all that is involved 
in health of body and soundness of mind. They were among the 
first in their respective departments to show their faith in the 
inductive method, by their works. They both professed to be 
more of guides than critics, and were the interpreters and ser- 
vants of Nature, not her diviners and tormentors. They pointed 
out a way, and walked in it; they taught a method, and used it, 
rather than announced a system or a discovery; they collected 
and arranged their visa before settling their coyitata, a mean- 
spirited proceeding, doubtless, in the eyes of the prevailing dealers 
in hypotheses, being in reality the exact reverse of their philoso- 
phy. How curious, how humbling, to think that it was not till 





* Dr. Thomas Young puts this very powerfully in the preface to his “ Intro- 
duction to Medical Literature.” “ There is, in fact, no study more difficult than 
that of physic: it exceeds, as a science, the comprehension of the human mind ; 
and those who blunder onwards, without attempting to understand what they see, 
are often nearly on a level with those who depend too much on imperfect general- 
izations.” Some departments of knowledge defy all attempts to su!ject them to 
any didactic method, and require the exercise of a peculiar address, a judgment, 
or a taste, which can only be formed by indirect means. It appears that physic 
is one of those departments in which there is frequent necessity for the exercise of 
an incommunicable faculty of judgment, and a sagacity which may be called tran- 
scendental, as extending beyond the simple combination of all that can be taught by 
precept,” 
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this time, that men in search of truth were brought to see that 
“it is not the insufficiency or incapacity of man’s mind, but the 
remote standing or placing thereof, that breedeth mazes and in- 
comprehensions ; for as the sense afar off is full of mistaking, 
but is exact at hand, so is it of the understanding, the remedy 
whereof is not to quicken or strengthen the organ, but to go nearer to 
the olyect.” Well might the noble author even now say, as he 
does in the context—(he is treating of medicine)—“ Medicine 
is a science which hath been more professed than laboured, more 
laboured than advanced, the labour being in my judgment more 
in a circle than in progression: I find much iteration, but small 
addition ;” and he was right in laying much of this evil condi- 
tion to the discontinuance of “ the ancient and serious diligence 
of Hippocrates.” This serious diligence, this axpuSea or nicety 
of observation,’ by which the “ divine old man of Cos” achieved 
so much, was Sydenham’s master-principle in practice and in 
speculation. He proclaimed it anew, and displayed in his own 
case its certain and inestimable fruits. 

It appears to us one of the most interesting, as it is certainly 
one of the most difficult and neglected departments of medical 
literature, to endeavour to trace the progress of medicine as a 
practical art, with its rules and instruments, as distinguished from 
its consolidation into a systematic science with its doctrines and 
laws, and to make out how far these two, which conjoined form 
the philosophy of the subject, have or have not harmonized with, 
and been helpful to each other, at different periods of their his- 
tories. Much might be done to make such an inquiry instruc- 
tive and attractive, by marking out the history of medicine into 
three or four great epochs, and taking, as representative of each, 
some one distinguished artsman or practitioner, as well as teacher 
or discoverer. We might have Hippocrates and his epoch, 
Sydenham and his, John Hunter, Pinel, and Lennec and theirs. 
These great men, differed certainly widely enough in character 
and in circumstances, but all agreed in this, their possessing in 
large measure, and of rare quality, that native sagacity, that 
power of serious, choice, patient, continuous, honest observation, 
which is at once a gift and a habit ; that instinct for seeking and 
finding, which Bacon calls “ eaperientia literata, sagacitas potius 
et odoratio quedam venatica, quam scientia ;” that general strength 
and soundness of understanding, and that knack of being able 
to apply their knowledge, instantly and aright, in practice, which 
must ever constitute the cardinal virtues of a great physician, 
the very pith and marrow of his worth. 

Of the two first of these famous men, we fear there survives 
in the profession little more than the names; and we receive 
from them, and are made wiser and better by inheriting their 
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treasures of honest and exquisite observation, of judicious expe- 
rience, without, we fear, knowing or caring much from whom it 
has come. “ One man soweth, and another reapeth.” The 
young forget the old, the children their fathers; and we are all 
too apt to1 reverse the saying of the wise king,—“I praised the 
dead that are already dead, more than the ‘living that are yet 
alive.” As we are not sufficiently conscious of, so we assuredly 
are not adequately grateful for that accumulated volume of 
knowledge, that body of practical truth, which comes down as 
a gift to each one of us from six thousand years of human endea- 
vour, and which, like a mighty river, is moving for ever onwards 
—widening, deepening, strengthening, as it goes; for the right 
administration and use of whose untold energies and wealth, we, 
to whom it has thus far descended, are responsible to Him from 
whom it comes, and to whose feet it is hastening—-responsible to 
an extent we are too apt to forget, or to underrate. We should not 
content ourselves with sailing victoriously down the stream, or 
with considering our own portion of it merely ; we should go up 
the country oftener than we do, and see where the mighty feeders 
come in, and learn and not forget their names, and note how 
much larger, how much powerfuller the stream is after they have 
joined it. Itis the lot of the successful medical practitioner, who 
is more occupied with discerning diseases and curing them, than 
with discoursing about their essence, and arranging them into 
systems, who observes and reflects in order to act, rather than 
to speak,—it is the lot of such men to be invaluable when 
alive, and to be forgotten soon after they are dead, and this not 
altogether or chiefly from any special ingratitude or injustice on 
the part of mankind, but from the very nature of the case. Much 
that made such a man what the community, to their highest 
profit, found him to be, dies with him. His inborn gifts, and 
much of what was most valuable in his experience, were neces- 
sarily incommunicable to others, this depending much on his 
forgetting the process by which, in particular cases, he made up 
his mind, and its minute successive steps, from his eagerness to 
possess and put in action the result, and much from his being con- 
fident in the general soundness of his method, and caring little 
about formally recording to himself his transient mental conditions, 
much less announcing them articulately to others ;—but mainly, 
we believe, because no man can explain directly to another man 
how he does any one practical thing, the doing of which he him- 
self has accomplished, not at once, or by imitation, or by teach- 
ing, but by repeated personal trials, by missing much before ulti- 
mately hitting. You may be able to expound excellently to 
your son the doctrine of projectiles, or read him a course of lec- 
tures upon the principles of horsemanship, but you cannot make 
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over to him your own knack as a dead-shot, or make him keep 
his seat over a rasping fence. He must win these for himself as 
you have done betore him. Thus it is that much of the best of 
a man like Sydenham, dies with him. 

It is very different with them who frequent the field of scien- 
tific discovery. Here matters are reversed. No man, for instance, 
in teaching anatomy or physiology, as he comes to enounce each 
new subordinate discovery, can fail to unfold and to enhance the 
ever-increasing renown, of that keen black-a-vie'd little man, with 
his piercing eye, “small and dark, and so full of spirit ;” his com- 
pact broad forehead, his self-contained peremptory air, his dagger 
at his side, and his fingers playing with its hilt, to whom we owe 
the little book, “ De motu cordis et sanguinis circulatione.” This 
primary, capital discovery, which no succeeding one can ever su- 

ersede or obscure, he could leave consummate to mankind ; but 
Pe could not so leave the secret of his making it; he could not 
transmit that combination of original genius, invention, exact- 
ness, perseverance, and judgment, which enabled him, and can 
alone enable any man to make any such permanent addition to 
the amount of scientific truth. But what fitted Harvey for what 
he achieved, greatly unfitted him for such excellence in practice 
as Sydenham attained. He belonged to the science more than 
to the art. His friend Aubrey says of him, that “ though all his 
profession would allow him to be an excellent anatomist, I have 
never heard of any who admired his therapeutic way.” A mind 
of his substance and mettle, speculative and arbitrary, passing 
rapidly and passionately from the particular to the general, from 
multitude to unity, with, moreover, a fiery temper and an extem- 
poraneous dagger as its sting, was not likely to take kindly to the 
details of practice, or make a very useful or desirable family 
doctor. Sydenham again, though his works everywhere mani- 
fest that he was gifted with a large capacity and keen relish 
for abstract truth, moved habitually and by preference in the 
lower, but at the time the usefuller sphere of everyday practice, 
speculating chiefly in order to act, reducing his generalizations 
back to particulars, so as to answer some immediate instance, 
the result of which was the signallest success of “ his therapeutic 
way.” We have had in our own day two similar examples of 
the man of science and the man of art; the one Sir Charles 
Bell—like Harvey, the explorer, the discoverer, the man of genius 
and science, of principles and laws, having the royal gifts of in- 
vention and eloquence, was not equally endowed with those 
homelier, but in their degree not less rare qualities, which 
made Dr. Abercrombie, our Scottish Sydenham, what he was, 
as a master in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. The one 
pursued his profession as a science, to be taught, to be transmit- 
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ted in its entireness—the other as an art to be applied. The 
one was, in the old phrase, luciferous—the other frugiferous. 

One great object we have in now bringing forward the works 
and character of Sydenham, is to enforce the primary necessity, 
especially in our day, of attending to medicine as the art of heal- 
ing, not less than as the science of diseases and drugs. We 
want at present more of the first than of the second. Our age 
is becoming every day more purely scientific, and is occupied 
far more with arranging subjects and giving names, and remem- 
bering them, than with understanding and managing objects. 
There is often more knowledge of words than of things. 

We have already stated our notion, that to the great body of 
physicians now-a-days, Sydenham is little more than a name, and 
that his works, still more than those of his companion Locke, are 
more spoken of than read. This is owing to several causes ; partly 
to their being buried in Latin, which men seem now ashamed to 
know; partly to much in them being now scientifically obsolete 
and wlleies partly from their practical value being impaired by 
our ignorance of his formulas of cure ; and greatly also, we fear, 
from what Baglivi calls “an inept derision and neglect of the 
ancients,” which is more prevalent than creditable. We in- 
clude ourselves among these; for until we got Dr. Greenhill’s 
edition, we had never read seriously and thoroughly these admir- 
able tracts, which were all of an occasional character, and were 
forced from their author by the importunity of friends, or the 
envious calumny of enemies, often in the form of letters to his 
friends. 

We had, when at college, picked up like our neighbours the 
current commonplaces about Sydenham; such as that he went 
by the name of “the Prince of English physicians.” That 
Boerhaave (of whom by the way we knew quite as little, unless 
it were a certain awful acquaintance with a certain squab and 
golden visage, which grimly regarded us from above a druggist’s 
door, as we hurried along the bridges to the University) was 
wont to take his hat off, whenever he mentioned his name, and 
to call him “ Angliz lumen, Artis Phoebum veram Hippocra- 
tici viri speciem:” that his life was written by Samuel John- 
son in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and was one of his earliest 
and worst paid performances: that he was a Whig, and went 
out into the field asa Parliament man. Moreover, that when 
asked by Sir Richard Blackmore what he would advise him 
for medical reading, he replied, “ read Don Quixote, Sir,”—an 
answer as full of sense as wit, and the fitness and wisdom of 
which it would be not less pleasant than profitable to unfold 
at length. We had been told also, in a very general way by 
our teachers, that Sydenham had done some things for his 
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profession, which, considering the dark age in which he lived, 
were highly to his credit; that his name was well connected 
with the history and management of the small-pax ; the nature of 
epidemics, dropsies, &c,, and that he had recorded his own suffer- 
ings from the gout in a yery clever and entertaining way, All this 
was true, but by no means the whole truth. Not only are his 
observations invaluable ta any one engaged in tracing the his- 
tory of medicine as 4 practical art, and as an applied science ; in 
marking in what respects it is changed, and in what unchanged; 
in how much it is better now than then, and in what little it is 
not so gaod, In addition to all this, they are full of excellent 
rules for the diagnosis and treatment of diseases; and we can 
trace to him as their origin, many of oyr most cammon and 
valuable therapeutic doctrines, And they everywhere manifest 
how thoroughly he practised what he taught, how honestly he 
used his own “ method,” that of continued, close, serious ob- 
servatian, But we confess after all, our chief delight is from 
the discovery he makes in his works of his personal character— 
the exemplar he furnishes in himself of the four qualities Hippo- 
erates says are indispensable in every good physician—learning, 
sagacity, humanity, prabity, This personality gives a constant 
charm to everything he writes—the warmth of his humane, 
practical nature is felt throughout, 

Above all, we meet with a habitual reference to what ought 
to be the supreme end of eyery man’s thoughts and energies— 
the two main issues of all his endeavours, the glory of God and 
the good of men. Human life was to him a sacred, a divine, as 
well as a curious thing, and he seems to have possessed through 
life, in rare acuteness, that sense ef the value of what was at 
issue, of the perilous material he had ta work in, and that gentle- 
ness and compassion for his suffering fellow-men, withoyt which 
no man, be. his intellect ever so transcendent, his learning ever 
so vast, his indystry ever so accurate and inappeasable, need 
hope to be a great physician, much less a virtuous and honest 
man. ‘This characteristic is very striking, In the midst of the 
most minute details, and the most purely professional statements, 
he bursts out into some abrupt acknowledgment of “The Su- 
preme Judge,” “The true Archiater and Archeus.” We may 
give one among many such instances, He closes his observa- 
tions on “the Epidemic Cough and Pleurisy Peripneumony of 
1675,” with this sudden allusion to the Supreme Being: “ Qui 
post sequentur morbi, solus novit, Qui novit omnia.” And 
again, after giving his receipt for the preparation of his laudanum 
liquidum, so much of Spanish wine, of opium, of saffron, of 
cinnamon and cloves, he adds,  Profecto pon hic mihi tempero, 
quin gratulabundus animadvertam, DEUM omnipotentem zrav- 
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tev Awrnpa éawv non aliud remedium, quod vel pluribus malis 
debellandis par sit, vel eadem efficacius extirpet, humano generi 
in miseriarum solatium concessisse, quam opiata.” 

If we may adapt the simple but sublime saying of Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sydenham, though diligent beyond most other “ chil- 
dren” in gathering his pebbles and shells on the shore of the 
great deep, and in winning for mankind some things of worth 
from the vast and formless infinite, was not unconscious of the 
mighty presence beside which he was at work ; he was not deaf 
to the strong music of that illimitable sea. He recognised in 
the midst of the known, the greater, the infinite, the divine 
unknown; behind everything certain and distinct, he beheld 
something shadowy and unsearchable, past all finding out; and 
he did not, as many men of his class have too often done, 
and do, rest in the mere contemplation and recognition of the 
tt Oevov. This was to him but the shadow of the supreme sub- 
stance, 6 Geos. How unlike to this fervour, this reverence and 
godly fear, is the hard, cool, nonchalant style of many of our 
modern men of science, each of whom is so intent on his own 
little pebble, so bent upon finding in it something no one else 
ever found, so self-involved and self-sufficient, that his eyes and 
his ears are alike shut to the splendours and the voices of the 
liberal sea, out of whose multitudinous abyss it has been flung, 
and 

** Which doth with its eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly.” 


This habit of Sydenham’s mind is strikingly shown in the first 
sentence of his Preface to the first edition of his Medical Obser- 
vations ; 

“ Qui medicine dat operam, hac secum ut sepe perpendat oportet : 
Primo, se de egrorum vita ipsius cure commissa, rationem aliquando 
Supremo Jupicr redditurum. Deinde quicquid artis aut scientia, 
Divino beneficio consecutus est, imprimis, ad Sumi Numinis laudem, 
atque humani generis salutem, esse dirigendum : indignum autem esse, 
ut coelestia illa dona, vel avariti#, vel ambitus officio inserviant. 
Porro, se, non ignobilis alicujus aut contemnendi animalis, curam sus- 
cepisse ; ut enim, humani generis pretium agnoscas, UNIGENITUS 
Det Fixtus, homo factus est adeoque naturam assumptam sua digna- 
tione nobilitavit. Denique, nec se communi sorte, exemptum esse, sed 
iisdem legibus mortalitatis, iisdem casibus et e2rumnis, obnoxium atque 
expositum, quibus alii quilibet ; quo diligentius et quidem teneriori cum 
affectu, ipse plane duooradys eegrotantibus opem ferre conetur.” 

The following are some quotations, taken at random, from his 
various treatises and letters, in which we may see what he him- 
self was as a practitioner, and what were his views as to the only 
way in which Medicine, as an art, could be advanced. 
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In his Epistle to Dr. Mapletoft, prefixed to the “ Observa- 
tiones Medic,” his first publication, when he was 42 years of 
age, he gives his friend a long and entertaining account of his 
early professional life, and thus proceeds— 


“ Having returned to London, I began the practice of Medicine, 
which when I studied curiously with most intent eye (intento admodum 
oculo) and utmost diligence, I came to this conviction, which to this 
day increases in strength, that our art is not to be better learned than 
by its exercise and use; and that it is likely in every case to prove 
true, that those who have directed their eyes and their mind, the most 
accurately and diligently, to the natural phenomena of diseases, will 
excel in eliciting and applying the true indications of cure. With 
this thread as my guide, I first applied my mind to a closer observa- 
tion of fevers, and after no small amount of irksome waiting, and per- 
plexing mental agitations, which I had to endure for several years, 
T at last fell upon a method by which, as I thought, they might be 
cured, which method I some time ago made public, at the urgent re- 
quest of my friends.” 


He then refers to the persecution and calumnies he had been 
exposed to from the profession, who looked upon him as a pesti- 
lent fellow, and a setter forth of strange doctrines ; and adopts the 
noble saying of Titus Tacitus in reply to Metellus,— 


“Tt is easy to speak against me when I make no reply; you have 
learned to speak evil, I, my conscience bearing me witness, have 
learned to despise evil-speaking ; you are master of your tongue, and 
can make it utter what you list, Iam master of my ears, and can 
make them hear without being offended.” 


And, after making the reference we have already mentioned, 
to his method having had the sanction and assistance of Locke, 
he thus concludes in regard to the ultimate success of his newly 
discovered way,— 


*“ As concerns the future, I cast the die, not over-careful how it 
may fall, for, since I am now no longer young, and have, by the 
blessing of the Almighty, a sufficient provision for the remainder of 
my journey, (tantum mihi est viatici, quantum restat vie,) I will do 
my best to attain, without trouble to myself or others, that measure of 
happiness so beautifully depicted by Politian :— 


‘ Felix ille animi, divisque simillimus ipsis, 
Quem non mendaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Sollicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxus. 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et paupere cultu 
Exigit innocue tranquilla silentia vite.” 


We shall now give more fully his peculiar views, and in order 
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to render him due honour for originating and acting upon them, 
we must remember in the midst of what a mass of errors and 
prejudices, of theories actively mischievous, he was placed, at 
a time when the mania of hypothesis was at its height, and 
when the practical part of his art was overrun and stultified 
by vile and silly nostrums. We must have all this in our mind, 
or we shall fail in estimating the amount of independent thought, 
of courage and uprightness, and of all that deserves to be called 
virtue and magnanimity, which was involved in his thinking and 
writing and acting as he did, 


“ The improvement of physic, in my opinion, depends, 1s¢, Upon 
collecting as genuine and natural a description or history of diseases 
as can be procured; and, 2d, Upon laying down a fixed and com- 
plete method of cure. With regard to the history of diseases, who- 
ever considers the undertaking deliberately will perceive that a few 
such particulars must be attended to: Ist, All diseases should be de- 
scribed as objects of natural history, with the same exactness as is 
done by botanists, for there are many diseases that come under the 
same genus and bear the same name, that being specifically different, 
require a different treatment. The word carduus, or thistle, is applied 
to several herbs, and yet a botanist would be inaccurate and imperfect 
who would content himself with a generic description. Furthermore, 
when this distribution of distempers into genera has been attempted 
it has been to fit into some hypothesis, and hence this distribution is 
made to suit the bent of the author rather than the real nature of the 
disorder. How much this has obstructed the improvement of physic 
any man may know. In writing, therefore, such a natural history of 
diseases, every merely philosophical hypothesis should be set aside, 
and the manifest and natural phenomena, however minute, should be 
noted with the utmost exactness. The usefulness of this procedure 
cannot be easily overrated, as compared with the subtle inquiries and 
trifling notions of modern writers ; for can there be a shorter, or indeed 
any other way, of coming at the morbific causes, or of discovering the 
curative indications, than by a certain perception of the peculiar symp- 
toms? By these steps and helps it was that the father of physic, the great 
Hippocrates, came to excel. iis theory, Ozweia, being no more than 
an exact description or view of Nature. He found that Nature alone 
often terminates diseases, and works a cure with a few simple medi- 
cines, and often enough with no medicines at all. If only one person 
in every age had accurately described, and consistently cured, but a 
single disease, and made Known his secret, physic would not be where 
it nowis; but we have long since forsook the ancient method of cure, 
founded upon the knowledge of conjunct causes, insomuch that the art, 
as at this day practised, is rather the art of talking about diseases 
than of curing them. I make this digression in order to assert, that the 
discovering and assigning of remote causes, which now-a-days so much 
engrosses the minds and feeds the vanity of curious inquirers, is an 
impossible attempt, and that only immediate and conjunct causes fall 
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within the compass of our knowledge.” Or as he elsewhere pithily 
states it:—“ Cognitio nostra, in rerum cortice, omnis ferme versatur, 
ac ad ro ér sive quod res hoc modo se habeat, fere tantum assurgit 5 
ro Our, sive rerum causas, nullatenus attingit.” 


His friend Locke could not have stated the case more clearly 
or sensibly. It is this doctrine of “ conjunct causes,” this neces- 
sity for watching the action of compound and often opposing 
forces, and the having to do all this not ina machine, of Thich if 
you have seen one you have seen all, but where each organism 
has often as much that is different from as common with all 
others; it is this which takes medicine out of the category of 
exact sciences, and puts it into that which includes politics, 
ethics, navigation, and practical engineering, in all of which, 
though there are sshdalen, and those principles quite within the 
scope of human reason, yet the application of these principles 
must, in the main, be left to each man’s skill, presence of mind, 
and judgment, as to the case in hand. 

It is in medicine asin the piloting of a ship—rules may be laid 
down, principles expounded, charts exhibited; but when a man 
has made himself master of all these, he will often find his ship 
among breakers and quicksands, and must at last have recourse 
to his own craft and courage. Gaubius, in his admirable chap- 
ter, “ De disciplina Medici,” thus speaks of the reasonable cer- 
tainty of medicine as distinguished from the absolute certainty 
of the exact sciences, and at the same time gives a very just idea 
of the infinite (as far as concerns our limited powers of sense and 
judgment) multiplicity of the phenomena of disease:—“ Nec vero 
sufficit medicum communia modo intueri ; oportet et cuivis homini 
propria, que quidem diversitas tam immensa occurrit ut nulla 
observationum vi exhauriri possit. Solé denique contemplatione 
non licet acquiescere, inque obscuris rebus suspendere judicium, 
donec lux affulgeat. Actionem ewxigit officium. Captanda hine 
agendi occasio, que swpe preceps, per conjecturam cogit deter- 
minare, quod per scientiam sat cito nequit. Audiant heec obtrec- 
tatores, et cum didicerint scientias puras, ab iis _ applicatas 
vocant, contemplativas & practicis, distinguere, videant quo jure 
medicinam pre aliis, ut omnis certi expertem, infament.” It 
would not be easy to put more important truth into clearer ex- 

ression. Conjecture, in its good sense, as meaning the throw- 
ing together of a number of the elements of judgment, and taking 
what upon the whole is the most likely, and acting accordingly, 
has, and will ever have, a main part to play in any art that con- 
cerns human nature, in its entireness and in action. When in 
obscure and dangerous places, we must not contemplate, we 
must act, it may be precipitately. This is what makes medicine 
so much more of an art than a science, and dependent so much 
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moré upon the ayent than upon his instructions; and this it is 
that makes us so earnest in our cautions against the supposition 
that any amount of scientific truth, the most accurate and exten- 
sive, can in medicine supersede the necessity of the recipient of 
all this knowledge having, as Richard Baxter seys, by nature “ a 
special yr naturally searching and conjecturing turn of 
mind,” oreover, this faculty must be disciplined and exercised 
in its proper function, by being not a hearer only, but also a 
doer, an apprentice as well as a student, and by being put under 
the tutorage of a master who exercises as well as expounds his 
craft. This native gift and its appropriate object have been so 
justly, so beautifully described by Hartley Coleridge in his “ Life 
of Fothergill,” that we cannot refrain from closing our remarks 
on this subject by quoting his words. Do our readers know his 
“ Biographia Borealis?” If they do, they will agree with us in 
placing it among the pleasantest books in our language, just such 
a one as Plutarch, had he been an Englishman, would have 
written :—“ There are certain inward gifts, more akin to genius 
than to talent, which make the physician prosper, and deserve 
to prosper ; for medicine is not like practical geometry, or the 
doctrine of projectiles, an application of an abstract, demonstrable 
science, in which a certain result may be infallibly drawn from 
certain data, or in which the disturbing forces may be calculated 
with scientific exactness. It is a tentative art, to succeed in which 
demands a quickness of eye, thought, tact, invention, which are 
not to be learned by study, nor, unless by connatural aptitude, 
to be acquired by experience; and it is the possession of this 
sense, exercised by patient observation, and fortified by a just 
reliance on the vis medicatrix, the self-adjusting tendency of 
nature, that constitutes the true physician or healer, as imagina- 
tion constitutes the poet, and brings it to pass, that sometimes an 
old apothecary, not far removed from an old woman, and whose 
ordinary conversation savours, it may be, largely of twaddle, who 
can seldom give a rational account of a case or its treatment, 
acquires, and justly, a reputation for infallibility, while men of 
talent and erudition are admired and neglected ; the truth being, 
that there is a great deal that is mysterious in whatever is practical.” 

But to return to our author. He was the first to point out 
what he called the varying “ constitutions” of different years in 
relation to their respective epidemics, and the importance of 
watching the type of each new epidemic before settling the means 
of cure. In none of his works is his truly philosophical spirit, 
and the subtlety and clearness of his understanding, shown more 
signally than in his successive histories of the epidemics of his 
time. Nothing equal to them has ever appeared since; and the 
full importance of the principles he was the first to lay down is 
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only now beginning to be fully acknowledged. His confession 
as to his entirely failing to discover what made one epidemic so 
to differ from another, has been amply confirmed by all succeed- 
ing observers. He says,— 


“ T have carefully examined the different constitutions of different 
years as to the manifest qualities of the air, yet I must own I have 
hitherto made no progress, having found that years, perfectly agreeing 
as to their temperature and other sensible properties, have produced 
very different tribes of diseases, and vice versa. ‘The matter seems to 
stand thus: there are certain constitutions of years that owe their 
origin neither to heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, but upon a certain 
secret and inexplicable alteration in the bowels of the earth, whence the air 
becomes impregnated with such kinds of effluvia as subject the human 
body to distempers of a certain specific type.” 


As to the early treatment of a new epidemic, he says,—“ My 
chief care, in the midst of so much darkness and ignorance, is 
to wait a little, and proceed very slowly, especially in the use of 
powerful remedies, in the meantime observing its nature and 

rocedure, and by what means the patient was relieved or in- 
jured ;” and he concludes by regretting the imperfection of his 
observations, and hoping that they will assist in beginning a work 
that, in his judgment, will greatly tend to the advantage of man- 
kind. Had his successors followed in his track with equal saga- 
city and circumspection, our knowledge of these destructive and 
mysterious incursions of disease, would, in all likelihood, have 
been greatly larger and more practical than it is now. 

Sydenham is well known to have produced a revolution in the 
management of the small-pox, and to have introduced a method 
of treatment upon which no material improvement has subse- 
quently been made. We owe the cool regimen to him. Speak- 
ing of the propriety of attending to the wishes of the sufferer, he 
says, with equal humanity and good sense— 


“ A person in a burning fever desires to drink freely of some small 
liquor ; but the rules of art, built upon some hypothesis, having a dif- 
ferent design in view, thwart the desire, and instead thereof, order a 
cordial. In the meantime the patient, not being suffered to drink 
what he wishes, nauseates all kinds of food, but art commands him to 
eat. Another, after a long illness, begs hard, it may be, for something 
odd, or questionable; here, again, impertinent art thwarts him and 
threatens him with death. How much more excellent the aphorism 
of Hippocrates—‘ Such food as is most grateful, though not so whole- 
some, is to be preferred to that which is better, but distasteful.’ Nor 
will this appear strange, if it be considered that the all-wise Creator 
has formed the whole with such exquisite order, that, as all the evils 
of nature eminently conspire to complete the harmony of the whole 
work, so every being is endowed with a divine direction or instinct, which 
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is interwoven with its proper essence, and hence the safety of man- 
kind was provided for, who, notwithstanding all our doctoring, had 
been otherwise in a sad enough plight.” Again— He would be no 
honest and successful pilot who were to apply himself with less in- 
dustry to avoid rocks and sands, and bring his vessel safely home, than 
to search into the causes of the ebbing and flowing of the sea, which, 
though very well for a philosopher, is foreign to him whose business 
it is to secure the ship. So neither will a physician, whose province 
it is to cure diseases, be able to do so, though he be a person of great 
genius, who bestows less time on the hidden and intricate method of 
nature, and adapting his means thereto, than on curious and subtle 
speculations.” 


The following is honest enough :— 


“Indeed, if I may speak my mind freely, I have been long of 
opinion that I act the part of an honest man and a good physician as 
often as I refrain entirely from medicines, when, upon visiting the 
patient, I find him no worse to-day than he was yesterday ; whereas, 
if I attempt to cure the patient by a method of which I am uncertain, 
he will be endangered both by the experiment I am going to make on him 
and by the disease itself; nor will he so easily escape two dangers as one.” 

‘That practice, and that alone, will bring relief to the sufferer, 
which elicits the curative indications from the phenomena of the dis- 
eases themselves, and confirms them by experience, by which means 
the great Hippocrates made himself immortal. And had the art of 
medicine been delivered by any one in this wise, though the cure of 
a disease or two might come to be known to the common people, yet 
the art in its full extent would then have required men more prudent and 
skilful than it does now, nor would it lose any of its credit; for as there is 
in the operations of Nature, (on the observations of which a true medical 
praxis is founded,) more of nicety and subtlety than can be found in any 
art supported on the most specious hypotheses, so the science of Medicine 
which Nature teaches will exceed an ordinary capacity in a much greater 
degree than that which mere Philosophy teaches.” 


There is much profound truth in this. Observation, in its strict 
sense, is not every man’s gift, and but few men’s actual habit of 
mind. Newton used to say, that if in any one way he differed 
from other men, it was in his power of continued attention—of 
faithful, unbroken observation ; his ladder had all its steps entire, 
and he went up with a composed, orderly foot. It requires more 
strength and fineness of mind, more of what deserves to be called 
genius, to make a series of genuine observations in Medicine, or 
any other art, than to spin any amount of nice hypotheses, or 
build any number of “ castella in aere,” as Sydenham calls them. 
The observer’s object is, and it is no mean one,— 


* To know what's what, and that’s as high 
As Metaphysic wit can fly,” 
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Sydenham adds, “ Nor will the publication of sich observa- 
tions diminish, but rather increase the reputation of our art, which, 
being rendered more difficult, as well as more useful, only men of 
sagacity and keen sound judgment would be admitted as physicians.” 
How true to the spirit of his great master in his Novum Organ- 
um, “ Nature is only subdued by submission.” “The subtilty 
of nature is far beyond that of sense, or of the understanding, 
and the specious meditations and theories of mankind are but a 
kind of insanity, only there is no one to stand by and observe it.” 
There is a very remarkable passage in Sydehham’s “ Treatise of 
the Dropsy,” in which, after quoting this curious passage from 
Hippocrates, “ certain physicians and philosophers say that it is 
impossible for any man to understand medicine without knowing 
the internal structure of man; for my part, I think that what 
they have written or said of nature pertains less to the medical 
than the pictorial art,” he asserts not only his own strong con- 
viction of the importance of a knowledge of minute anatomy to 
the practitioner, but also his opinion that what Hippocrates 
meant was to caution against depending too much on, and ex- 
pecting too much om from anatomical researches, to the super- 
seding of the scrupulous observation of living phenomena, of 
successive actions.* For in all diseases, acute and chronic, it 
must be owned there is an inscrutable tv Oecov, a specific property 
which eludes the keenest anatomy.” 

He then goes on to say, that as Hippocrates censured the 
abuse of anatomy, so in his own day there were many who, in 
like manner, raised hopes for Physic from discoveries in Chemis- 
ty, which, in the nature of things, never could be realized, and 
which only served to distract from the true Hippocratic method 


of induction ; “ for the chief deficiency of medicine is not a want 
of efficacious medicine. Whoever considers the matter thorough- 





* As far as the cure of diseases is concerned, Medicine has more to do with 
human Dynamics than Statics, for whatever be the essence of life—and as yet this 
wi buoy, this nescio quid divinum, has defied all serutiny—it is made known to us 
chiefly by certain activities or changes. It is the tendency at the present time of 
medical research to reverse this order. Morbid anatomy, microscopical investiga- 
tions, though not confined to states or conditions of parts, must regard them fully 
more than actions and functions. This is probably what Stahl means when he says, 
*¢ ubi Physicus desinit, Medicus incipit ;” and in the following passage of his rough 
Tudesque Latin, he plainly alludes to the tendency, in his day, to dwell too much 
upon the materials of the hoon body, without considering its actions “ ut vivens,” 
The passage is full of the subtilty and fire and depth of that wonderful man, 
“ Undique hinc materia advertitur animus, et quee crassius in sensum impingit 
conformatio, et mutua proportio corporea consideratur ; motuum ordo, vis, et ab- 
soluta magis in materiam energia, tempora ejus, gradus, vices, maxime autem om- 
nium, fines obiter in animum admittuntur.” The human machine has been com- 
pared to a watch, and some hope that in due time doctors will be as good at their 
craft as watchmakers are at theirs ; but watchmakers have not to mend their work 
while it is going ; this makes all the difference. 
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ly, will find that the principal defect on the part of physic pro- 
ceeds, not from a scarcity of medicines to answer particular inten- 
tions, but from the want of knowing the intentions to be answered, 
for an apothecary’s apprentice can tell me what medicine will 
purge, vomit, or sweat, or cool; but a man must be conversant 
with practice who is able to tell me when isthe properest time 
for administering any of them.” 

He is constantly inculcating the necessity of getting our diag- 
nostic knowledge at first hand, ridiculing those descriptions of 
disease which the manufacturers of “ Bodies of medicine” make 
up in their studies, and which are oftener compositions than 
traits, or at the best bad copies, and which the young student 
will find it hard enough to identify in real life. There is too 
much of this we fear still; and Montaigne, who rejoices in giv- 
ing a sly hit to his cronies the doctors, might still say with some 
reason, “ like him who paints the sea, rocks, and havens, and 
draws the model of a ship as he sits safe at his table; but send 
him to sea and he knows not how or where to steer: so doctors 
oftentimes make such a description of our maladies as a town- 
crier does of a lost dog or donkey, of such a colour and height, 
such ears, &c.; but bring the very animal before him, and he 
knows it not for all that.” 

Everywhere our author acknowledges the vis medicatrix nature, 


by which alone so many diseases are cured, and without or against 
which none, and by directing and helping which medicine best 
fulfils its end. 


“ For I do not think it below me or my art to acknowledge, with 
respect to the cure of fevers and other distempers, that when no mas 
nifest indication pointed out to me what should be done, I have con- 
sulted my patient’s safety and my own reputation, most effectually, 
by doing nothing at all. But it is much to be lamented that abun- 
dance of patients are so ignorant as not to know, that it is sometimes 
as much the part of a skilful physician to do nothing, as at others to 
apply the most energetic remedies, whence they not only deprive 
themselves of fair and honourable treatment, but impute it to igno- 
rance or negligence.” 


We conclude these extracts with a picturesque description, 
It is a case of “the hysterics” in a man. 

“ T was called not long since to an ingenious gentleman who had 
recovered from a fever, but a few days before he had employed an- 
other physician, who blooded and purged him soundly, and forbade 
him the use of flesh. When I came I found him up, and heard him 
talking sensibly. I asked why I was sent for, to which one of his 
friends replied with a wink, wait and you'll see. Accordingly, sitting 
down and entering into discourse with the patient, I perceived his 
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under lip was thrust outwards, and in frequent motion, as happens to 
peevish children, who pout before they cry, which was succeeded by 
the most violent fit of crying, with deep and convulsive sobs. I con- 
ceived this was occasioned partly by his long illness, partly by the 
previous evacuations, and partly by emptiness; I therefore ordered 
him a roast chicken, and a pint of canary.” 


In making these selections we have done our author great 
injustice, partly from having to give them either in Swan’s trans- 
lation or our own, and thereby losing much of the dignity and 
nerve—the flavour, or what artists would call the crispness of 
the original ; partly also from our being obliged to exclude strictly 
professional discussions, in which, as might be expected, his chief 
value and strength lie. 

We know nothing in medical literature more exquisite than 
his letter to Dr. Cole on the hysterical passion, and his mono- 
graph of the gout. Well might Edward Hannes, the friend of 
Addison, in his verses on Sydenham thus sing :— 


“¢ Sic te scientem non faciunt libri 
Et dogma pulchrum; sed sapientia 
Enata rebus, mensque facti 
Experiens, animusque felix.” 


It would not be easy to over-estimate the permanent impres- 
sion for good, which the writings, the character, and the practice 
of Sydenham have made on the art of healing in England, 
and on the Continent generally. In the writings of Boerhaave, 
Stahl, Gaubius, Pinel, Bordeu, Haller, and many others, he 
is always spoken of as the father of rational medicine ; as the 
first man who applied to his profession the Baconian principles 
of interpreting and serving nature, and who never forgot the 
master’s rule, “ non fingendum aut excogitandum, sed invenien- 
dum, quid natura aut faciat aut ferat.” He was what Plato 
would have called an “ artsman,” as distinguished from a doctor 
of abstract science. But he was by no means deficient in either 
the capacity or the relish for speculative truth. Like all men 
of a large practical nature, he could not have been what he was, 
or done fh er he did, without possessing and often exercising 
the true philosophizing faculty. He was a man of the same 
quality of mind in this respect with Watt, Franklin, and John 
Hunter, in whom speculation was not the less genuine that it 
was with them a means rather than an end. 

This distinction between the science and the art or craft, or 
as it was often called the cunning of medicine, is one we have 
already insisted upon, and the importance of which we consider 
very great, in the present condition of this department of know- 
ledge and practice. We are now-a-days in danger of neglecting 
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our art in mastering our science, though medicine must always 
be more of an art than of a science. It being the object of the 
student of physic to learn or know some thing or things, in 
order to be able safely, effectually and at once, to do some other 
thing ; and inasmuch as human nature cannot contain more than 
its fill, a man may not only have much scientific truth in his 
head, which is useless, but it may shut out and hinder, and even 
altogether render ineffectual, the active, practical, artistical 
faculties, for whose use his knowledge was primarily got. It is 
the remark of a profound thinker, that “ all professional men 
labour under a great disadvantage in not being allowed to be igno- 
rant of what is useless ; every one fancies that he is bound to re- 
ceive and transmit whatever is believed to have been known.” 
This subject of art and science is hinted at, with his usual sa- 
gacity, by Plato, in a very singular passage in his Theatetus:— 
“ Particulars,” he says, “are infinite, and the higher generalities 
give no sufficient direction in medicine ; but the pith of all sciences, 
that which makes the artsman differ from the inexpert, is in the 
middle propositions, which, in every particular knowledge, are 
taken from tradition and experience.”* It would not be easy to 
convey in fewer words, more of what deserves the name of the 
philosophy of this entire subject, and few things would be more 
for the advantage of the best interests of all arts and sciences, 
and all true progress in human knowledge and power, than the 
taking this passage and treating it exegetically, as a divine would 
say, bringing out fully its meaning, and illustrating it by ex- 
amples. Scientific truth is to the mind of a physician what food 
is to his body; but, in order to his mind being nourished and 
growing by this food, it must be assimilated—it must undergo a 
vital internal change—must be transformed, transmuted, and 
lose its original form. This destruction of formal identity—this 
losing of itself in being received into the general mass of truth— 
is necessary to bring abstract truth into the condition of what 
Plato calls “the middle propositions,” or, as Mr. J. S. Mill calls 
them, the generalia of knowledge.t These are such truths as 





* Being anxious to see what was the context of this remarkable passage, which 
Bacon quotes, as if rerbatim, in his advancement of learning, we hunted through the 
Thesetetus, but invain. We set two friends, thorough-bred Grecians, upon the 
scent, but they could find no such passage. One of them then spoke to Sir William 
Hamilton, and he told him that he had marked that passage as not being a literal 
translation of any sentence in Plato’s writings. He considered it a quotation from 
memory, and as giving the substance of a passage in the Philebus, which occurs 
in the 6th and 7th of the forty-two sections of that Dialogue. Perhaps the sen- 
tence which comes nearest to the words of Bacon is the last in the 6th section, 
beginning with .the words of 3 viv ray dvboarwy cope. The r& di utca abrovs 
ixgevys of which he speaks, seem to be equivalent to “ the middle propositions.” 

+ The following we give as a sort of abstract of an admirable chapter in Mill’s 
Logic on “ The Logic of Art :’—An art, or a body of art, consists of the rules, 
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have been apgresiate’, and vitally adopted, by the mind, and 
which, to use Bacon’s strong words, have been “ drenched in 
flesh and blood,” have been turned in “ succum et sanguinem ;” 
for man’s mind, any more than his body, cannot live on mere 
elementary substances ; he must have fat, albumen, and sugar ; 
he can make nothing of their elements, bare carbon, azote, or 
hydrogen. And more than this, as we have said, he must 
digest and disintegrate his food before it can be of any use to 
him, In this view, as in ancther and a higher, we may use 
the sacred words,—“ That whici: thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die: except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit ;” 
for as it is a law of vegetable life, that a seed does not begin 
to pass into a new form, does not begin to grow into a plant, 
until its nature is changed, and its original condition is broken 
up, until it “ dies” in giving birth to something better,—-so is it 
with scientific truth, taken into or planted in the mind—it must 
die, else it abides alone—it does not germinate. 

Had Plato lived now, he might justly have said, “ particulars 
are infinite.” Facts, as such, are tae so many units, and are 
often rather an encumbrance to the practical man than otherwise. 
These “ middle propositions” stand midway between the facts 
in their infinity and speculative truth in its abstract inertness ; 
they take from both what they need, and they form a tertium 
quid, upon which the mind can act practically, and reason upon 
In practice, and form rules of action. Sydenham, Hippocrates, 
Abernethy, Pott, Hunter, Baillie, Abercrombie, and such like, 
among physicians, are great in the region of the “ middle pro- 
positions.” They selected their particulars—their instances, and 
they made their higher generalities come down, they appropriated 
them, and turned them into blood, bone, and sinew. 

The great problem in the education of young men for medicine 
in our times, is to know how to make the infinity of particulars, the 





together with as much of the speculative propositions as comprises the justification of 
those rules. Art selects and arranges the truths of science in the most convenient 
order for practice, instead of the order most convenient for thought—science follow- 
ing one cause to its various effects, while art traces one effect to its multiplied and 
diversified causes and conditions. There is need of a set of intermediate scientific 
truths, derived from the higher generalities of science, and destined to serve as the gene- 
valia or first principles of art. The art proposes for itself an end to be gained, de- 
fines the end, and hands it over to science. Science receives it, studies it as a 
henomenon or effect, and, having investigated its causes and conditions, sends it 
k to Art, with a rationale of its cause or causes, but nothing more. Art then 
examines their combinations, and according as any of them are or are not in 
human power, or within the scope of its particular end, pronounces upon their 
utility, and forms a rule of action. The rules of art do not attempt to comprise more 
conditions than require to be attended to in ordinary cases, and therefore are always 
imperfect. 
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prodigious treasures of mere science, available for practice—how 
the art may keep pace with, and take the maximum of good out 
of the science. We have often thought that the apprenticeship 
system is going too much into disrepute. It had its manifest 
and great evils; but there was much good got by it that is not 
to be got in any other way, The personal authority, the imita- 
tion of their master—the watching his doings, and picking up 
his practical odds and ends—the coming under the influence of 
his mind, following in his steps, looking with his eyes, accumu- 
lating a stock of knowledge, multifarious it might be, the good 
of which was not fully known till after-years explained and con- 
firmed its worth, There were other coudieal things besides 
jokes learned and executed in the apprentices’ room, and there 
were the friendships for life, on which so much, not merely of 
the comfort, but the progress of a physician depends. Now 
everything, at least most, is done in public, in classes ; and it is 
necessarily with the names of things rather than the things them- 
selves, or their management, that the young men have chiefly to 
do. The memory* is exercised more than the senses or the judg- 
ment; and when the examination comes, as a matter of course the 
student returns back to his teacher as much as possible of what 
he has received from him, and as much as sossible in his very 
words. He goes over innumerable names. There is little oppor- 


tunity even in anatomy for testing his power or his skill as a 
workman, as an independent observer and judge, under what Sir 


James Clark justiy calls “ the demoralizing system of cramming.” 


He repeats what is already known ; he is not able to say how all 
or any of this knowledge may be turned to practical account. 
Epictetus cleverly illustrates this very system and its fruits— 
“ As if sheep, after they have been feeding, should present their 





* Professor Syme, in his Letter to Sir James Graham on the Medical Bill, in 
which, in twelve pages, he puts the whole of this vexed question on its true footing, 
makes these weighty observations :—* As a teacher of nearly twenty-five years’ 
standing, and well acquainted with the dispositions, habits, and powers of medical 
students, I beg to remark, that the system of repeated examinations on the same 
subject by different Boards, especially if protracted beyond the age of twenty-two, 
is greatly opposed to the acquisition of sound and useful knowledge. Medicine, 
throughout all its departments, is a science of observation ; memory alone, how- 
ever retentive, or diligently assisted by teaching, is unable to afford the qualifica- 
tions for practice, and it is only by digesting the facts learned, through reflection, 
comparison, and personal research, that they can be appropriated with improving 
effect ; but when the mind is foaded with the minutize of elementary medical and 
collateral study, it is incapable of the intense and devoted attention essential to 
attaining any approach to excellence in practical medicine and surgery. It has 
accordingly always appeared to me, that the character of medical men depends less 
upon what passes during the period even of studentship than upon the mode in which 
they spend the next years, when their trials and examinations being over, the whole 
strength of a young and disciplined intellect may be preparing itself for the busi- 
ness of life,” 
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shepherds with the very grass itself which they had cropped and 
swallowed, to show how much they had eaten, instead of concocting 
tt into wool and milk.” 

Men of the “middle propositions” are not clever, glib ex- 
pounders of their reasons, they prefer doing a thing to speaking 
about how it may be done. We remember hearing a young 
doctor relate how, on one occasion when a student, he met with 
the late Dr. Abercrombie, when visiting a man who was labouring 
under what was considered malignant disease of the stomach. He 
was present when that excellent man first saw the patient along 
with his regular attendant. The doctor sauntered into the room in 
his odd, indifferent way, which many must recollect ; scrutinized 
all the curiosities on the mantelpiece ; and then, as if by chance, 
found himself at his patient’s bedside ; but when there his eye 
settled upon him intensely; his whole mind was busily at work. 
He asked a few plain questions; spoke with great kindness, but 
very briefly ; and, coming back to consult, he said, to the aston- 
ishment of the surgeon and the young student, “the mischief is 
all in the brain, the stomach is affected merely through it. The 
case will do no good; he will get blind and convulsed, and die.” 
He then in his considerate, simple way, went over what might be 
done to palliate suffering and prolong life. He was right. The man 
died as . said, and on examination the brain was found softened, 
the stomach sound, The young student, who was intimate with 
Dr. Abercrombie, ventured to ask him what it was in the look of 
the man that made him know at once. “I can’t tell you, I can 
hardly tell myself; but I rest with confidence upon the exactness 
and honesty of my past observations. I remember the result, 
and act upon it; but I can’t put you or, without infinite trouble, 
myself, in possession of all the steps.” “ But would it not be a 
great saving if you could tell others?” said the young doctor. 
“ Tt would be no such thing ; it would be the worst thing that could 
happen to you; you would not know how to use it. You must 
follow in the same road, and you will get as far, and much farther. 
You must miss often before you hit. You can’t tell a man how to 
hit; you may tell him what to aim at.” “ Was it something in 
the eye?” said his inveterate querist. “ Perhaps it was,” he said 
good-naturedly ; “ but don’t you go and blister every man’s occi- 
put, whose eyes are, as you think, like his.” * 





* This is very clearly stated by Dr. Mandeville, the acute but notorious author of 
the Fable of the Bees, in his Dialogues on the Hypochondria, one of his best works, 
as full of good sense and learning as of wit. If you please to consider that there 
are no words in any language for an hundreth part of all the minute differences 
that are obvious to the skilful, you will soon find that a man may know a thing per- 
fectly well, and at the same time not be able to tell you why or how he knows it. 
The practical knowledge of a physician, or at least the most considerable part of it, 
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It would be well for the community, and for the real good of 
the profession, if the ripe experience, the occasional observa- 
tions of such men as Sydenham and Abercrombie, formed the 
main amount of medical books, instead of Vade Mecums, Com- 
pendiums, Systems, Handbooks, on the one hand, and the ar- 
dent but unripe lucubrations of very young men. It is said 
that facts are what we want, and every periodical is filled with 
papers by very young physicians made up of practical facts. 
What is fact? we would ask ; and are not many—most of the new 
facts, little else than the opinions of the writers about certain 
phenomena, the reality, and assuredly the importance of which, is 
by no means made out so strongly as the opinions about them 
are stated.* In this intensely scientific age, we need some wise 
heads to tell us what not to learn, fully as much as what to learn. 
Let us by all means avail ourselves of the unmatched advantages 
of science, and of the discoveries which every day is multiplying 
with a rapidity which confounds ; let us convey into and carry in 
our heads as much as we safely can, of new knowledge from 
Chemistry, Statistics, the Microscope, the Stethoscope, and all 
new helps and methods; but let us go on with the old serious dili- 
gence,—the experientia as well as the experimenta—the forging, 
and directing, and qualifying the mind as well as the furnishing 
it, and what is called accomplishing it. Let us, in the midst of 
all the wealth pouring in from without, keep our senses and our 
understandings well exercised on immediate work. Let us look 
with our own eyes, feel with our own fingers. 

One natural consequence of the predominance in our days of 
scientific element, is, that the elder too much serves the younger. 
The young man teaches, and the old man learns. This is excellent, 
when it is confined to the statement of discovery, or the laws of 
knowledge or of matter. But the young men have now almost 
the whole field to themselves. Chemistry and Physiology have 
become, to all men above forty, impossible sciences; they dare not 
meddle with them ; and they keep back from giving to the profes- 
sion their own personal experience in matters of practice, from the 
feeling that much of their science is cut of date; and the conse- 





is the result of a large collection of observations that have becn made on the mi- 
nutize of things in human bodies in health and sickness ; but likewise there are such 
changes and differences in these minutise as no language can express ; and when a 
man has no other reason for what he does than the judgment he has formed from 
such observations, it is impossible he can give you the one without the other—that is, he 
can never explain his rcasons to you, wrless he could communicate to you that collec- 
tion of observations, of which his skill is the product.” 

* Louis in the preface to the first edition of his Researches on Phthisis, says— 
“ Few persons are free from delusive mental tendencies, especially in youth, inter- 
fering with true observation, and I am of opinion that, generally speaking, we ought 
to place less reliance on cases collected by rery young men; and, abore all, not intrust 
the task of accumulating facts to them cxclusirely.” 
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quence is, that, even in matters of practice, the young men are 
in possession of the field. 

Let it not be supposed that we despair of Medicine gaining 
the full benefit of the general advance in knowledge and useful- 
ness. Far from it. We believe there is more of exact diagnosis, 
of intelligent, effectual treatment of disease, that there are wider 
views of principles—directer, ampler methods of discovery, at 
this moment in Britain than at any former time; and we have 
no doubt that the augmentation is still proceeding, and will defy 
all calculation. But we are likewise of opinion, that the office of a 
physician, in the highest sense, will become fully more difficult 
than before, will require a greater compass and energy of mind, as 
working in a wider field, and using finer weapons; and that 
there never was more necessity for making every effort to 
strengthen and clarify the judgment and the senses by inward 
discipline, than when the importance and the maultitude of the 
objects of which they must be cognizant, are so infinitely in- 
creased. The middle propositions must be attended to, and filled 
up as the particulars and the higher generalities crowd in. 

It would be out of place in a Journal such as this, and a paper 
so desultory as the present, to enter at large upon the subjects 
now hinted at—the education of a physician—the degree of cer- 
tainty in medicine—its progress and prospects, and the beneficial 
effects it may reasonably expect from the advance of the purer 
sciences. But we are not more firmly persuaded of any thing 
than of the importance of such an inquiry, made largely, liberally 
and strictly, by a man at once deep, truthful, knowing, and clear. 
How are we to secure for the art of discerning, curing and pre- 
venting disease, the maaimum of good and the minimum of mis- 
chief, in availing ourselves of the newest discoveries in human 
knowledge? ‘To any one wishing to look into this most inter- 
esting, and at the present time, vital question, we would recom- 
mend a paper by the accomplished President of the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians, admirable equally in substance and in 
form, entitled, “ On the Signification of Fact in Medicine, and 
on the hurtful effects of the incautious use of such modern sources 
of fact as the microscope, the stethoscope, chemical analysis, sta- 
tistics, &c,;” it may be found in No. 177 of the Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical y ournal. We merely give a sample or two, in 


which our readers will find in better expression much of what 
we have already referred to. Medicine still is, and must con- 
tinue for ages to be an empirico-rationalism.” “ A sober thinker 
can hardly venture to look forward to such an advanced state of 
chemical rationalism as would be sufficient for pronouncing @ 
priori, that sulphur would cure scabies, iodine goitre, citric acid 
the scurvy, or carbonate of iron neuralgia.” “ Chemistry promises 
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to be of immediate service in the practice of medicine, not so 
much by offering us a rational chemical pathology, but by enlarg- 
ing the sources from which our empirical rules are to be drawn.” 
Here we have our “ middle propositions.” “ The great bulk of 
practical medical knowledge is obviously the fruit of individual 
minds, naturally gifted for excellence in medicine ;” but the 
whole paper deserves serious continuous study. We would 
also, in spite of some ultraisms in statement and expression, 
the overflowings of a more than ordinarily strong and ardent, 
and honest mind, recommend heartily the papers of Dr. Forbes, 
which appeared at the close of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, in which he has, with what we cannot call else or less 
than magnanimity, spoken so much wholesome, though it may 
be, unpalatable truth; and, finally, we would send every inquir- 
ing student who wishes to know how to think and how to speak 
on this subject at once with power, clearness, and compactness, 
and be both witty and wise, to Dr. Latham’s tree little volumes 
on Clinical Medicine. The first two lectures in the earliest 
volume are “ lion’s marrow,” the very pith of sense and sound- 
mindedness. We give a morsel— 


“ The medical men of England do and will continue to keep pace 
with the age in which they live, however rapidly it may advance. I 
wish to see physicians still instituted in the same discipline, and still 
reared in fellowship and communion with the wisest and best of men, 
and that not for the sake of what is ornamental merely, and becoming 
to their character, but because I am persuaded that that discipline 
which renders the mind most capacious of wisdom and most capable 
of virtue, can hold the torch and light the path to the sublimest dis- 
coveries in every science. Jt was the same discipline which contributed 
to form the minds of Newton and of Locke, of Harvey and of Sydenham.” 


He makes the following beautiful remark in leading his pupils 
into the vast ward of St. Bartholomew’s— 


“Tn entering this place, even this vast hospital, where there is many 
a significant, many a wonderful thing, you shall take me along with 
you, and I will be your guide. But it is by your own eyes, and your 
ears and your own minds, and (I may add) by your own hearts, that you 
must observe, and learn, and profit. I can only point to the objects, and 
say little else than * See here and see there.” 


This is the great secret, the coming to close quarters with your 
object, having immediate, not mediate cognizance of the mate- 
rials of study and care, apprehending first, and then comprehending. 
For, to use an illustration which no one need ever weary of 
giving or receiving, a good practical physician is more akin to 
the working-bee than to the spider or the ant. Instead of 
spinning, like the schoolmen of old, endless webs of speculations 
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ont of their own bowels, in which they were themselves after- 
wards as frequently caught an: destroyed as any one else, or 
hoarding up, grain after grain, the knowledge of other men, and 
thus becoming “a very dungeon of learning,” in which (fiber- 
nice) they lose at once themselves and it,—they should rather 
be like the brisk and public-hearted bee, taking, by a divine in- 
stinct, her own industry, and the accuracy of her instrument, 
honey from all flowers. Formica colligit et utitur, ut faciunt 
empirici ; aranea ex se fila educit neque a particularibus materiam 
petit ; apis denique ceteris se melius gerit, hac indigesta a flori- 
bus mella colligit, deinde in viscerum cellulas concocta maturat, 
iisdem tandem insudat donec ad integram perfectionem perdux- 
erit.” 

We had intended giving some account of the bearing that the 
general ce ag of the community has upon Medicine,— 
and especially of the value of the labours of such men as the 
late Dr. Combe, Dr. Henry Marshall, Sir James Clark, and 
others, in the collateral subjects leading into, and auxiliary to 
pure Medicine,—but we have no space to do them any measure 
of justice. The full importance, and the full possibility of the 
prevention of disease in all its manifold, civil, moral, and personal 
bearings, is not yet by any means adequately acknowledged ; 
there are few things oftener said or less searched into than that 
prevention is better than cure. 

Let not our young and eager doctors be scandalized at our views 
as to the comparative uncertainty of medicine as a science—such 
has been the opinion of the wisest and most successful of the art. 
Radcliffe used to say, that “ when young, he had fifty remedies 
for every disease, and when old, one remedy for fifty diseases.” 
Dr. James Gregory said, “ young men kill their patients, 
old men let them die.” Gaubius says, “ equidem candide dicam, 
plura me indies, dum in artis usu versor, dediscere quam discere, 
ct in crescente xtate, minui potius quam augeri, scientiam,” 
meaning by “scientia” an abstract systematic knowledge. And 
Bordeu gives as the remark of an old physician, “ J’étois dog- 
matique & vingt ans, observateur 4 trente, 4 quarante je fus em- 
pirique; je n’ai point de systéme a cinquante.” And he adds, 
in reference to how far a medical man must personally know the 
sciences that contributed to his art, “ Iphicrates, the Athenian 
general, was hard pressed by an orator before the people, to say 
what he was to be so proud, ‘Are you a soldier, a captain, an 
engineer, a spy, a pioneer, 2 sapper, a miner?’ ‘No,’ says 
Iphicrates, ‘I am none of these, but I command them all. 
So if one asks me, are you an empiric, a dogmatist, an ob- 
server, an anatomist, a chemist, a microscopist? I answer, No, 
but I am captain of them all.” 
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And to conclude in the opening words of the “ J/istoria 
Vite et Mortis,’—“Speramus enim et cupimus futurum, ut id 
plurimorum bono fiat ; atque ut medici nobiliores animos non- 
nihil erigant, neque toti sint in curarum sordibus, neque solum 
pro necessitate honorentur, sed fiant demum onmipotentia et cle- 
mentie divine administri.”  Etsi enim,” as he pathetically adds, 
“nos Christiani ad terram promissionis perpetuo aspiremus et 
anhelemus; tamen interim itinerantibus nobis, in hac mundi 
eremo, etiam calceos istos et tegmina (corporis scilicet nostri fra- 
gilis) quam minimum atteri, erit signum divini favoris.” 

“ For it is our earnest desire and hope, that the efficacy of 
medicine may be infinitely increased, and that physicians may 
carry themselves more erect and nobly, and not be entirely 
taken up with sordid gains and cares, nor be honoured from 
necessity alone, but may at length become the executors of the 
Divine omnipotence and mercy ; for, though we who are Chiris- 
tians do without ceasing aspire and pant after the land of promise, 
we cannot fail to regard it as a token of the favour of God, when, 
as we travel through this wilderness of the world, these shoes and 
garments of our frail bodies are rendered as little as may be 
subject to decay.” 

We have left ourselves no space to notice Dr. Greenhill’s 
collected edition of Sydenham’s Latin works. It is everything 
that the best scholarship, accuracy and judgment could make it. 
We regret we cannot say so much for Dr. R. G. Latham’s trans- 
lation and Life. The first is inferior as a whole to Swan’s, and in 
parts to Pechey’s; and the Life which might have contained so 
much new, valuable, and entertaining matter, escapes all this, 
with a curious infelicity, and is altogether one of the oddest, 
most gauche and limping bits of composition we ever remember 
having met with. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Promethean or Communitarian Apostle, a 
Monthly Magazine of Societarian Science, Domestics, Kcclesias- 
tics, Politics, and Laterature. Edited by GoopwYN Barmsy. 
London, 1842. 

2. The Spirit of the Times, a Journal of Education, Colonization, 
Politics, and Social Progress. 1849. 

The Book of the New Moral World, containing the Rational 
System of Society, Founded on Demonstrable Facts, Developing 
the Constitution and Laws of Human Nature and of Society. By 
RorerT Owen. 1841-1844. 


4. Robert Owen’s Reply to the Question, “ What would you do if 


you were Prime Minister of England?” 2d edit. Undated. 


ATTRACTIVE projects of social reform naturally have a distinct 
kind of influence on the several races of men, just as stimu- 
Jants variously affect different constitutions. The fiery Frank 
receives the golden image with fierce sets it up on high, 
calls on all mankind to worship it, and is ready to trample down 
all who disobey. ‘The German, whose musing philosophy teaches 
him to be astonished at nothing, receives it with solemn court esy, 
examines it earnestly, by the aid of his peculiar lights, and sees 
in it curious forms and minute characteristics, which please and 
amuse him. The Anglo-Saxon, in the general case, takes the 
measure of it instantaneously, with his trained practical mind, 
and flings it back at its inventor with a short and scornful laugh. 
Nor does he generally, though habitually a grumbler, regret his 
rapid judgment. Ile abuses sinecure offices and the game-laws— 
he revolts against church-rates. He is eloquent about the abuses 
of the law when he has lost his case and is paying his attorney’s 
bill. He grumbles about poor-rates and local taxes. But much 
as he dislikes all these things, he hates a pretender and a charla- 
tan with a more cordial and emphatic hatred. He remembers 
that some able men have endeavoured to reform the law, but have 
found it difficult. He sees in Anti-Corn-Law Leagues, in Fi- 
nance Reform Associations, and in a Parliamentary Opposition, 
machinery capable of somewhat mitigating the evils under which 
he complains. He is ready to admit, that on the whole if things 
be bad they might be worse. And when a man who has been 
working in the closet, and has combated with no difficulties 
but those suggested by himself, comes to him with a_ project 
for upsetting all that human skill and labour have done for 
society during centuries, and substituting a perfect machine of 
the destroyer’s own invention in its stead, he receives the pro- 
posal as he would an offer to strike him to the heart or sever the 
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spinal cord, on an assurance that the operator had found a 
more ingenious and effective method of reanimating his clay, than 
that vulgar vitality—liable to disease and to decay—with which 
the common herd of men are endowed. 

But those very characteristics that make our people less sus- 
ceptible than others to projects and vain theories, impart to the 
few who do adopt them an obstinacy and fixity of purpose that 
sometimes render formidable what the community at large treat 
with unmitigated contempt. Honest conviction on the part of 
some, in others a spirit of singularity, or a heroic championship 
of a despised cause, will bring converts among us to any opinions 
ably and zealously promulgated ; and the converts so gained are 
valuable to their cause; for steadiness, pertinacity, and the pride 
of consistency distinguish us above all other people who form 
opinions for themselves. So it occurs, that when in France a 
new revolutionary wave has swept away the last vestiges of a 
cherished idol, when the German, analyzing the great strata 
of society with a microscope, has found scratches and crystalliza- 
tions, and forgotten the large outlines he has been called on to 
inspect ;—in British Society the evil once inserted still remains, 
though but in a topical form. It assumes the aspect of a 
hard, obstinate, indolent sore—neither cautery nor the knife will 
eradicate it; all strong remedies chafe and inflame it; nothing 
remains but to strengthen the patient and raise the general tone 
of his health, so that its virulence may gradually decay. 

Arising from some such cause as this there is a certain dull, 
muddy homeliness about British Socialism. It wants altogether 
the daring lustre that has surrounded not only the sayings but 
the deeds of the French school, and it has but little of the 
earnest dreaminess of the German. Such an episode in history 
as the national workshops and the Commission of the Luxem- 
bourg will supply the world with a lasting historical wonder. It 
will be more like an Arabian tale than a passage in positive his- 
tory; and even such incidents as the sudden eminence of Masa- 
niello, or Jack Cade, will look small and parochial when measured 
with the meteoric transit of Louis Blanc. He has been the 
Phaeton of the nineteenth century :— 


——- “ Leve pondus erat; nee quod cognoscere possent 
Solis equi; solitaque jugum gravitate carebat. 
magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 





Indeed, though it be an important, and, as we may be able to 
show, a curious subject of inquiry, we have no great names or 
brilliant deeds to connect with Socialism, or its cognate systems, 
in this country. Robert Owen’s name stands alone on an emi- 
hence, quite unapproachable, such as it is. He has been king, 
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priest, and prophet, within his own world of opinion. One hasa 
formidable idea of heads of sects when they present themselves 
on paper. We would not like to declare a awe-inspiring 
might be the presence of Swedenborg or Joe Smith, of Mesmer, 
Paracelsus, Fourier, St. Simon, or Louis Blanc. But surely 
nothing can be conceived less likely to inspire awe, or even vulgar 
wonder, than the presence and conversation of this man—per- 
haps the only conspicuous man in the British empire who has 
in his own walk no rival. It is curious, indeed one of the 
most interesting results of an inquiry into whatever we have 
in this country of the nature of Socialism, that for its position 
among the eminent and conspicuous things of the community 
it should have developed so little talent—so little that is worth 
reading—so little that one, with the best intentions towards 
acquiring an experimental knowledge of the written develop- 
ments of the sect, can read. We suppose the general unpopu- 
larity of the doctrines of the sect is the cause of this. Genius 
courts the sunshine, and though it may also “ love the high 
imbowed roof” and the dim religious light, it does not love 

arallelograms and spade husbandry, especially when it is told 
political economy that they are misapplied. Hence the want 
of any received Owenist literature. Who, for instance, has heard 
of John Finch, Charles Southwell, Jacob Holyoake, and William 
Spier? Who has heard of Goodwyn Barmby? The name is 
peculiar enough to escape being passed unnoticed among Smiths 
and Browns, and it is the name of a man of real genius; but 
unless we had hunted him out specially, through the obscure 
Communistic regions which it is his nature to haunt, death 
might have overtaken us ere we had identified the curious effu- 
sions of his genius with the name of their author. Reading an 
article on Communism in a Continuation of the German Con- 
versations Lexicon, after the name of Owen as a Socialist came 
that of Combe. It was not unnatural to suppose that the German 
had confounded two systems with each other; but he had only 
committed the common error of confounding a known individual 
with another bearing his name. Abram Combe was an im- 
portant member of the official staff among Owen’s followers. 
He was the head of the New-View Establishment at Orbiston, 
as little remembered, or, more properly speaking, as little known 
as himself. 

Thus in search of the eminence and literature of the sect, in 
so far as known names are concerned, we are driven to one man 
—even Robert Owen himself. We can neither stop short nor 
go farther ; we cannot turn to the right or the left; the rest is 
all blank. And if we ask the generation who have been born 
after the first ten vears of the nineteenth century, what they 
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know of Robert Owen, they will be apt to speak of him as of 
some magni nominis umbra ; apart from his immediate followers, 
none of them have read what he has written. Nor have even 
the older generation read them in later times. ‘Those who may 
have known them of old remember unpleasantly how they had 
listened to his bland proposals, ignorant of their real aim; and 
when they discovered it—when they saw “ Harmony Hall” 
through the trees—how they found their way with breathless 
haste back to the beaten highway, content rather to admit that 
they had been accidentally trespassing, than to confess that they 
had been really directing their steps to the parallelogram. 

It may be said that this is not the proper tone to adopt to- 
wards so greata man. The little knot of followers will doubt- 
less say so; some who have heard of his name, and perhaps 
know scarcely enough of him to separate him from the “ Owen 
swift and Owen strong” of Gray, may join them. But who 
that has encountered the monotonous weariness of this man’s 
enunciations of the general principles of his policy, the perpetual 
repetition of the same form of words recurring somewhere or 
other about once a week for the past forty years,—can help a 
little conversational relaxation before he closes with so unvarying 
atheme? When the reader of it is in bad humour, it is like 
ceaseless rain pattering on the roof and windows ; when he is in 
good humour, it is 


“A noise like to a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


It is surely not required of any one who forms an estimate of 
Robert Owen’s system, that all he has written must have been 
read and must be remembered. It would be as fair, in estimat- 
ing the capabilities of a practical lawyer, to demand a remem- 
brance of the contents of all the deeds he had drafted through- 
out a very long professional career. We question the power of 
human patience to accomplish the task. Owen seems to have even 
tired some of his own nearest and most devoted friends by his 
monotonous reiteration—a difficult thing for a social prophet to 
accomplish, and one that evinces powers of humdrum almost 
superhuman. Any specimen will do for a type of the whole 
continuous stream, of which any one passage is as like the rest 
as one bucketful of water from a burn is like every other. 
Things that are common enough in one time or place are curi- 
ous in others ; and though the sect have been so liberally treated 
to their master’s eloquence, it is as unknown to the ordinary 
public who read magazines and reviews as the works of Occam, 
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Erigena, or Balbus. Our readers will not, therefore, think it 
a superfluous task to peruse a few sentences by Owen, extracted 
from his organ, “The New Moral World.” We select a “ Me- 
morial to the Lords and Commons,” dated “ Harmony Hall, 
Hants, 31st May 1844,” which begins thus :— 


“Your memorialist has devoted some years—more than half a cen- 
tury—to investigate and ascertain what society is, how it has become 
what it is, how the evils which it has suffered may be removed, their 
recurrence prevented, and a very superior state of human existence 
be established. 

“He has thus been enabled to discover that society from the be- 
ginning commenced in ignorance, was based on imaginary notions, 
opposed to facts and to the laws of humanity and of nature. 

“That the entire superstructure of society has been raised, step by 
step, from its base upon these fundamental errors, and thus has been 
brought into universal practice a system, false, complicated, and con- 
tradictory—a system irrational, and destructive of the wellbeing and 
happiness of the human race. 

“ This irrational system itself is the first obstacle to be removed, 
before such changes in principle and practice can be accomplished as 
will ensure a steady progress towards a very advanced state of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral existence. 

“This obstacle may now, for the first time in the whole history of 
man, be removed by an easy, gradual, and most beneficial reorganiza- 
tion of society in principle and practice—a reorganization that, when 
adopted, will ensure far greater advantages to all, of every rank and 
class, than any individual has experienced, or than any one can expe- 
rience so long as this old irrational system shall be allowed to con- 
tinue.” And so forth. 


It is always the fate of writers of this kind that they have to 
complain of being misunderstood and misinterpreted. If one of 
the uninitiated attempts to give an abridgment or a sketch of 
the system, he is sure to omit some minute element, imperceptible 
to the naked eye of unrationalized man, but essential to the 
working out of the system, as the balance-spring to the move- 
ments of the watch. If one attempts to let the doctrine declare 
itself in quotations, he is sure to take them from the wrong place, 
and to represent them in false juxtaposition. We shall be con- 
tent to anticipate these charges, since we do not profess to give 
the reader even the most meagre outline of Owen’s system. 
Our task is to describe and narrate, neither to propagate nor re- 
fute doctrines and assertions. Nor if we desired to set up a 
figure of Owenism, that we might have the satisfaction of knock- 
ing it down, could we accomplish the task to our satisfaction. 
We read on and on and on, and we have indistinct glimmerings, 
such as the passage we have just quoted may afford; but we 
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never have been capable to take away that kind of articulate 
impression of the system which would enable us to say —“ Behold, 
there is the system of Robert Owen.” The reason of this seems 
to be, that his discourse always resolves itself into two extremes, 
without the proper means necessary to connect them intellectually 
together. ‘lhe one is the extreme of abstractness, the other is the 
extreme of concreteness. After imbibing a few pages of such vague 
generalities as we have quoted, while the mind’s eye is struggling 
through the intellectual haze, suddenly, at a turn of the road, 
the whole is instantaneously altered as by the rising of a curtain, 
and you feel yourself driven through a long, hard series of minute 
practical details—balance-sheets of profit and loss, estimates of 
the quantity of manure requisite for a given return by turnip 
husbandry, the adaptability of a new sowing-machine to drills, 
the steam-power necessary to drive so many spindles, the cheap- 
est means of cooking a dinner for two hundred people, and the 
average market value of a fustian-jacket that has been worn for 
three months. The mind, a little perplexed by the generalities, 
is glad to find something substantial that it can grasp, and it is 
generally admitted that the calculations are accurate, and the 
arrangements practicable and sagacious. The question, then, 
comes to be, how are these calculations and these economical plans 
and instructions to be of any use to the world by being applied 
to any practical end? Tere we are brought at once to the test- 
ing question between those who have faith in Owen and those 
who have not. He takes it for granted, that his general principle 
once applied, man is instantly metamorphosed from an imper- 
fect into a perfect being; that in all our calculations as to his 
fate and prospects we must treat him as such, and in arranging 
for the future, deal with his changed state as so much additional 
capital. He is worth so many thousands of pounds just now ; 
when Owenism is adopted, he is worth somewhat more than 
double the amount, and ali calculations regarding him must pro- 
ceed on that datum. At present he is dissipated, idle, extrava- 
gant. He wilfully hurts his constitution, he idles away valuable 
time, he makes false speculations and ruins himself and others, 
he occupies himself in controversy, in novel-reading, in vain or 
even wicked amusements. He dresses himself absurdly and irra- 
tionally, occasionally talks nonsense, does foolish things, and in- 
duces or compels other people to do foolish things. When he shall 
have become “ rational,” by swallowing a dose of Owen, this 
will be ail at an end. No human being will be idle for a moment 
that he can give to working without injury to his constitution. 
No one will waste his labour, but every one will devote it to the 
most profitable end, in so far that if a farthing of additional 
profit can be realized by his adopting some occupation which in 
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his old benighted state he hated and would not have adopted for 
a thousand pounds, yet he will immediately set about it without a 
murmur. No one will ever drink two p ead of wine when a 
glass and three-fourths is the quantity adapted to his constitu- 
tion. No one will sleep eight hours and a half when eight hours 
are sufficient. No one will keep pork till it becomes maggotty, 
and no unconscientious kitchen-maid will take too thick a skin off 
potatoes and waste their substance ; sows will always farrow a 
given npn of piglings; there will be no potato disease; and 
the yield of turnips per acre will be precisely what is wanted. 
All these things being granted, the rest is plain sailing. You 
can tell what mankind are to be worth by the rule of three. 
You can estimate your man-power just as you can your steam- 
power. Owen’s most brilliant and effective application was in 
the case of Ireland. It was a well-selected instance of waste of 
power, and certainly the balance presented by a full restorative 
was as any one might anticipate, something very large and emi- 
nently satisfactory. A quotation from his “ plan for the paci- 
fication of Ireland,” when compared with the passage we have 
already cited, will enable the reader practically to feel what we 
have attempted to describe. Mr. Owen suddenly leaps from the 
purely abstract and general, to the most minutely concrete. He 
egins as usual with some such introductory announcement as 
the following :—“ I will now disclose to you a secret, which, till 
now, has been hidden from mankind. It is, that the fundamen- 
tal notion on which the whole fabric of society has been raised, 
is an error—a lamentable error—one which pervades all the 
proceedings of men. And while that notion shall be taught to 
the rising generations, it will be impossible to produce results in 
any degree more beneficial than those which have been realized 
in past times, and which are now experienced around us. And 
what may at first seem the more extraordinary, it is not the in- 
terest of man, woman, or child, in this or any other country, 
whatever may be their rank, station, condition or fortune, that 
that notion should be longer permitted to irrationalize the human 
mind and conduct.” While the reader’s mind is striving to rea- 
lize this solemn announcement, and is in some measure yielding 
to the influence of its hazy vagueness, it is immediately raised to 
life by being plunged into the following statements in which 
there is no trace of mystery or vagueness. 


> Calculation first, shewing the result from the industry of 1000 
people employed partly in the cultivation and disposal of the produce 
of 1000 acres, and partly in manufactures. 

** Suppose an association of 1000 people, of the usual ages in so- 
ciety, to rent or purchase a farm of 1000 Irish acres of a medium 
quality of soil, to put it under spade cultivation, and to arrange it 
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as under, the subjoined calculations will show the number of labour- 
ers necessary for the cultivation of the land, the probable produce, 
and the surplus that will remain, after the whole population are pro- 
vided with food, clothes, instruction, and superior domestic education: 
200 Acres green crop, say 80 acres potatoes or carrots, and 120 acres 
white, yellow, or swedish turnips. 
200 Ditto fallow crop, viz., 150 acres flax, and 50 wheat. 
200 Ditto clover, rape, vetches, &c. 
200 Ditto white crop, viz., 78 acres of wheat, 122 acres oats. 
150 Ditto pasture, a part to be laid down, and as much taken up 
occasionally. 
80 Ditto Orchard, producing fruits, roots, and culinary vegetables, 
cabbage for dairy, cows, &c. 

20 Ditto site of buildings, exercise grounds, &c. 
1000 Acres.” 

And all this is but initiatory—the calculations expand into 
tables like returns of the Board of Trade, evolving such conclu- 
sions as the quantity of certain produce that “ would feed 100 
cows or bullocks, producing 691,200 English pints of milk, or 
26,800 lbs. of butter, or 74,438 lbs. of cheese, 17,920 Ibs. of 
beef, and the hides of 20 bullocks which would be slaughtered 
yearly.” ‘The statements and calculations are altogether of that 
formidable kind which general readers are glad to take for grant- 
ed. We have no doubt that they are quite correct, and their 
framer’s good faith is attested by a subscription list, headed thus ; 
“ Robert Owen, Esq., £1000.” He would have let it go as his 
other thousands have gone, hopeful and uncomplaining, had 
there been a sufficiency of money from other quarters, but those 
who came forward were saved by what prevents many a pecu- 
niary shipwreck—want of suflicient strength to launch the ves- 
sel. The whole project was involved in the old and simple dif- 
ficulty of the premier pas qui cotite of Madame du Deffand. The 
turnips, the milk, the cheese, beef, and skins were all indisput- 
able conclusions, if we had the great datum of Ireland ration- 
alized. It is not meant, of course, that the sort of semi-ration- 
ality, scarcely a step above barbarism, of England and Scotland, 
should be communicated to that country. Such a project would 
scarcely be worth accomplishing, when we find that for ourselves 
there are such prospects as the following, proclaimed as the con- 
clusion of “a general constitution of government, and universal 
code of laws, derived from the constitution and laws of human 
nature.” 

“ Under the existing religious, political, commercial, and domestic 
relations of Great Britain, 250 individuals cannot be supported in 
comfort on a square mile of land; while under the proposed system, 
with much less labour and capital than are now employed, 500 may 
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be immediately supported in abundance; and a few years after the 
new arrangements shall have been matured, 1000, 1500, and pro- 
bably without any additional discoveries, 2000 individuals may be 
supported upon every square mile of an average quality of soil. Such 
is the difference between a rational system, formed in accordance 
with nature, and a system founded in opposition to it.” 


Having referred to a document which in its title contains the 
word “Constitution” and “ Code of Laws,” it may naturally be 
supposed by the pretty large portion of the public who are not 
conversant with the literature of Owen, that he must have an- 
nounced some drafts of substantive laws intended for the govern- 
ment of his new republic. Certainly there do sometimes occur 
sentences in the more abstract part of his writings which are ex- 
pressed in the imperative mode of the legislator ; but they occur 
at long intervals, like milestones on a road, and they evidently 
do not come from the heart, for Robert Owen is too good-natured, 
polite, and hopeful a man to be very imperative. Indeed, if we 
could produce him before the reader, and question him on this 
matter, we are sure that we could extract from him an admission, 
that when once his system is in full operation the restraint of 
laws will become unnecessary; when men speak nothing but 
truth and do nothing but duty, surely acts of parliament, impos- 
ing a penalty of £5 recoverable before two justices, will be quite 
useless, and the science supported by the rascality and conten- 
tiousness of mankind will be superseded. Still, as we have al- 
ready intimated, there do occur here and there, dotting Owen’s 
writings, certain pithy sentences, intended to be the laws which 
are to make man rational, and guide his rationality when 
he has achieved it. It will not be unfair to select some speci- 
mens of social legislation from the latest writings of the social 
patriarch, in a series of expositions which, we believe, he is 
still giving forth for the benefit of those who choose to listen 
to them. We turn to a periodical called “ The Spirit of the Age,” 
of the existence of which it is very improbable that one out of 
ten among our readers has ever heard. During the storm in 
which foreign Socialism was shaking, nay, shattering the thrones 
of Europe and her most deeply founded institutions, here was 
British Socialism whispering its existence in a periodical so little 
noticed that it was dying of inanition when Louis Blanc, the re- 
presentative of its principles, was reigning in Paris. In this 
quiet sequestered corner of the British press, undismayed by the 
battle of Paris as the tragic end of foreign Socialism, or by the 
falling off of subscribers which notified its euthanasia at home, 
Robert Owen, serene and hopeful as ever, printed—we can 
hardly say published—part of a series of papers, which he called 
“ The rational mode of permanently and peaceably adjusting the 
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present disordered state of Europe.” This consists of a series of 
short laws, in propositions, standing up here and there from a 
great flat waste of comment, of the kind of which our first quota- 
tion from his writings is an example. The first law is in these 
terms— 


“‘ Every one shall be equally provided through life with the best of 
everything for human nature, by public arrangements, which arrange- 
ments shall give the best known direction to the industry and talents 
of every individual.” 


One would think that such a law required nothing to be said 
in its commendation, and that the best accompaniment to it 
would be some evidence of the possibility of bringing about its 
beneficent enactment. But this is not the method in which 
Robert Owen has been accustomed to treat the offspring of his 
genius. A comment follows the enactment. It stands for the 
speech of an honourable member bringing in a bill, and, like 
many an exposition of this kind, it is not an explanation of the 
difficulties to be encountered, but a hearty exultation in their 
being completely overcome, and that by the mere adoption of 
such a law as the one we have printed. Indeed, like all other 
grand things, the simplicity of Owenism is as wonderful as its 
effectiveness. When the “ rational system” is once established, 
it will not only, by virtue of this law, give every human being 
“the best of everything,” but it will have brought into existence 
enough of “ the best of everything” to satisfy the whole world— 
a thing much wanted, and which the imperfect and irrational 
institutions of society have certainly failed in accomplishing. 

After wading through the commendatory comment, we come 
to “ Law 2d.” We see no reason why our readers should not also 
have the benefit of reading it ; the perusal will not occupy long 
time. Law 2d. is in these terms—“ All shall be educated, from 
infancy to maturity, in the best manner known at the time.” 
Then follows, of course, a laudatory commentary, which might 
have been spared, since few people will object to the advantage 
of everybody being well educated. Law No. 3 might be perhaps 
more open to discussion. It saith—‘“ All shall pass through the 
same general routine of education, domestic teaching, and em- 
ployment.” Law No. 4 deals less with the abstract, and seems 
to point to special arrangements, although, from the notions of 
civil liberty acted on in this country, few ten-pound householders 
would be inclined to give it their support, unless the details of 
its proposed operation were more fully imparted to them. It 
saith—“ All ities from their birth shall be under the special 
care of the township in which they are born; but the parents 
shall have free access to them at all times.” This being the first 
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of the series to which we felt any definitive objection, beyond 
mere doubts as to the practicability of its being put in force, 
we have looked at the accompanying commentary with some in- 
terest, and propose to favour our readers with one or two of the 
reasons which make such a law necessary. 


“Ist. The affections of parents for their own children are too strong 
for their judgments ever to do justice to themselves, their children, or 
the public, in the education of their own children, even if private 
families possessed the machinery, which they never do, to well manu- 
facture character from birth. 

“2d. Children in small numbers can never be placed within the 
proper machinery to well form their physical, mental, moral, and 
practical characters, and make them full formed men and women.” 


And then, after a third and a fourth reason as convincing as 
the first and second, it is announced in a more confidential tone, 
that— 


* Although the children will not be trained and educated by their 
parents, as in the present state of society, which unfits them for mem- 
bers of a pure democracy, yet the parents will have free access to 
them at all times, and will see them trained and educated to become, 
in disposition, habits, manners, temper and judgment, so superior to 
that which any family formation of character could give, that there 
would arise a feeling and consideration between the parents and chil- 
dren very superior to the frequently silly affection and desire for in- 
jurious partial privileges on both sides, which are now so common 
throughout all classes.” 


The “ injurious partial privilege” probably relates to the kiss 
bestowed on “the toddles,” when he has for the first time ac- 
complished the transit from papa to mamma, distant a table’s 
breadth from each other, on two limbs, after having been in the 
habit of using four. The “injurious partial privilege” ought, it 
appears, to be put down. But the unsatisfactory reserve which 
characterizes Mr. Owen’s expositions, as well as those of his 
followers, leaves one certainly divested of a Mentor to guide him 
through the intricacies of infant management. We are not told, 
for instance, in any of Owen’s works, or in any of the French 
Communist publications that we remember to have seen, what 
kind of toys, if any, the children brought up on the rational 
system are to be permitted to play with. Perhaps this may show 
our entire ignorance of the rational system, which must have so 
rational an influence on those born within the sphere of its opera- 
tion, that they will have the same contempt for toys which 
quakers have for heraldic titles. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
their toys, and the proper rational adjustment of them, may be so 
important that its special direction may be the function of a 
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cabinet minister, or of the sort of person who, under a rational 
system, is to hold a like position, if under a rational system there 
can be anything like a cabinet minister. 

The punishment or other coercive means of enforcing it, is a 
vital part of every ordinary law. It is one of the promised re- 
sults of the “rational” system, that punishment shall not be needed, 
since every one shall act rationally ; but still there is to be some- 
thing holding the same place apparently that punishment holds 
in other codes, which invites attention. In “the general consti- 
tution of government and universal code of laws” already cited— 
certainly, by the way, free of the legislative vice of longwinded- 
ness, since the whole might be comprised in about three sections 
of a modern statute—there is the following provision : 


“« All individuals trained, educated, and placed in conformity to the 
laws of their nature, must of necessity at all times think and act 
rationally, except they shall become physically, intellectually, or 
morally diseased ; in which case the Council shall remove them into 
the hospital for bodily, mental, or moral invalids, where they shall re- 
main until they shall be recovered by the mildest treatment which can 
effect their cure.” 


This is widely suggestive. The idea appears to be an enlarge- 
ment from that of the ingenious quaker who would not kick the 
dog that bit him, but hallooed out, “mad dog!” and sent him 
with the chances of that character through the street. Nobody 
is to be punished, but every one who differs in opinion with the 
authorities, which would be an inevitable type of moral disease, 
is to be counted mad, and treated accordingly. ‘True, he is to 
be subjected to the “ mildest treatment,” but it must be suffi- 
cient “ to effect his cure,” and crush his stubborn, rebellious ir- 
rationality. When the topsy-turvy has been completed, we 
have an idea that the lunatic asylums would be large and full. 
Owen himself gives alarming indications of the quantity of in- 
sanity among mankind. Thus in the New Moral World there 
is an address by him, as President of the Social Congress, dated 
4th March 1844, which is hopefully devoted to a consideration 
of “the increasing absurdity, insanity, and madness of the Brit- 
ish and North American Governments and people.” To quiz 
Robert Owen—to say of him, for instance, as Bentham said, 
“His mind is a maze of confusion, and he avoids coming to 
particulars,—he is always the same—says the same things over 
and over again,—he built some small houses, and people who 
had no houses of their own went to live in such houses,”— 
to speak thus would be an indication of moral disease in its 
rankest form. We are not sure, indeed, but that even the 
humble effusions of the present writer might entitle him to a 
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cell in the hospital of the morally diseased. People who resist 
the general training system, and desire to keep the education 
and rearing of their children in their own hands, would of course 
be instantly swept into that receptacle. Nay, as one glances 
over Owen’s projects, the necessary inhabitants of these moral 
madhouses expand in a most alarming manner. Thus in his 
Report to the County of Lanark in 1821, where he proposed to 
establish a set of model villages, it was to be part of the system 
«that the male children of the new villagers should be clothed 
in a dress somewhat resembling the Roman and Highland garb, 
in order that the limbs may be free from ligatures, and the air 
circulate over every part of the body, and that they may be 
trained to become strong, active, well-limbed, and healthy.” 
(p. 38.) Now, suppose any man so lost to all rationality as to 
remain a devotee of small-clothes or trousers—suppose some 
Celt-hating Pinkerton madly resolute to clothe his limbs—of 
course he must be immediately removed, in the custody of a 
couple of rational barelegged policemen. The scenes in ration- 
ality-land would have some resemblance to those in Moscow un- 
der the sumptuary regulations of the Emperor Paul, where 
an English merchant was seized on the pavement by the police, 
and a pair of illegal and irrational boots peeled from his limbs. 
The reader who has encountered these cananianialion of intellect 
for the first time may naturally ask in amazement if we have been 
speaking of that Robert Owen whose name once filled the ear of 
Europe. We can easily imagine some future antiquary setting 
forth on his inquiries, in the belief that he will prove how there 
were two Robert Owens, as there were two Socrateses, two Catos, 
two Rousseaus, and two Burkes. We have spoken of the con- 
trasts in his style, his sudden leaps from the abstract to the con- 
crete; but these are faint contrasts in comparison to that which 
severs his past from his present position in the eye of the world. 
So great a reverse of fame—so startling an instance of the insta- 
bility of human greatness, it would be difficult to parallel in 
the history of eastern conquests and revolutions. He who is 
now held by nearly all the world to be a babbling old man, with 
a silly crotchet in his head, which he mumbles over and over 
while nobody listens, had once a name to — with. Many 
people believed him to be the most satanic, others believed him 
to be the most godlike man that trod the earth. The contests 
about him—about his character and his system—were as fierce 
and furious as any that the annals of politics or polemics can 
show. He could probably produce more laudatory letters, bear- 
ing illustrious signatures—some of them royal—than any other 
inhabitant of this island. Archbishops and crowned heads made 
pilgrimages to New Lanark to talk to the wonderful regenerator 
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of the age, and see the palpable evidence of his beneficent wisdom. 
The Mexican Government offered him a territory on which he 
might make what a doubting world called experiments; and 
where, as absolute ruler, he might begin his vast plan of “re- 
volutionizing peaceably the minds and practice of the human 
race.” It included the actual district of California ; but though 
the diplomacy of Britain and the United States were embarked 
in the matter, it was not adjusted to Owen’s satisfaction, for he 
was then a very fastidious person, expecting some day to stand 
rather nearer the command of the human race than Napoleon, 
and not inclined to make his experiment in corpore vili,—where- 
by he escaped becoming one of the richest monarchs, at least in 
the new world. The Duke of Kent at one time entertained the 
notion of spending some months with his daughter under the 
personal tuition of Owen, that she who is now our most gracious 
Queen might from infancy be imbued with his system. It is 
only on his own authority, certainly, that we have this curious 
fact; but we have great reliance on his truthfulness, and do not 
doubt that he had good reason to believe that this was the ob- 
ject of some complimentary letters from the Duke of Kent. 
Middle-aged people may remember in their youth having seen 
a series of little volumes full of tattle called the Perey Anecdotes. 
This book was so popular that it has been literally “ used up.” 
It is not to be found in libraries to which many people have 
access, for in them it has been thumbed to annihilation. It 
is perhaps not the least brilliant indication of Owen’s eminence, 
that in the volume of this series dedicated to Philanthropy, his 
portrait is presented as that of the living head and representative 
of the doctrine that man should love his neighbour as himself. 
Nor were these things the types of a mere vague reputation, 
which magnified the object by its distance. Corporations and 
committees, who are as little likely as valets to find a man a hero, 
and can express their opinion of his unheroic nature more honestly, 
were respectful to Owen, and reported on his projects as if they 
were things fit for this world, and for the respectable public bodies 
the reporters represented. A committee of the Commissioners 
of Supply and freeholders of the county of Lanark, prepared 
a report on “ a plan for relieving public distress, and removing 
discontent, by giving permanent productive employment to the 
poor and working-classes, under arrangements which will essen- 
tially improve their character, and ameliorate their condition, 
diminish the expenses of production and consumption, and create 
markets co-extensive with production.” The committee did not 
entirely adopt the plan: had they done so, they would have 
provided a curious incident for the ridicule of posterity. The 
spoke, however, in a tone of high respect both of Owen and his 
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project. They even suggested that it might be valuable to have 
“ a few comparative experiments, on however small a scale, at- 
tentively conducted, and reported by practical agriculturists in 
different parts of the country ;” but they did not show an incli- 
nation to make any pecuniary sacrifice or incur any pecuniary 
risk on the occasion. They at the same time applied to Owen 
the following remarks, in which it is pleasant for us to find, 
after having so often quoted himself against himself, that we can 
adduce a body of worshipful gentlemen speaking much in his 
favour. They say— 


“‘ Your committee cannot conclude this brief report, without express- 
ing the supreme satisfaction which they experienced in visiting the 
highly interesting establishment under the more immediate direction of 
Mr.Owen. There the benevolence of that individual and his partners 
is portrayed in the most pleasing features; and an inspection of the 
splendid manufactory at New Lanark must convince the most scep- 
tical to how great an extent the amelioration of the manufacturing 
population may be carried, when the views of the managers are go- 
verned by that spirit of philanthropy which actuates the partners of 
the New Lanark works, whose means of control over their population 
are only exceeded by their desire to direct them to the most valuable 
purpose, that of promoting the comfort and independence of the 
parents, and of training up the children, from their earliest infancy, 
by such a gentle, but at the same time systematic course of education, 
as, in the opinion of your committee, cannot fail to render them very 
valuable members of society.”—P. 64. 


In the year 1820, when this Lanarkshire committee made 
their report, Owen’s name was so great, that they acquired a 
kind of European publicity from having come into actual con- 
tact and controversy with him, and many attacks were made on 
them for their bigoted short-sightedness in not at once embrac- 
ing the offer of the man who undertook to abolish crime and 
misery at so small a rate. Now the popular opinion regarding 
this leader is so completely the reverse of what it then was, that 
to prevent the good-natured but dubious commendations of the 
committee, and the existence of the committee itself, from being 
consideredas a myth or joke, we give the names of its members, viz., 
“ Norman Lockhart, Esq., convener of the committee ; Robert 
Hamilton, Esq., Sheriff-Depute of Lanarkshire ; Sir James Stew- 
art Denholm of Coltness, Bart.; Sir William Honeyman of 
Armadale, Bart.; Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, Bart.; Col. 
Gordon of Harperfield; Hugh Mossman of Auchtyfardle, Esq.” 

The reception of this project, indeed, is one of the fixed 
points by which, on looking back, we can trace the progress of 


opinion. No committee of supply, town-council, or quarter 
sessions would now listen for five minutes to such a communi- 
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cation. True, it does not develop the full-blown preposterous- 
ness which its author was able to exhibit twenty years later. 
Its style is ingeniously adjusted to a solemn tone of pompous 
wisdom. As it is one of the phases of insanity to salons all 
men at large insane, so it is one of the regular devices of Utopi- 
anists to speak of themselves as practical and experienced per- 
sons, and of the rest of mankind as mere theorists. Louis Blanc 
does this in a very grand way; and certainly he who brought 
into existence the committee of the Luxembourg, and produced 
the Battle of Paris, was entitled in some senses of the term to 
consider himself a practical man. Owen assumes the position 
very gracefully in his report to the county of Lanark ;— 


“ To substitute,” he says, “the spade for the plough may seem 
most trivial in the expression: and to inexperienced and even to 
learned men—to my respected friends the Edinburgh Reviewers, for 
instance, who cannot be supposed to have much useful practical know- 
ledge—will appear to indicate a change equally simple and unimport- 
ant in practice. It generally happens, however, that when a great 
calamity overwhelms a country, relief is obtained from practical men, 
and not from mere theorists, however acute, learned, and eloquent. 
In the present case, simple as appears to be the alteration proposed, 
yet when the mind of the practical agriculturist, of the commercial 
man, of the man of science, of the political economist, of the states- 
man, and of the philosopher, shall be directed to the subject as its 
importance demands, the change will be found to be one of the deep- 
est interest to society, involving consequences of much higher con- 
cernment to the wellbeing of mankind, than the change from the 
hunting to the pastoral state, or from the pastoral state to the plough 
cultivation.”-—(P. 18.) 


And yet, with all its plausibility of tone, one would have 
thought that there must be enough in this document to have 
created alarm, and excited animosity tinged with ridicule. It 
must have been surely difficult to suppress that oh! oh! so effec- 
tive in nipping the buds of precocious visions in St. Stephens, 
when a committee met for practical purposes were addressed in 
this fashion :— 


“ These new Associations can scarcely be formed before it will 
be discovered, that by the most simple and easy regulations all the 
natural wants of human nature may be abundantly supplied; and the 
principle of selfishness (in the sense in which that term is here used) 
will cease to exist for want of an adequate motive to produce it. It 
will be quite evident to all, that wealth of that kind which will alone 
be held in any estimation amongst them may be so easily created 
to exceed all their wants, that every desire for individual accumu- 
lation will be extinguished. To them individual accumulation of 
wealth will appear as irrational as to bottle up in store water in 
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situations where there is more of this invaluable fluid than all can con- 
sume. With this knowledge, and the feelings which will arise from 
it, the existing thousand counteractions to the creation of new wealth 
will also cease, as well as those innumerable motives to deception which 
now pervade all ranks of society.”—P. 50. 


The great features of the plan were the substitution of spade 
husbandry for the plough, and the classification of the population 
in parallelograms, where every act and function of human exist- 
ence should proceed according to regulation. The virtue of the 
change in husbandry arises from the astounding fact that the 
knowledge of agriculturists has hitherto gone no farther than to 
understand the characters and resources of beasts, while he is to 
make them understand those of men, so that they may finally 
come “ to improve the breed of men more than men have yet 
improved the ‘ote of domestic animals.” —(p. 40.) Here is, per- 
haps, the first leading indication of that morbid contempt of man- 
kind at large, in which the writings of Owen himself and of the 
whole school of Socialists and Communists are steeped. They 
never treat the human being as endowed with internal light, 
capable ever of brightening within him as he trims and feeds it 
by intellectual exertion, and destined to carry him on from stage 
a stage in a broadening civilisation. Such are mankind to those 
who 


“doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 





But to the Communist man is a blind barbarian, who must be 
led, housed, fed, and clothed, and driven to his task and to his 
food. He may be divested of individual character, aims, and 
pursuits, and drilled into parallelogram uniformity, until it im- 
part to restless humanity Wordsworth’s characteristic of the still 
monotony of the pasture, where 


‘“‘ The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one.” 


They may be disciplined to apply the spade uniformly and un- 
varyingly, as the ox or the horse drags the plough—their “ breed 
may be improved” for agricultural purposes. Such is to be the 
‘ational perfection of man, the noble in reason, the infinite in 
faculties, “ in form and moving how express and admirable, in 
action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a God!” But 
in truth it would be difficult to find a better and more cheering 
indication of the onward progress of opinion and knowledge in 
this country than the glance back at Owen’s project, and its re- 
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ception in 1821, as a sort of fixed point. Although the Socialists, 
looking round their own cell, are ever proclaiming that their 
opinions are gaining ground, the reverse is the truth. A few 
have been strengthened in their absurdities by the outward pres- 
sure of opinion against them, but the public at large never were 
less inclined to adopt the views of these preachers. For edu- 
cation, for sanitary reform, for everything that tends to remove 
barbarism or impurity, and give the human being freedom for 
the development of his best faculties, there is a strong desire ; but, 
on the other hand, towards all plans for depriving him of self- 
liberty, and converting him into a trained and parallelogrammed 
machine, there is a growing and a just suspicion. This change 
in the public mind—not so much a change of opinion as an ac- 
quisition of healthy strength—arises in a great measure from what 
has been seen and learned and wisely thought of during the past 
few years of our history. Our Social system has been tried, and 
not in vain, since it has enabled us to reap the fruits of earnest and 
serious investigation. See how much the writers of Horace Wal- 
pole’s day spoke or thought about the people—see how their in- 
terests, their progress, their prospects, are now considered by 
the best minds of the day—and we observe the main source from 
which our social knowledge has sprung. The patient investiga- 
tions on the inductive system, which have expanded themselves 
round questions connected with poor-laws, with population, with 
emigration, with labour and capital, with crime and education, 
have, with the aid of the press, diffused so much of sound know- 
ledge, that a proposal such as Owen’s would never be listened to 
by any miscellaneous body of ordinarily educated men. We have, 
doubtless, yet much to learn ; and indeed, when we look back and 
see the opinions that sometimes took the ear of the public twenty 
or thirty years ago, and were dignified with the name of philan- 
thropy, one almost shudderingly reflects on the possibility that 
the eggs of many dangerous fallacies may still be hidden and 
hatching in some of our most cherished projects of benevolence. 
In this education of the public mind, so far as it has gone, 
Owen and Socialism have had their share. They have stirred 
up investigation and discussion. Nothing is so dangerous to the 
cause of truth as an arid apathy that neither vegetates into weeds 
nor fruit. Next in value as a developer of truth to the earnest 
search after it is the hardy and flagrant proclamation of falla- 
cies. A domineering bishop called on the Government to shut 
Owen’s mouth. The Tories became frantic because the Prime 
Minister presented him at Court. Vain outcries and baseless 
fears! Owenism lectured itself down by its strong efforts of pro- 
pagandism. Nothing has better shown the blessedness of open 
free public discussion than the influence that the missionaries of 
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Communism, who by some momentary impulse flooded the coun- 
try about five years ago, have had in awakening the public mind 
to the folly of all those visions. While men denounced it from 
high places, and talked about punishment and oppression, it did, 
indeed, appear that the threatened system was gaining popularity, 
but when it had the open field of the public mind fairly to itself it 
proved what it was. That our working-classes have still much 
truth to learn is itself a melancholy truth, but the much they 
have learned augurs cheerfully of the redeunt spectacula mane. 

Must we then dismiss the English apostle of Communism with 
the sole merit of having induced men to find truth by persever- 

ingly talking nonsense to them? Had he no substratum of 
wisdom or of positive virtuous action in himself? Did he never 
think or do any good; and was that world which imitated and 
applauded him utterly and unscrupulously cheated by hollow 
pretences and unmeaning sounds? It would be injustice to give 
voice to such a sweeping opinion. We shall scarcely ever find, 
that in a country like this a man gains influence, respect, and 
fame without possessing some considerable good quality, moral 
or intellectual, or having done some good deed. Owen was not 
only capable of doing some substantial services, but he actually 
accomplished them. It was his misfortune to over-estimate his 
abilities—a common weakness, but seldom exhibited on so gigan- 
tic and almost sublime a scale. He was like a good boatswain, 
who has the infirmity to believe that he could command the 
Channel fleet. His plans of organization at New Lanark must 
have possessed many admirable elements, and the system was 
prevented from soaring into his wildest flights by the weight of 
certain pecuniary considerations, which kept his partners, and of 
necessity himself, near the earth. Mr. Edward Baines headed 
a deputation from Leeds in 1819 to inspect and report upon the 
system pursued at New Lanark, and having to state that it was 
in many respects admirable, but still far short of what Owen 
wished to make it, they very clearly set what he had accom- 
plished against what he promised, by this simple arithmeti- 
eal formula: “ As far as he has advanced, which is only two 
points towards twenty, supposing the latter to be the number 
of perfection, he has effected great things—more than could 
have been anticipated.” 

A word of explanation is necessary to put the eminent 
success of this project in a proper view. ‘The aggregations 
of multitudes of people under the manufacturing system were 
then rushing into instantaneous existence. Society had not 
remembered any change so sudden. It produced a deeper 
social effect than any political revolution could occasion. It 
was more sudden and powerful in its sweep than the railway 
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system has been, and it might even be compared, in the mag- 
nitude of its influences, though the things have no other feature 
in common, with the suppression of the monasteries. The people 
who thus came together were violently wrenched, by the trac- 
tive power of gold, from their natural position in the bosom 
of, and under the influence of, those institutions which, as 
Burke has well said, are not made but grow, and were heaped to- 
gether in chaotic masses. The town, or the parochial community, 
the growth of centuries, had its civilizing and restraining institu- 
tions growing with it. The manufacturing village, suddenly 
reared as if by an enchanter’s wand, had no church, no school, 
no municipal or protective system, no magistracy, and no tribu- 
nal of neighbourly public opinion exercising its gentle but firm 
pressure on the formation of character. ‘The evil was not dis- 
covered till it had been committed on a large scale. If the great 
manufacturers of those days had known what we now know, it 
is likely that they would have endeavoured to bring corrective 
and organizing influences to bear on the masses of animal life 
they were accumulating in new places. It is a marked merit of 
the present day already referred to, that men’s eyes are steadily 
and watchfully fixed on everything that affects the condition of 
the people; and when the largest railway operations were in 
progress two years ago, the existence of a phenomenon precisely 
like that which had arisen from the manufacturing system, de- 
se itself in the presence of multitudes of human beings 
divested of any organizing and humanizing influences, created 
great and uneasy attention. 

Legislation is now endeavouring, by the Factory Acts—rest- 
lessly altered from time to time as new truths are learned—to 
make up, in the organization of these masses, for what they have 
lost. The projector might not be able, with his utmost skill and 
earnestness, to provide for the fast accumulating masses any 
regulating principle capable of superseding that which they 
had left behind them, but he might do something, and of any 
little that he did, the effects would, “as springs in deserts 
found, seem sweet, all brackish though they be.” We are now 
prepared to estimate the important position held by the New 
Lanark works, when weighed with other rapid productions of 
the manufactory system. The man or the child who had left 
behind him in the village whence high wages had tempted 
him, religion, local political influences, and the family affections, 
found there and there only something to replace them. It could 
not have entirely filled their place—it may not have been the 
best system that could have been devised—but it was something 
to replace what had been lost, and thus it was valuable. 

It would be an invidious task to compare what was then done 
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with what might have been done by the lights we now possess 
—as invidious as comparing Newcomen’s single stroke-engine 
with the oscillating pistons that unite the greatest power with the 
least indication of it in a modern steam-boat. The effort was 
far beyond any other attempt to give the factory people of that 
age what they have lost—it was far beyond it, not diverging into 
absurdities, but going in the direction which modern experience 
has shewn to be the right one; and to that which stands such a 
test, any stricter one would be invidiously applied. ‘There is no 
doubt that there must have been in some points admirable man- 
agement at New Lanark. We have better evidence of this than 
the visits of the monarchs, crown princes, and prime ministers 
who were led along its one-sided street and up its tiresome stairs. 
It has made people think more than perhaps they otherwise 
would have done about the manufacturing population; and it 
has afforded experimental evidence on some methods of dealing 
with it. The manufacturing establishments which prove them- 
selves by their large profits to be the best for their projectors, 
are generally also the best for those who work in them whether 
with the hand or with the head. The New Lanark mills were 
eminently successful as a pecuniary speculation. If Mr. Owen’s 
later opinions are true, this is strong evidence of the iniquity of 
the competitive system under which they were conducted, and 
his friend Louis Blane will prove this to the world with the 
bayonet. To us, however, it appears that the large profits only 
confirm the other evidence of the excellence with which the ar- 
rangements of the establishment were conducted. We cannot 
help adopting the opinion, that if Robert Owen had restricted 
himself to the functions of superintending some profit-seeking 
establishment—a manufactory, an insurance office, a bank, 
or a shipping company, with discreet and cautious directors 
over him, he would have been a very valuable man. It is curi- 
ous as a minute biographical fact, that Bentham, whose opinions 
were so much the reverse of Owen’s that one might call them 
an exaggerated contradiction, had so high an opinion ef Owen’s 
method of conducting the establishment that he invested money 
to a considerable extent in the concern. The result justified his 
judgment, notwithstanding Romilly’s caution, who recommended 
him to have nothing to do with Owen, “ who, although very 
well intentioned, was really a little mad.” The profits accumu- 
lating on the investment he had made formed the main item in 
the considerable fortune which the utilitarian philosopher left to 
his nephew. It is difficult now to know how much of this prac- 
tice of wisdom was the doing of Owen. The first proprietor of 
the New Lanark Mills was Mr. David Dale, and Owen’s con- 
nexion with the establishment arose from his marrying that 
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gentleman’s daughter. It would appear that Mr. Dale carried 
the organizing arrangements which gained for the establishment 
its high reputation to a considerable extent before Owen touched 
them. Whatever be the proportion of their respective merits, it 
is beyond doubt that Owen assisted in carrying out the just and 
useful arrangements laid down by his father-in-law. It is an in- 
teresting thing to observe, that even in the course of such works 
as those which we have quoted from, Owen, when he refers to the 
practical operations at New Lanark, presents himself as an ordin- 
ary human being, and talks reasonably. ven from those of his 
writings published when the world believed him most irretriev- 
ably sunk in social insanity, we could cull many passages, which, 
in reference to this subject, have a sane and sensible tone in 
them—though it must be admitted that they retain such scintil- 
lations of flightiness as might give a watchful relative some un- 
easiness. No one can deny, however, that there is good sense 
in the following remarks, even though they are extracted from a 
pamphlet called “ Essays on the Formation of the Human Char- 
acter,” by Robert Owen, and “ printed with his authority,” in 
1840, though written in 1812. He speaks of himself as the or- 
ganizer of the New Lanark Establishment. 

“ He found that all was distrust, disorder, and disunion: and he 
wished to introduce confidence, regularity, and harmony. He there- 
fore began to bring forward his various expedients to withdraw the 
unfavourable circumstances by which they had hitherto been sur- 
rounded, and to replace them by others calculated to produce a more 
happy result. He soon discovered that theft was extended through 
almost all the ramifications of the community, and the receipt of 
stolen goods through all the country around.* To remedy this evil 
not one legal punishment was inflicted—not one individual imprisoned 
even for one hour, but checks and other regulations for prevention 
were introduced: a short plain explanation of the immediate benefits 
they would derive from a different conduct was inculcated by those 
instructed for the purpose, who had the best powers of reasoning 
among themselves. * * * Drunkenness was attacked in the same 
manner: it was discountenanced on every occasion by those who had 
charge of any department : its destructive and pernicious effects were 
frequently stated by his (the drunkard’s) own more prudent comrades at 
the proper moment, when the individual was soberly suffering from the 
effects of his previous excess. Pot and public-houses were gradually 
removed from the immediate vicinity of their dwellings; the health and 
comfort of temperance were made familiar to them; by degrees drun- 

* This is, as every one knows, one of the blackest evils with which some depart- 
ments of labour have to contend, and some of the most sanguinary enactments of 
our legislature have been passed in the vain attempt to suppress it by the gallows. 
In a little tract by M. Blanqui, published at a trifling sum by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques of France, it is set forth in rather desponding terms 
as a chronic disease of the silk manufacturers in Lyons, 
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kenness disappeared, and many who were habitual bacchanalians are 
now conspicuous for undeviating sobriety.* Falsehood and deception 
met with a similar fate; they were held in disgrace ; their practical evils 
were shortly explained; and every countenance was given to truth 
and open conduct. The pleasure and substantial advantages derived 
from the latter soon overcame the policy, error, and consequent misery 
which the former mode of acting had created.”—-Pp. 20, 21. 


Few will hold that there is not a deal of good sense in these 
views, which are followed by many others, equally sagacious. 
In fact, the distinct and specific benefit of the system estab- 
lished at New Lanark consisted in this,—that it was a plan of 
organization set down in a place where such a thing was much 
needed; and whether or not it was a plan which would bear 
criticism in this generation, it was better than none. 

If Robert Owen had remained the director of the New Lanark 
Mills, doing such things as his less sanguine partners would have 
readily sanctioned, he would, if we apply to him the rules by 
which we judge of the ordinary chances of success in commercial 
and manufacturing employments, have been a very rich man. 
There is a respectability about honest self-sacrificing consistency, 
however false we may believe to be the principle on which it is 
pursued, and Robert Owen is entitled to be considered as thus 
far respectable. ‘Those who were connected with him appear, 
however, to have suffered under very considerable fears about 
the balance-sheet which might appear when he had carried out 
the remaining eighteen parts of the fabric of projects, equal to 
twenty, whereof he admitted himself to have accomplished but 
two. Finding that all could not run together in his harness, he 
sold out that he might devote his means to his favourite views 
in quarters where he might be less liable to interruption and 
control. He left, however, the stamp of his peculiar genius be- 
hind him, in certain stipulations which he exacted from the pur- 
chasers, in relation to the discipline of the establishment; and if 
we are not mistaken, an ancient dancing-master, daily, at a fixed 
hour, wends his way to New Lanark Mills, in virtue of a com- 
pact regarding him in the arrangements for the dissolution of 
the partnership. 

There was, according to the Owenist philosophy, one funda- 
mental defect in the establishment at New Lanark—-the buildings 
were not in the form of a parallelogram. In the next attempt this 
was of course to be rectified. It was in the year 1825 that a com- 
plete experiment was attempted of the plan “ to remoralize the 





* This last word is in the original, society, but we have taken the liberty of mak- 
ing it sobricty, as a mere correction of an error of the press, probably incurred by 
a printer who thought, that wherever there might be a doubt, he could not be 
wrong if he used a word like socialism or society. 
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lower orders, to reduce the poor-rates, gradually to abolish pauper- 
ism, with all its degrading consequences, and to relieve the country 
from its distress.” The sum required was£96,000, but whether any 
more was actually contributed, than the purchase-money which 
Owen had obtained for his interest in the New Lanark establish- 
ment, we do not know. It is certain, however, that not above a 
quarter of the parallelogram was built, and the truncated edifice 
erected at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, received from the neighbours 
the name of Babel. It had at one time about a hundred and 
eighty inmates, collected from all parts of the country, but it soon 
died, having produced no better effect than a temporary increase 
in the quantity of ardent spirits consumed, and in the number of 
illegitimate children born, in the parish of Bothwell. The aband- 
oned edifice was found to be inapplicable to any of the purposes of 
an irrational world. It was sold as building materials, and not a 
single stone was left to mark the spot which had become the 
grave of Owen’s project and his fortune, but not of his hopes. 

A short period of years, commencing with 1841, embraced 
within them the great triumphant days of the Communists and 
Socialists in Britain. They swarmed in pamphlets, and had 
some regular periodicals, such as “ The New Moral World,” a 
large weekly newspaper, and “ The Promethean or Commu- 
nity Apostle.” A great portion of the contents of “ The New 


Moral World” were such matter as we have already os 


indeed, we question if we have quoted anything which has not 
appeared perhaps more than once in the columns of this official 
organ, for it is not one of the deficiencies of the sect to 
neglect any opportunity of repeating what any of its members 
may once have said. Another department of the contents of 
this periodical was less innocent. It consisted of a weekly digest 
of the disgusting details of crime and brutality to be found in 
all the newspapers published throughout the empire. The filth 
of society was thus carefully treasured up, with a view of show- 
ing what an abominable thing is society unrationalized or un- 
communized ; and each instance of vice or barbarism occur- 
ring in a population of between twenty and thirty millions, was 
introduced with an exordium, calling on all people to see that 
“ the irrational system of society,” even by the confession of its 
supporters—the newspaper press—admitted of murder, robbery, 
seduction, imposition, drunkenness, and an endless list of farther 
offences, completely excluded by the system of rational co- 
operation. 

While they indulged themselves in these periodical works they 
were at the same time making vigorous efforts in other shapes ; 
and the zealous exertions of their own body combined with 
the outcries and denunciations of their opponents to give them 
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at one time really a formidable appearance. Under the blighting 
influence of being let alone, of neither being attacked with 
calumny and ferocious abuse, nor threatened with prosecution, 
they subsided into what they now are. We do not profess to 
give a full account of their constitution and operations during 
the years of their prosperity. The traces left behind their em- 
pire are so slight, that investigations about vehmic tribunals, 
illuminati, and other matter of past centuries, can be more satis- 
factorily conducted. Yet they had a deal of official pomp around 
them. There was a “ Central Board,” with a secretary ever 
issuing documents, competing in solemn formality with those of 
the Government departments. There was a Congress, and it did 
not receive any distinctive title to separate it from other bodies 
called by a like name, but was simply called “ Congress,” as 
our legislature is called Parliament. ‘There was a “ Governor 
of Harmony,” with a great train of official persons supporting 
him, whom it really would be a very tedious task to enumerate. 

The substantial fruit of all this profuse regulation was to be 
the establishment of “ Harmony Hall” in Hampshire, an institu- 
tion with the outward features of which the world was made so 
well acquainted by the newspapers of the day, that those who 
have observed the parochial politics of the time may probably 
retain a fuller impression of it than we are able to convey to 
them. As at Orbiston, there was a considerable sum of money 
sunk at Harmony Hall, but we cannot state the precise amount ; 
some authorities make it sixteen thousand pounds, others twice 
or thrice as much ; it is of no great consequence to the world to 
know which estimate is the more accurate. 

This country is the richest in the world ; and those who col- 
lect the crumbs falling from the tables of the generally received 
and popular objects of pecuniary support, may be able to cut no 
inconsiderable figure in a balance-sheet. Thus the sum em- 
barked in Harmony Hall looked pretty large, while it was no 
greater than a small county town often supplies to meet some 
local exigency. Whoever desires to study the history of this ex- 
periment, may find pretty full materials for it in the docu- 
ments appearing from time to time in “The New Moral World.” 
Committees will be found reporting on such matters as the fol- 
lowing (1st June 1844) :— 


“ Hack stable-boy.—This office should by all means be filled up by 
the son of a member, as it is an important and responsible situation, 
and a young man could be got to fill this situation. 

“ Cowman.—There is now a cowman employed at 8s. a-week ; this 
office, we think, could be done by a member from the branches. 

“There is also a boy at the pump, and who also looks after the pigs, 
&e. This office could be filled by one of our own members’ children.” 
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While the money was in the course of expenditure Harmony 
Hall seems to have justified its title; but when the golden ce- 
ment that kept it together had melted, the social fabric fell to 
pieces. The theorists did not find the working men agreeable 
companions at table, association having decidedly failed in polish- 
ing their habits up to the anticipated pitch of refinement. The 
members talked irrationally, debated, quarrelled, and carried ir- 
rationality to the pitch of deposing Mr. Owen himself from the 
chair. The man who should have been mending shoes preferred 
making hay ; people failed to perform the functions of life in the 
precise routine in which they should have been performed. Some 
were in bed when they should have been up; or wandering 
about when they should have been asleep. People absented 
themselves from dancing and music, or danced and sang at the 
wrong time. Children came into existence who should not have 
existed ; while, on the other hand, turnip-fields did not yield 
the precise produce required of them; and commodities did not 
sell at the estimated prices. The building alone survived, and 
it is now, we believe, occupied as a boarding-school. Owen con- 
soled himself for the failure after the manner of the French 
prophets, who promised to raise a body from its grave in St. 
Paul’s church-yard, but failed, owing to there being much want 
of faith in the mob of fifty thousand people who looked on. The 
inhabitants of Harmony having been all brought up under the 
existing irrational system were not competent to understand and 
practise a better one. Thus it ever is with the Utopian theorist ; 
he forgets that human nature is not only the substance on which 
he must work, but the engine which is to do the work. 

It might be expected that we should give the reader some 
idea of the literature of the peculiar thinkers whose doings we 
have been recording; but the field is a barren one. We would 
not be thanked for exhibiting from a volume of “ Social Hymns 
for the use of the Friends of the Rational System of Society,” 
such specimens as this: 


“ Tail, hail! the Social System hail ! 

And welcome every cheering ray 

That echoes forth the pleasing tale, 
That man shall know a happier day.” 


We have been desirous to look at Socialism merely in its eco- 
nomic light as a supplier of the material comforts, and a regu- 
lator of the fea actions of men. To go beyond actions and 
practical projects or suggestions into the wide field of opinion, 
would bring us in contact with views which it is not desirable 
to recall in any shape; and which are the better deserving of 
mental burial that they have been generally retracted and re- 
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pented of by those who promulgated them. There is, however, 
one name in Socialist literature which we would desire not wholly 
to pass over—that of Goodwyn Barmby. He isa man of genius, 
but it is of the strangest and most grotesque order; and his 
writings are more like Turner’s pictures than anything else to 
which we can compare them. here he speaks of “the sin of 
buying cheap and selling dear,” and says, “ everything isa sin 
in which you neglect the commandment to do as you would be 
done by, and buying cheap and selling dear is a heinous sin,” he 
is intelligible enough; but it is seldom, indeed, that Goodwyn 
descends to such sublunary matters as buying and selling. He 
makes many attempts to limit and specialize his speculations by 
means of diagrams and analytical tables, but without much suc- 
cess. The reader may make what he can of the following 


“TABLE OF THE PROGRESSIVE SOCIETARIAN STATES.” 


Ta. 
PARADIZATION. 
2. 3. 
PASTORALISM. CLANISM. 


Early Ages. 


IV. 
BARBARIZATION. 
5. 6. 
MUNICIPALITY. 


— — 
Middle Ages. 


FEUDALITY. 
vil. 
CIVILIZATION. 

9. 


ASSOCIALITY. 


8. 
MONOPOLISM. 


Latter Ages. 


X @. 
COMMUNIZATION. 


Nor does the filling up of the details make the picture much 
clearer—thus 


“ The unitization of the antagonistic, intellectual, and animal wants 
of the human being must be effected by the operation of the unitary, 
cordal, moral, or Divine nature in humanity. The heart must organize 
societarian conditions of communization, in which, through love, the 
mind and body may both work, and both enjoy in common together. 
This it will effect through the transitionary state of associality, by a 
negativism of monopolism, connected with the doctrinal affirmation 
and actual institution of association on a right and general basis, and 
organized in the progressive mood for transition to communization.” 


—(The Promethean, vol. i. p. 26.) 
There is not much mischief in this, one would think. Indeed, 
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Mr. Barmby has the art of so completely concealing what he 
means, that we have detected him preaching his peculiar opinions 
in the “ People’s Journal” and other respectable periodicals, the 
editors evidently promulgating Communism, as Monsieur Jour- 
dan talked prose, without knowing it. But Mr. Barmby has 
other merits. He is the author of some sweet, quaint poetry, 
that recalls the days of Jonson and Herrick. It may be less to 
our present purpose, but it will be a more agreeable task than 
others we have been performing, to conclude this sketch with a 
specimen of his poetic efforts. The following stanzas are taken 
from some lines, with the title of “ Move On,” in the People’s 
Journal :— 


“‘ All the waves of sea are flowing 
As the winds of heaven are blowing : 
With a gentle beam-like quiver 
Flows the streamlet to the river: 
With a stronger-waved commotion 
Tlows the river to the ocean : 
While sea’s billows evermore 
Flow and gain upon the shore : 
Wave on wave, in bright spray leaping, 
Like endeavours never sleeping ; 
While the pool, which moveth never, 
Grows a stagnant bog for ever— 
White-gilled lie its tenant tench, 
Green its water, foul its stench ; 
Wildering marsh-fires o’er it run, 
While straight flows the river on. 
Move on! keep moving! 
Progress is the law of loving. 


‘Thus within the skies and ocean 
Life is married unto motion ; 
Stars revolve, and rivers flow— 
And earth? What said Galileo ? 
When in dungeon damply lying, 
Faint and tortured, hardly dying, 
Yet for truth and honest pride— 
Yet ‘it moves! it moves!’ he cried: 
And the world? Its life is motion, 
As with stars and as with ocean. 
It is moving, it is growing, 
All its tides are onward flowing : 
The hand is moving towards the loaf, 
The eye is moving to the roof, 
The mind is moving to the book, 
The soul lives in a moving look, 
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The hand is moving from the sword, 

The heart is moving towards the Lord. 
Move on! keep moving ! 
Progress is the law of loving.” 


It will perhaps be admitted that, in dealing with the opinions 
of these men— Socialists, Communists, organizers of labour, or by 
whatever title the devisers of artificial systems desire to be 
known—we have let them speak for themselves. If the pic- 
ture be a ludicrous one, the blame or merit is theirs, not 
ours; but it has solemn enough associations to arrest an ear- 
nest attention. While. Owen babbles of harmony, unity, and 
rationality, the streets of Paris run blood. The moral to be 
derived from the whole motley picture of ridiculous lights and 
tragic shades, is to teach men modesty, caution, and _self- 
abasement. It displays the folly and the wickedness of those 
who believe that the qualities with which man has been endow- 
ed are insufficient, while their own individual intellects are all- 
sufficient to direct the world, from its highest aspirations to its 
minutest actions—of those who, in the despotic pride of self- 
conceit, think they can abrogate the moral laws of the universe, 
and substitute for them the mechanism of their own infallible 
ingenuity. In all their follies and failures they have taught us 
more than ever to see that it is in the individual consciences, 
responsibilities, and faculties of men, such as God has made 
them, and not in the absolute predominance of individual, re- 
gulating minds, commanding the embodied multitudes, that good 
is to be done, and onward progress is to be made. We see that 
the combination and artificial organization of mankind are power- 
ful for the accomplishment of the bad ends of the ambitious, but 
incompetent for good. Organization can wield the sword, but 
it cannot wield the spade. It failed to combine the fifteen hun- 
dred tailors in the Hotel Clichy, but it has combined an army of 
half a million, the braggarts of all the world, by whom men 
are daily expecting some ‘bloody work to be begun. The Com- 
munism that is truly practicable—the communism of the bay- 
onet—is the most alarming fact of the day. While dynasties and 
nationalities are losing their influence over men’s minds, there is 
another power which the selfish and ambitious are finding better 
suited to their purposes—the power of standing armies. In this 
monster, which is frightening all good and peaceful men, may our 
unscrupulous theorists see, like Frankeinstein, the realization of 
their rash audacity. 
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Arr. V.—1. Notes and Lectures upon Shakespere and some of 
the Old Poets and Dramatists, with other Literary Remains of 
S. T. Coleridge. Edited by Mrs. H. N. CoLertpcr. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1849. 

2. An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shakespere. 
By W.J. Biren. London, 1848. 12mo. 


Tue drama of Shakespere was an invention of his own, and 
to this day he stands as the great and only master in it. His 
plays are all the existing examples of an art which is quite 
as distinct from any other poetical development as Gothic or 
Greek architecture is from any other style of building. The 
unique character, and apparently inexhaustible significance of 
Shakespere’s art, gives it a perennial and increasing interest to 
the critic: the longer he gazes, the vaster seems the expanse which 
he desires to measure; the more deeply he sounds, the farther 
does he appear to be from ascertaining the ultimate depths of 
that spirit whose plenary artistic inspiration makes it almost an 
irreverence to name the name of Shakespere in the same sen- 
tence with that of another poet or artist whatever. Below the 
surface of an ocean of beauty and wisdom, the abysses of which 
are dark from their depth, and not from any opacity in the waters, 
we have essayed to dive, and are now to produce such of our 
results as have sometimes seemed to us to merit preservation 
among the treasures which have been redeemed from the same 
source by the labours of critics, English and German, during the 
past half-century. 

Until very recently the popular feeling about Shakespere has 
been far in advance of Shakesperian criticism ; and even now, 
when literature boasts of the labours of Ulrici, written criticism 
still fails to render adequate reasons of the faith we all have in 
that name, which would be sufficient of itself to render us the 
most famous nation upon earth. Happy shall we be, when the 
understanding has circumscribed the colossal mind of Shake- 
spere: not until then will that mind have done its work: not 
until then dare we hope that another mind shall rise with power 
to make a great and wholly new effort in poetry. As it is, we 
feel of Shakespere that he is greater than we know, and that 
we must long follow him, as sheep the shepherd, ere we can look 
to enter on “ fresh fields and pastures new.” 

Ulrici is the only Shakesperian critic who, in our opinion, 
has attained and steadily observed the height of his great argu- 
ment, The lucubrations of Augustus Schlegel are comparatively 
weak and desultory. Goethe has seen far into the spirit of a 
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single play; Coleridge has contented himself with “ uttering 
rather seeds than plants ;” Ulrici alone has approached the sub- 
ject with due reverence and resolution; we might even say with 
good common sense. Most others have claimed admiration for 
Shakespere on account of qualities which he has in common 
with other poets. The force, propriety, and music of Milton’s 
language have not been surpassed by Shakespere ; single cha- 
racters have been depicted by certain English novelists, ancient 
and modern, in a manner that would have done him honour; 
Dante and Chaucer have excelled him in the vividness with 
which an image is conveyed by words to the eye, or a feeling to 
the heart. Ulrici alone has sought and found, in the construc- 
tion of the entire drama of Shakespere, a peculiar secret of his 
art, and something like a justification of the high sentence of 
fame concerning it. 

Ulrict's most remarkable discovery is, that each of Shake- 
spere’s plays has, for its foundation, some moral idea or theme, 
which is reflected and echoed over and over again, with endless 
variety and profit, in all the characters, expressions, and events 
of the piece. The subtle German critic would have produced 
more converts to his doctrine had he illustrated it fully by the 
analysis of some one play, instead of having merely suggested 
its prevalence, by means of a slight sketch in each. “Before 
bringing forward other and quite unexamined questions, we beg 
to illustrate Ulrici’s principal view by a rapid commentary on 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” that play being chosen by us on ac- 
count of the unusual simplicity of its construction.* 

When we say that the theme of the “ Merchant of Venice” is the 
relation of the letter to the spirit of law, and the various liabilities 
of man to dwell on the first and to neglect the last, we make but 
a very crude and general statement. The play itself is the only 
full and true definition of the theme. ‘There is always a certain 
amount of falschood in the ordinary expression of any moral idea ; 
such an idea is, in fact, incapable of direct statement. In this it 
is that the Shakesperi an drama finds its meaning and justifica- 
tion: the moral idea, which must always remain a riddle to 
words, is soluble in action. The exhibition of this solution has 
the highest interest and value for us all. 








* As a reply to the wide scepticism with which Ulrici’s views have been re- 
ceived in England, it is well to state that those which relate to the central theme, 
or ground-idea, as Ulrici calls it, of each play, were rediscorered by the writer of 
this article, who was engaged in writing a work upon the subject when the trans- 
lation of Ulrici’s work came out and first fell into his hands. As far as the writer 
had proceeded with the analysis of the plays the coincidence of his results with 
those of Ulrici was so complete as to afford the most unanswerable proof of their 
validity, to those who require proof of that which ought to be self-evident, 
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In the first passage of the first scene of the Merchant of Venice 
we have an instance of the /etter or appearance, without any cor- 
responding spirit or substance. Antonio’s sadness is intentionally 
inexplicable. In the different judgments of Antonio’s friends 
concerning the probable sources of this sadness we have a general 
statement to begin with, of the fallibility of all appearances or 
expressions. When Antonio denies that he is either anxious 
about his ships, or in love, Salarino says— 

* Not in love neither? Then let us say, you are sad 

Because you are not merry: and ’twere as easy 

For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry 

Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time ; 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper : 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 
Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano come in and make further re- 
marks of precisely similar purport. ‘The two last, indeed, leave 
the stage again, immediately atter Gratiano has commented upon 
Antonio’s sadness. LBassanio then observes that “ Gratiano speaks 
an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice,” &ce., 
after which he begins the business of the plot by speaking of his 
debts; but up to this point the whole aim of the poet, in about 
130 lines, is to impress upon us the fact of the general fall bility 
of appearances, by taking the extreme case of appearances that 
have no corresponding substance, as the sadness of Antonio, the 
talk of Gratiano, and the characters which he and Salarino allude 
to in their comment upon Antonio’s melancholy. In this play 
Shakespere has observed his usual practice of exhibiting the 
theme, first in its most ordinary and least important forms, and 
of allowing the true interest to depend upon the gradually in- 
creased significance of its application and occurrence in the more 
rare and momentous events of life. Here we may also remark 
that the fact of the ultimate identity of all moral goods or evils 
is the cause of the resemblance which obtains between a large 
class of Shakespere’s characters, namely, those which stand, as 
it were, upon the outskirts of the plot, reflecting faintly, and in 
the most general way, those qualities which become distinguish- 
able into separate vices or virtues as they come within and help 
to produce the vortex of the interest. Extreme folly seems to 
have constituted the ultimate view which was taken by Shake- 
spere of all moral evils, and it is into this form that all the evils, 
which separately constitute the themes of the different plays, re- 
solve themselves in the lower and less important characters, 
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In the remaining portion of the first scene, Antonio is exhi- 
bited making the true use of riches in the assistance of his friend, 
as a preparatory contrast to Shylock, in whose coffers hoarded 
wealth Ses its meaning. In the next scene, between Portia 
and Nerissa, the nature of wealth, as an often erroneous expres- 
sion of happiness, is commented upon, and in other parts of the 
play, riches, with their use and perversion, afford similar aid in 
the development of the central idea. In this second scene, the 
theme is brought out in various other ways. Nerissa moralizes 
on the ethics of wealth, and Portia says, “good sentences and 
well pronounced!” Nerissa adds, “ they would be better, if well 
followed ;’ and Portia introduces a long commentary upon the 
infrequency of a correspondence between men’s acts and their 
professions and injunctions to others. We are now made ac- 
quainted with the device of the caskets; and, whereas hitherto 
the frequent falsehood of the letter or expression has been insist- 
ed upon, we are now shown a remarkable instance of the value 
of the letter, even when the spirit of the law is not perceived. 
Portia complains that the will of a living daughter should be 
curbed by the will of a dead father; but she obeys his law, for, 
as Nerissa says, “ that father was ever virtuous; and holy men 
at their death have good inspirations; therefore the lottery that 
he hath devised in these three chests, of gold, silver, and lead, 
will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly, but one whom 
she shall rightly love.” Portia does not as yet see the wisdom 
of the law, but she trusts to that of the lawgiver, and is not mis- 
taken. Portia’s description of her suitors, in this scene, reflects 
the theme in ways too numerous and subtle to be described here: 
we can only remind our readers of the County Palatine, who 
“hears merry tales, and laughs not;” of Monsieur le Bon, of 
whom Portia says, “ God made him, and therefore let him pass 
for a man;” and of “ Faulconbridge, the young baron of Eng- 
land,” who “is a proper man’s picture; but, alas! who can con- 
verse with a dumb show.” If the reader will be at the pains to 
accompany the perusal of this Paper by occasional references to 
the play, he will be at no loss to detect many more hints and re- 
flections of the theme than we have space to notice. The second 
scene closes with Portia’s remark, upon receiving the news of 
the Prince of Morocco’s arrival, “ if he have the condition of a 
saint and the complexion of a devil, 1 had rather he should shrive 
me than wive me,” &c. 

In Scene III., the developments of the central idea are of the 
most decided character. We are introduced to Shylock, whose 
whole being is a dead letter; whose every habit and association 
is the result of the observance of, and attachment to, spiritless 
form. Of wealth, of justice, of the laws of relationship, of the 
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injunctions of his religion he comprehends and fulfils nothing 
but the forms. His language abounds with formal, harsh, and 
superfluous expression: witness his first answers to Bassanio, in 
this scene, which are all repetitions of Bassanio’s words: Shake- 
spere has brought together the best and most various means of 
developing the theme. From the apposition of Christianity and 
Judaism, severally the highest ad most violent developments 
of spirit and of form, to the merest technicalities of language, as 
the mercantile sense of the phrase, “ a good man,” meaning a 
person who is solvent, nothing has been overlooked. In this, 
and other scenes, every available point of the Jewish character 
and worship has been adopted and employed with surprising 
subtilty : witness, in this scene, the allusions to forbidden meats, 
distinctions of tribe, the “ publican,” the “ sacred nation,” the 
remarkable transactions of Jacob and Laban, with the Jewish 
and the Christian applications of that history, the observations 
of Antonio, that 


** The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !” 
and the strictness of the terms in which Shylock negociates con- 
cerning the bond: all of which is thrown into relief by the pre- 
sence of the Christian, Antonio, who “ to supply the ripe wants 
of his friend, will break a custom.” Shakespere has not, how- 
ever, neglected to avail himself of, and to reprove indirectly the 
then popular Judaism of Christians with regard to Jews. The 
development of the theme thus gains delicacy, without losing 
any necessary decisiveness. This scene, like the last, concludes 
with words that strongly reflect the theme. 


“ Antonio. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 
This Hebrew will turn Christian; he grows kind. 
Bassanio. I like not fair terms, and a villain’s mind.” 

Act II. scene I. opens with the Prince of Morocco’s long 
speech about the complexion of his face, which, he fears, will 
prejudice him in the eyes of Portia, who replies that she is “ not 
solely led by nice direction of a maiden’s eyes,” and leads him to 
the caskets, the choice of which does not, however, take place in 
this very short scene. 

The next scene is a remarkable one: every word of it conveys 
the central thought. Launcelot Gobbo, even more than Gra- 
tiano, “ talks an infinite deal of nothing.” The amusing casu- 
istry by which he is determined to follow the suggestions of the 


. 7 . . 5 . 
fiend, in preference to those of his conscience, together with the 
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affected selectness of his expressions, as “the fiend is at mine 
elbow, and tempts me; saying to me,—Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo,” &c.; 
and his errors of language, as “ certainly, the Jew is the very 
devil incarnation ; all contain unmistakeable allusion to the 
central idea, they are all instances of the inadequation of spirit 
and form, meaning and language. The blind “ Old Gobbo” 
now enters, and assists the suggestion of the theme, by fail- 
ing to recognise his own son, for want of the sense by which 
corporeal form is recognised. Launcelot continues his circum- 
locutions, and affectations, and many things are said, on both 
sides, which demand reference to the theme, for their only 
possible justification and artistic meaning. Bassanio enters: the 
father and son have a request to make of him, which they ap- 
proach with a vast amount of rigmarole, until Bassanio insists 
that they will come to the point. “ What would you?” he 
says; and now Launcelot answers in three words, “ serve you, 
sir;” that being, as Old Gobbo remarks, “ the very defect of the 
matter.” Gratiano now comes in, and desires to accompany 
Bassanio to Belmont: consent is given on condition that the for- 
mer will change, for the time, his usual manner, which is “ too 
wild, too rude, and bold of voice ;” Gratiano promises to “ put 
on a sober habit, talk with respect,” &c. They agree, however, 
that his manner will do well, as it is for a merry meeting which they 
are to hold on the coming evening with some friends, and so ends 
a long scene, the whole business of which, as far as regards the 
mere plot, might have been got over in one-twentieth of the space. 
The little scene, between Jessica and Launcelot, which follows, 
consists of three speeches, two of which are made up wholly of 
expressions having manifest allusion to the theme, “tears exhibit 
my tongue. Most beautiful pagan,—most sweet Jew!” &e.; and, 
* Alack, what heinous sin is it in me, 

To be asham’d to be my father’s child! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners: O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife!” 


The Christian disposition of Jessica, and her conversion, serve to 
throw the character of Shylock into high relief. Her conver- 
sion, however, is very formal. Religion has apparently but 
small part in it. 

In the next scene, a brief one, the principal allusions to the 
central thought are the repeated mention of the disguises under 
which Lorenzo and his friends are to undertake the elopement of 
Jessica, Solanio’s remark that the affair will be “ vile, unless it 
may be quaintly order'd, and better in his mind not undertook,” 
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and two or three fresh instances of the never-ending juxta- 
position of the ideas of Jew and Christian. There are other 
allusions, in this and other parts of the play, which, depending 
as they do upon certain ill-understood principles of the philosophy 
of form, we forbear to remark upon. We will only say, that the 
obscurity of the principle in these cases in no way interferes with 
the force of the effect. For the due admiration of a beautiful 
female face, an acquaintance with its anatomy is not at all needed. 

Scene V., “ before Shylock’s house,” shows us the Jew and 
Launcelot setting out for the feast of Bassanio and his friends. 
Shylock perverts the meaning of the feast by going there, in 
malice, “ to feed upon the prodigal Christian :” he calls repeat- 
edly for Jessica, and at last Launcelot helps him with his voice, 


but is reproved by Shylock,— 
** Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call.” 


Launcelot replying, “ Your worship was wont to tell me I 
could do nothing without bidding.” Both Shylock and Laun- 
celot declare their faith in dreams and omens, the latter accom- 
panying his confession with his usual superabundance of words: 
“It was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black- 
Monday last, at six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out that year 
on Ash-Wednesday was four year in the afternoon.” We have 
also further mention of the coming masque, obviously an im- 
portant item among the various means of suggesting the theme ; 
and other passages, of which the primary meaning will be intel- 
ligible to the reader of the foregoing pages. 

Scene VI. shows us “ Gratiano and Salarino masqued.” Ob- 
serve, that not only have we, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
masquers, and women (Portia, Nerissa, and Jessica) in men’s 
clothes, as sometimes in other plays, but our attention is irre- 
sistibly drawn to the fact by the extraordinary frequency and 
importance of these disguises, and by repeated remarks upon 
them by various personages in various parts of the play. In this 
scene, besides the vivid effects of form which are gained by the 
disguises of all the persons, and the comments of Lorenzo and 
Jessica upon her dress, and the darkness by which her modesty 
is saved from blushes, we have notices of the punctuality of lovers 
in keeping their appointments, a long speech by Gratiano upon 
the incongruities of expectations and events, Lorenzo’s mention 
of his “ father Jew,” (he being about to wed Jessica,) Jessica’s 
lines on the blindness of love, &c. 

Scene VII. is a short but very important one, consisting al- 
most wholly of the Prince of Morocco’s commentaries upon the 
three caskets of lead, silver, and of gold, with their superscrip- 
tions, and of the lines which reveal to him his mistake in choos- 
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ing the last. The bearing of this event upon the central thought 
of the play is manifest. We quote only the lines discovered in 
the golden casket :— 
“ All that glisters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told : 

Many a man his life hath sold 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limb, in judgment old, 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d : 

Fare you well; your suit is cold.” 


Portia closes this scene by saying,—“ Let all of his complexion 
choose me so.” Let the reader here remark, that whenever the 
theme can be stated without the appearance of being directly 
“ didactic,” it is so stated. The rhymes contained in the several 
caskets are examples. 

The business of the next scene is the juxtaposition of the utterly 
selfish and mercenary nature of the Jew, with the perfect self- 
forgetfulness of Antonio in his friendship for Bassanio. The rela- 
tion of these two characters is very curious. In the whole of Shake- 
spere’s plays we meet with no other instances of character—in 
the one case so hopelessly selfish or sensual, in the other so purely 
benevolent or spiritual. We repeat, that the main business of 
this little scene is the highly important apposition of these living 
exponents of the two poles of the all-pervading idea. 

Ve come now to the choice made by the Prince of Arragon 
of the silver casket. This scene is crowded with suggestions 
or open declarations of the theme. The Prince talks of “ the 
fool multitude that choose by show,” and yet his reason for not 
choosing the gold casket is the vain and superficial one, that he 
“ will not jump with common spirits.” In selecting the silver 
casket he makes a speech which requires no remark :— 

*¢ « Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.’ 
And well said too. For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then should cover that stand bare! 
How many be commanded that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour! and how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnish’d !” 
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The portrait which he finds of the blinking idiot is the true 
likeness of himself in his pride of self-desert. The scroll in the 
silver casket is not less pregnant with the idea than that which 
was discovered by the former suitor. Portia says,— 


































‘‘ © these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose.” 


And Nerissa, who illustrates the meaning of this and of certain 
other incidents by her obvious mistakes concerning their im- 
port, adds,— 
“ The ancient saying is no heresy,— 
Hanging and wiving go by destiny.” 


Bassanio’s advent isnow announced. The praises lavished upon 
his appearance by the servant makes Portia fear that “ he is some 
kin to her.” This scene closes, as did a former one, leaving the 
choice to constitute a second scene. From this and several other 
peculiarities of construction, “ The Merchant of Venice” derives 
a breadth and a depth of light and shadow which do not exist 
to the same extent in any other play of Shakespere, and which 
serve to develop the sense of form to an extraordinary degree, 
with results, with regard to the theme, that eannot be duly ap- 
preciated until we come to speak of the construction of the 
Fifth Act. 

The opening of Act III. shows us another great talker in 
Solanio. Ile would that the gossip who has reported the loss of 
one of Antonio’s ships “were as lying a gossip in that as ever 
knapped ginger, or made her neighbours believe she wept for the 
death of a third husband ; but it is true, without any slips of pro- 
livity, or crossing the plain highway of talk, that the good Antonio, 
the honest Antonio,—O that I had a title good enough to keep his \ 
name company!” Salarino interrupts him,—“ Come, the full 
stop :” and Solanio exclaims,—“ Ha! what say’st thou? Why, 
the end is, he hath lost a ship.” Again we ask attention to the 
fact, that the characteristics which illustrate the theme are not 
merely set before the reader, but they are forced upon his mind 
by repetition, and by the comments of other characters. Among 
other developments of the theme in this scene are the double 
senses in which certain expressions are taken by the Jew and by 
Solanio; the reply of Salarino to Shylock, who says, “ My 
daughter is my flesh and blood ;” the frequent repetitions of the 
Jew’s exclamation, “ Let him look to his bond!” Shylock’s long 
speech on the identity of the senses of Jew and Christian ; his 
renewed lamentations over his losses, and his curses upon Jessica, 
his daughter; and the almost demoniacal development of the 
“sensual man” in his rejoicings at the loss of Antonio, con- 
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quering, as for the moment they do, his love of money. Once 
for all, let us remark that Shylock’s phraseology is a continual 
illustration of the theme. 

We come now to the choice of Bassanio. This lovely scene 
is, in respect of the theme, one of the most remarkable in the 
play. The opening speech by Portia, among other and some- 
what obscure allusions to it, contains an additional example of 
the employment of superabundant language as an illustration of 
the idea; but in this instance the superabundance is justified : 


‘“‘ T speak too long; but it is to peize (poise) the time ; 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election.” 


Bassanio insists upon choosing immediately, and Portia consents, 
in a long speech consisting chiefly of comments upon the pro- 
priety of music as an expression or accompaniment of his fate in 
either case, and of an elaborate, and on Shakespere’s part, in- 
tentionally, artificial simile, in which “ Young Alcides,” “ the 
virgin tribute paid by howling Troy to the sea-monster,” and 
the “ Dardanian wives,” are all brought forward to express the 
position of herself, her lover, and her attendants. The song, 
“‘ Tell me where is fancy bred,” is not less obvious in its indirect 
bearing upon the central thought; and the passage, by which 
Bassanio prefaces his choice, is of such strong, pointed, and im- 
portant significance, that it may be regarded as the nearest ex- 
pression which occurs in the play, of its general “ argument.” 


*¢ So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stayers of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of [Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ; 
And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted ! Look on beauty, 
And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it: 
So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, i 
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Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry ofa second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest,” &c. 


Bassanio, choosing the right casket, expatiates upon the living 
expressiveness of the portrait, and by lis admiration of its beau- 
ty, justifies himself from the suspicion of a cynical distrust and 
neglect of appearances. He reads the scroll— 

** You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair and choose as true,” &e. ; 


and he illustrates his emotion at his success by comparing it to 
that of a victor who hears with giddy and astonished mind the 
sound of popular applause, scarcely believing it to be the ex- 
pression of his merit. Portia delivers herself to her happy suitor 
with a speech which shews that she, no less than he, is blest 
with the lovely modesty that is blind to the form of its own de- 
serts. It is remarkable that Bassanio answers her by something 
very like a repetition of his foregoing simile. ‘The pregnancy of 
his words with respect to theme justifies their quotation. 
“© Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins ; 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 

As after some oration fairly spoke 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 

Where every something, being blent together, 

Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 

Express’d and not express’d.” 

Let us reflect a moment upon the admirable adaptation of the 
device of the caskets to the development of the theme. A most 
important incident is determined by the demand which is thus 
made for a wise judgment of appearances; each casket contains, 
first, a reply to the chooser, in the form of a symbolical painting ; 
and, secondly, a scroll in which a theme is, as nearly as possible, 
directly and literally worded. Again, the choice naturally gives 
rise to three contrasted sets of comments upon the interpretation 
and nature of appearances. Finally, the seemingly arbitrary 
device has its true meaning illustrated and justified by the exhi- 
bition of its perversion and foolishness in the hands of Nerissa, 
who capriciously determines that her acceptation or rejection of 
Gratiano’s suit shall depend upon the success or non-success of 
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Bassanio. Bassanio’s choice is a real test of his wisdom and 
desert ; but Gratiano’s success, as far as regards himself, is pure 
chance. The two methods, however, by which their fates are 
determined, are true reflections of the characters of their attach- 
ments ; Bassanio’s love is wise and deep; Gratiano’s hasty and 
superficial, as appears sufficiently from his speech, “ my eyes, 
my lord, can look as swift as yours,” &c. 

The news of Antonio’s losses now reaches Bassanio, and the 
rest of this long and magnificent scene is taken up with the 
comments of Portia upon the changes of colour on Bassanio’s 
cheek, as he reads the letter of Antonio; with Bassanio’s con- 
fession to Portia that he is in substance “ worse than nothing ;” 
with Solanio’s narration of the Jew’s obstinacy in demanding his 
bond, in spite of the remonstrances of “ the Duke himself, and 
his magnificoes,” who are compelled, if called upon, to adinini- 
ster the letter of the law against Antonio; with Bassanio’s eulogy 
upon his friend, as 


“ The kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy ;” 


and with Portia’s determination that the form of her marriage 
with Bassanio shall be gone through at once, but that he shall 
never “ lie by Portia’s side with an unquiet soul: in all of 
which the incidents, language, and characters clearly illustrate 
the theme, and lay the foundation for certain much more striking 
developments to be noticed soon. 

The next scene does nothing for the progress of “ the plot ;” 
it only deepens the development and contrast of the superlatively 
sensual and spiritual characters of Shylock and Antonio, and 
explains the absolute necessity, under which the authorities of 
Venice stand, of observing the letter of the law, though at the 
occasional sacrifice of the spirit. 

In the following scene Portia is praised as possessing “ a noble 
and a true conceit of godlike amity.” And here we must pause 
to observe that a totally unselfish friendship seems to have been 
regarded by Shakespere as the highest degree of spirituality of 
which the human soul iscapable. We cannot agree with Ulrici 
in regarding Shakespere as having been a Christian in any 
usual acceptation of the word. That he heartily and constantly 
believed in God is not to be questioned, notwithstanding the 
elaborate and the injurious attempt by Mr. Birch to prove the 
contrary ; but it may reasonably be doubted whether Shakespere 
ever experienced or comprehended the highest kind of religious 
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spirituality. Had this been the case, he must surely have left 
some decisive traces of itin his works. Portia then remarks upon 
the “like proportion of lineaments, of manners, and of spirits,” 
which must subsist between close friends, and thence infers a 
likeness of Antonio to Bassanio, and, through him, to herself; she 
declares her intention of retiring into a monastery during the 
absence of her husband, and commissions Lorenzo and Jessica to 
represent Bassanio and herself in her house until she returns. 
To Nerissa she now confides her intention of disguising herself as 
aman; dwells long upon the method and skill which she will 
employ in order to transform her appearance completely ; and 
suggests to Nerissa how certain words which she speaks might 
be taken “ if she were near a lewd interpreter.” 

Launcelot’s language, in the next scene, offers numerous allu- 
sions to the theme. He dwells upon and repeats the doctrine of 
the visitation of the sins of the father upon the children—the 
doctrine, in its ordinary, and in Launcelot’s acceptation, the 
most formal and spiritless that ever entered intoa religion. He 
adds jocularly that there is one hope for Jessica, in that her 
mother might have played false; but even then, he continues, 
she must be damned “ both by father and mother.” This im- 
portant instance and illustration of the theme is made the most 
ample use of in this scene. Lorenzo remarks, concerning Laun- 
celot’s talk, “ How every fool can play upon the word! I think 
the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, and discourse 
grow commendable in none only but parrots ;” and much more 
comment to like purpose is elicited from Lorenzo by this “ wit- 
snapper,” who, “for a tricksy word, defies the matter.” On the 
exit of Launcelot, Jessica delivers an extravagant eulogy on 
Portia, and our attention is awakened to the fact of its extrava- 
gance by the playful parody of Lorenzo,—“ Even such a hus- 
band hast thou of me, as she is for a wife.” They close the 
scene by indulging in much the same kind of “ wit-snapping” 
as they have just reprobated in Launcelot. 

The first scene of Act IV. is the famous judgment scene. 
Here the deadly power of the letter of the law assumes the most 
tremendous interest. There is apparently no escape from its 
observance, but such as would be made at the expense of the 
sacrifice of the higher law of national expediency. The charac- 
ters of the Jew and Antonio, respectively the fullest impersona- 
tions of the letter that killeth, and of the spirit that giveth life, 
attain their ultimate developments. Among other remarkable 
allusions to the theme in the opening of this scene, we will men- 
tion Shylock’s oath, “ by his holy Sabbath,” to have “the due 
and forfeit” of his dreadful bond ; his illustration of his “ lodg’d 
hate” and “loathing” to Antonio by certain curious facts,— 
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“Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose,” &c. &e. ; 


facts which, as far as we know of them, are causeless effects, and 
consequently purely formal. These facts are dwelt upon and 
repeated in order to confirm their effect. Not less striking in 
relation to the theme are Gratiano’s introduction of the doctrine 
of Pythagoras concerning the transmigration of souls, and Shy- 
lock’s reply to Gratiano’s execrations,—“ Till thou canst rail the 
seal from off my bond,” &c. Nerissa and Portia enter disguised 
as lawyer and clerk. We repeat the remark, that in this play 
disguise is always made subservient to the development of the 
theme, no less than to that of the plot: the fact is made as con- 
spicuous as possible. In this scene, for example, the entrance of 
the disguised persons at two several times, instead of together, 
assists the impression, as also does the circumstance, that among 
the persons deceived are the very husbands themselves. In the 
remaining portions of this scene the following are to be noticed 
as being among the chief means of directly or indirectly evolv- 
ing the theme. Portia’s systematic, lawyer-like, and formal way 
of conducting the case, most especially the arguments by which 
she endeavours to move the Jew to mercy, representing mercy, 
which is essentially a violation of form, as “ mightiest in the 
mightiest,” “enthroned in the hearts of kings,” and “ an attri- 
bute to God himself,” coupled with her strict adherence, and the 
good reasons which she gives for her strict adherence, to the letter 
of the law, the occasional value of the two opposite extremes of 
spiritless form and formless spirit being thus declared ; Shylock’s 
demoniacal persistance in his determination to obtain the letter 
of his bond; and above all, perhaps, his final overthrow and 
“ate pac by an interpretation of that bond in its strictest 
iteral sense. Observe, also, the dead formality of the proposed 
christening of the Jew, as suggested by the words of Gratiano, 
who wishes that he might be taken “to the gallows, not to the 
font ;” and the righteous breach of form in the gift of Portia’s 
ring, which Bassanio had been solemnly charged by his wife to 
keep. The detection in this scene of numerous minor allusions 
to the theme must be left to the sagacity of the reader, for we 
must hasten towards the conclusion of this part of our subject. 
If a play needed nothing more for its perfection than the full 
development and conclusion of an interesting plot, the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice” would be complete at the end of the fourth 
act. The only incident of the fifth act is the arrival of the news 
of the unexpected safety of Antonio’s ships. The few lines which 
convey this fact might easily have been added to the end of the 
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fourth act, and the play would then not only have been satisfac- 
tory in finish and form, as far as regards the plot, but it would 
have been the most perfect in form of any of Shakespere’s plays. 
In no other play are characters and incidents invented and com- 
bined with such a striking, integral, and definite effect of form 
as in these four acts of the Merchant of Venice. What shall 
we say of the conclusion of the play as it stands? Can we hope 
to explain the splendid anomaly by any of the accepted rules of 
art? No. Its true justification is to be found in its violation 
of those rules; in the reckless disregard of ordinary form which 
it exhibits ; in the final triumph which it expresses of spirit over 
form. The day of stormy incident is past, and after it “ the moon 
shines bright” at Belmont. No noon-tide could be so bright, 
serene, and spiritual as that happy night of music, moonlight, and 
love. Each person engaged in this wonderful scene has had his 
or her trial of faith and patience ; for Portia’s notion of the duties 
of “ godlike amity” had induced a chivalrous postponement of 
delight even upon the part of those who were not directly in- 
terested in Antonio’s fate. The whole scene is the perfumed 
breathing of a clear conscience; it has more of heaven in it than 
is to be discovered anywhere else, in poetry, music, or in paint- 
ing. That the chief source of this exceeding beauty is to be 
found in the peculiar relationship borne by the whole and the 
parts of this act to the theme, will appear more plainly by an 
enumeration of some of the more striking instances of that re- 
lationship. The idea of form is strongly and sweetly suggested 
by the opening passages, in which various incidents are spoken 
of as having happened “on such a night as this.” The same 
notion is humorously conveyed by our old friend Launcelot, who 
comes in “ hollaing,” and goes on doing so, after he has found 
the people he seeks. Every one must have remarked the im- 
portance which attaches to music in this act; its nature and 
effects are repeatedly mentioned and dwelt upon. After four 
acts of conflicting form and spirit, we are invited to contemplate 
their intimate marriage, their indissoluble and indistinguishable 
union, in “the touches of sweet harmony :” stars and angels are 
spoken of as “still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims.” 
Beasts are asserted to be sensible to music’s influence ; and “the 
man that hath no music in himself” is pronounced to be “ fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” When Portia enters, and 
observes the effect of music by night, she says,—“ Nothing is 
good, I see, without respect ;” and she adds much concerning 
the importance of form and season. On the entrance of Gratiano 
and Bassanio the incident of the rings is brought into full play : 
the wives pretend to quarrel with their husbands for having 
parted with the formal pledges of their faith, and a number of 
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amusing double-ententes are bandied about. The care with 
which this incident is elaborated, and the great extent to which 
it is made to aid the theme, will be manifest to any one who will 
be at the pains to study the latter half of this act. Finally, the last 
lines of the play call our attention once more to the noble post- 
ponement of pleasure which has been made for a slight point of 
high honour ; and this is done in immediate connexion with the 
incident of the rings,—that is to say, the necessity of maintaining 
the smallest substantial law is affirmed at the same moment that 
a total disregard is exhibited for the mere letter. Of the charac- 
ters generally throughout this play, it may be said that their 
vices or absurdities are made to depend upon their adhesion to 
the letter at the sacrifice of the spirit of law, while their virtues 
appear in their preference of the spirit to the letter. 

Thus have we slightly and imperfectly traced the course of 
the idea of the “ Merchant of Venice.” To have followed it 
more closely would have compelled us to make frequent refer- 
ence to philosophical principles which are little understood. We 
trust that we have done enough to enable the reader to do much 
more for himself. The extent to which he will be able to detect 
the theme, we are persuaded, will be in precise proportion to the 
extent of his knowledge of the human mind and heart, and to 
the depth of his philosophy. If, as is probable, Shakespere was 
the greatest philosopher as well as the greatest poet of the world, 
it must almost necessarily follow that the best analysis which it 
is in our power to make will fail to exhaust its subject. If Mr. 
Carlyle writes truly that “the morality by which Mirabeau 
could be judged has not yet got uttered in the speech of man,” 
the same may at least be admitted of the criticism which is to 
include the works of Shakespere. Often, in passages of the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” and other plays, have we felt the existence 
of the idea, without being at all able to define its condition, just 
as we know that the sun is behind a cloud by the amount of 
scattered light which can be attributed to nothing else. 

Before passing on to other peculiarities of Shakespere’s art, 
let us record a few reflections which suggest themselves as the 
result of what has been already said. 

A most significant consequence of the system, which we have 
traced through the “ Merchant of Venice,” and which we assert, 
with Ulrici, to prevail, under certain modifications, in each of the 
plays of Shakespere, is the fact that all the characters in any one 
piece are developed in relation to some one moral truth. Hence 
they escape that sculpturesque totality and isolation, which are 
exhibited by the characters, and especially the chief characters, of 
all other dramatists. There are no heroes or heroines in Shake- 
spere’s plays, that is to say, no one person constitutes the central 
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interest. The chief interest is, or ought to be, found in the single 
but many-sided moral truths which they all pretty equally illus- 
trate, and from their various relations to which they derive their 
proper significance. Viewed thus, the wonderful harmony of 
Shakespere’s plays ceases to be a mystery. ‘The connexion of 
the characters is no longer derived merely from their co-opera- 
tion in the same series of incidents ; they become vitally related 
by the various reflection of one and the same idea. The whole 
character is, however, in each case, conveyed, for its relation to 
the whole of morality is sufficiently suggested by its full deve- 
lopment with regard to some particular phase. It is impossible 
to conceive a higher notion of artistic unity than that which is 
thus realized in the works of Shakespere. 

A. Schlegel has made some clever remarks upon the impro- 
priety of introducing “ superfluous traits of character” in a play. 
He does not appear to have discovered that all traits of character 
must be “ stperfluous” when there exists no central object, by 
their relationship to which they can alone acquire the quality of 
sufjiciency. 

If the interest of mere incident is unelevated, that derived from 
mere character is impertinent and curious. They are to be 
pitied, and not argued with, who cannot find interest in a moral 
truth sufficient to justify its central and predominant position in 
a work of art. Shakespere himself has affirmed that the drama’s 
“ end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to Nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her own image.” 

Schlegel’s well-known and generally accepted notion of a posi- 
tive and all prevalent zrony in the works of Shakespere must 
be abandoned. As long as character is regarded as the chief 
thing, either sympathy or irony must be assumed in the author ; 
but indifference is the real condition of the poet who employs his 
characters purely as the means to an end; as the signs and 
cyphers in the statement and elimination of a moral problem. 

Lord Bacon says that a little philosophy leads to Atheism; so 
a little criticism leads to the denial of profound intentions in 
works of art, to a denial, in fact, that they are the productions 
of “ artists,” in the etymological and only comprehensible sense of 
the word,—which is a sort of parody of Atheism. Again, when 
just views of an ancient work of art are for the first time pro- 
pounded they are often discredited by the little critic, for no better 
reason than that they are new. Let us remind the little critic, 
if we have the misfortune to have such an one among our readers, 
that it is a common fault of great men not to allow sufficiently 
for the marvellous stupidity of the bulk of those who are to be 
their judges. Hence it comes that to this day some of the greatest 
and oldest works of art have never had their primary meanings 
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comprehended, or, at least, they have never had them published. 
Thus “ Comus,” which to muddle pates seems to be a clear 
poem, has never revealed its most important meanings as an 
allegory on chastity (a subject justifying allegory) to any of its 
many commentators; and yet without those meanings the pas- 
sages containing them are little more than elegantly expressed 
nonsense. It seems as if all the great poets of the world had 
written for a time that is not yet come. With Shakespere it 
seems eminently so. But if we lament the blindness which 
calumniates or mispraises the glorious lights which shine almost 
in vain among us, how much more shall we bewail the dishonesty 
which pretends to behold loveliness in forms that can only appear 
as crude, barbarous, and vacant, while their true nature remains 
unknown? We respect Voltaire for calling Shakespere a bar- 
barian: that more critics have not called him such goes far to 
convince us that Hamlet indulges in an hyperbolical estimate of 
the world’s truthfulness, when he asserts, that “to be honest 
is to be one in ten thousand.” It is not surprising that plays 
like Othello” and “ Measure for Measure,” in which the plots 
are exciting, the general forms “regular,” and the first and 
superficial effects, upon the whole, satisfactory, should please the 
inultitude, and the ordinary teachers of the multitude ; but that 
a work like “ Timon of Athens,” or “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 
should be not only tolerated but praised by them for its excel- 
lence as a total composition, is a fact that can only be accounted 
for by recognising the existence of an extensive cowardice and 
dishonesty of intellect. If the last mentioned plays, for instance, 
really contain no more than is commonly seen in them they ought 
to be regarded as the productions of a madman, for no mind 
endowed with the consecutiveness of sanity could have created 
them. Not until “ Love’s Labour Lost” is seen to be an exhaus- 
tive satire upon all kinds of “ book-learnedness” and false wit, 
can a glimpse be caught of the law of its construction; neither 
can any thing justify “Timon of Athens,” either as a whole or 
in its parts, but the wonderfully subtle, exact, and multifarious 
illustrations which it affords of that lax and lavish temperament 
which is commonly called good-nature and liberality, but which 
demands nothing but a change of conditions in order to show 
itself as the bitterness and narrow cynicism of Apemantus. 
Having now done, to Ulrici’s remarkable view, that justice 
which he has failed to do to it himself, we may proceed to exa- 
mine another general and quite unnoticed principle, upon which 
Shakespere seems mainly to have founded the superlative har- 
mony of his tragedies. We are not in a condition to pronounce 
upon the exvelusive possession by Shakespere of what-we consider 
to be the great secret of “ Romantic” composition, for we are not 
acquainted with the Spanish dramatists; but we venture to affirm 
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that of English dramatists, Shakespere alone has possessed an 
acute perception of the nature of harmony, and has employed 
his knowledge by acting on its principles. Some of the best of 
our old play-writers, Ford and Massinger for instance, who are 
commonly termed “ Romantic” poets, belong in their best pro- 
ductions, more properly to the school of the antique ; the majo- 
rity, however, form a class by themselves, partaking neither of 
the antique nor of the truly “ Romantic.” The merit of these 
dramatists lies in their faithful but artless copy of fragments of 
the surface of nature; whereas a truly “ Romantic,” that is, a 
Shakesperian drama, is, as we shall presently show, a miniature 
imitation of Nature herself; a copy indeed of fragments of the 
surface of Nature as far as regards the materials employed, but 
an imitation of Nature herself by virtue of the way in which 
the artist has combined them. Another set of dramatists have 
mixed these two styles, which may be called the rhythmical and 
the picturesque, without combining them. This Fletcher has 
done, who attempted to imitate Shakespere, before he under- 
stoodhim. The great fame of this writer rests not so much upon 
his pretensions to the title of a truly romantic poet, as upon 
his possession of an attribute which in his age was almost pecu- 
liar to himself. Farce is defined by Schlegel to be selj-con- 
scious comedy ; we would call the serious dramas of Fletcher, 
self-conscious tragedy. But in none of these writers can we de- 
tect the least glimpse of that systematic harmony to the employ- 
ment of which we conceive that Shakespere’s hitherto unap- 
proached and apparently unapproachable glory as a tragedian is 
in a great measure to be attributed. 

A clear distinction between harmony and rhythmus, in dra- 
matic construction, is of essential importance to the adequate 
comprehension of the following observations. We begin, there- 
fore, with definitions. 

The regular succession of parts, according to the law of conti- 
nuity, constitutes rhythmus. 

The harmony of the Shakesperian drama may be described 
in the same words with the harmony which is perceptible to a 
thinking mind in the most heterogeneous mixture of the elements 
of the material universe; in both cases it originates in the dis- 
continuous juxtaposition of parts between which we have previously 
been made aware of the existence of a continuity. Let us illus- 
trate these definitions, and compare the objects defined. 

Schlegel calls the lyrical, “ a protracted development of the 
moment,” now the rhythmical in the drama may be said to be a 
protracted development of the lyrical. This we may learn by re- 
ference to the Greck tragedies, in which the expressions of the 
ideal audience, represented by the chorus, are lyrical, because 
they are intended to exhibit the concentrated impression of 4 
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rhythmical entertainment. Effects purely rhythmical formed the 
end and aim, not only of the ancient tragedy, but of the whole 
of ancient art; and in the extreme beauty of the figure by which 
Winklemann has illustrated its characteristic property, we have 
almost everything that can be said upon the matter. “ Antique 
perfection,” he says, “ is the tongue upon the balance of expres- 
sion.” Here the result of unmixed rhythmus is exquisitely de- 
scribed ; its correspondence to the course of nature (“ the ever- 
lasting to be which hath been”) and to time, is plainly indicated ; 
and lastly, we have the ever unsatisfied longing which is attend- 
ant on the perception of simple beauty, completely accounted for. 

Now the two species, the Greek and the Shakesperian dra- 
mas, are plainly distinguishable, but they are not, as is often 
supposed to be, contradistinguished from one another ; for though 
rhythmus forms the essence of the one, and harmony that of the 
other, and though rhythmus is totally distinct and may exist 
separate from harmony, yet harmony can only exist in conjunc- 
tion with rhythmus ; indeed, inasmuch as rhythmus is the very 
ground of harmony, and as the former, where in perfection, has 
a constant tendency to the production of the latter, the romantic 
drama may be not improperly regarded as the antique drama 
full blown; or as the expression—perhaps imperfect—of that 
which the antique art seemed always about to express. 

We will here hazard the statement of what we suspect to be 
a grand distinguishing property of harmony in relation to rhyth- 
mus. We have already mentioned the essential correspondence 
of rhythmus to 7ime. May we not in harmony detect a similar 
correspondence to Eternity? This idea may be supported by 
more facts than one. Such are,— 

I. The picturesqueness which is given by harmony to a pro- 
gressive performance, in its whole, or parts ; that picturesqueness 
demanding, as it does, that we should view unprogressively, or 
at once, that which is nevertheless collaterally connected with an- 
other quality whose progressiveness is the prime condition of its being. 

If. The circumstance that satisfaction is always the result of, 
and indeed is in all things dependent upon, harmony, considered in 
relation to the invariably unsatisfying effects of rhythmus (which 
corresponds to Time,) also in relation to the judgments which we 
have reason to make concerning the capacities of the human mind. 

IiI. The truth that as Beauty is always dependent upon, 
though it is not always produced by, rhythmus; so sublimity is 
always founded on, though circumstances may prevent it from 
becoming the invariable accompaniment of, harmony. 

These arguments might easily be multiplied, but since the 
question, though very curious and interesting in itself, is only 
serviceable here as an illustration of the foregoing definitions of 
rhythmus and harmony, we leave it and proceed to apply some 
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of the above views to the interpretation of Shakespere’s works 
generally. 

Plots which in themselves are strongly calculated to excite 
our curiosity, are commonly deprived by Shakespere of this 
charm, in order to make room for another and a greater charm. 
This he does by allowing us to anticipate the leading points of 
those plots, thus calling our attention rather to the workings of 
character by which they are brought about. ‘To the system of 
development of character, therefore, it is that we must look in 
order that we may discover the principles by which Shakespere 
has surpassed in harmony, all other dramatists, anterior, poste- 
rior, or contemporary. 

The perfect idea of Shakespere’s system is this :— 

The whole of the characters of any one tragedy are so chosen 
that they are susceptible of being arranged as a chain, each link 
of which is connected with its adjacent link by a continuity run- 
ning through them all. In the beginning, the whole of the 
characters are exhibited in a general concord, which is commonly 
effected by representing them in circumstances under which all 
characters are alike. In the progress of the play individuality is 
gradually developed, until, at the end, the whole chain is ex- 
tended, which is done by the introduction of circumstances under 
which all the characters are unlike. This development in its 
progress constitutes the rhythmus. But besides this, at every step 
in the course of the drama, the characters, whose individualizing 
attributes have been more or less developed, are placed in con- 
tact with each other, which, however, never happens until the 
continuity between them has been exhibited, and this constitutes the 
harmony, the depth and fulness of which consequently increase 
in proportion to the advance obtained by the rhythmus; the op- 
portunities for producing the former being, of course, most nu- 
merous when the development of which the progress constitutes 
the latter is completed. 

A. Schlegel defines the romantic, in contra-distinction to the 
antique, in this manner. The antique art and poetry,” he 
says, “separate in a strict manner things that are dissimilar ; 
the romantic delights in indissoluble mixtures, all contraricties.” 
Now, according to the higher views which we have taken, the 
romantic delights in dissolving apparently indissoluble mixtures, in 
developing through all things a continuity incompatible with the 
notion of contrariety. 

The clue which we have now given will enable the careful 
reader to untwist for himself 


“ The chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 


wherever harmony exists; but let us forewarn him of circum- 
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stances likely to call up unfounded doubts of the validity of that 
clue. He must not expect to be able to trace the rigid and for- 
mal observance of a rule which, in its verbal expression, Shake- 
spere has repeatedly violated. He must put himself, if he can, 
in Shakespere’s place, bearing in mind the truth that rules which 
have been deprived of poetical power by enunciation in set terms, 
belong rather to critics than to poets. 

In Shakespere’s comedies he will find no trace of this scheme, 
because the essence of the true comic lies in its chaotic character, 
that is, in the absence of harmony. Neither must he, for more 
reasons than one, expect to discover it in the “ Histories.” By 
their necessarily transitive nature, they drop the claim to the title 
of complete wholes. That nature, again, is totally incompatible 
with systematic harmony ; for how absurd would it have appeared 
if Shakespere had re-developed every character in each of the 
plays, which are but portions of one great poem! Yet this he 
must have done in order to obtain the effect in question. But 
even had he done so, the harmony thus procured could only have 
existed for those of his audience who, besides being totally un- 
acquainted with the dramas preceding and following that upon 
which they chanced to be occupied, could also lay claim to an 
unusual ignorance of English history. The highly artificial 
unity of progress in the rhythmus of the pure tragedies is conse- 
quently absent in the Histories; but its absence is concealed to 
a considerable extent by a certain uniformity of lyrical feeling 
which, for the most part, pervades the language of all the char- 
acters in the latter, and in these only. The essential distinction 
between the two classes of drama may be thus described: the 
Histories are picturesque as wholes, the Tragedies are picturesque 
only in their parts. 

Let those of our readers who require further explanation, com- 
pare the scheme of harmony above developed with Coleridge’s 
beautiful definition of the picturesque: “ Where the parts by 
their harmony produce an effect of a whole, but there is no seen 
form of a whole producing or explaining the parts, 7.¢., when the 
parts only are seen and distinguished, but the whole is felt, the 
picturesque arises.” 

Concerning the difference of the tragedies and “ histories,” we 
will only add, that the picturesqueness of the histories depends 
upon our intuitive perception of harmony in an assemblage of 
natural things which do not hold situations in the chain of con- 
tinuity very far removed from one another; and that the har- 
mony of the tragedies is an essentially artificial constituent which 
is superadded to the natural harmony that they would otherwise 
possess in common with the “histories.” In the pure tragedies, 
then, and serious ideal dramas alone it is that this artificial 
scheme is to be traced. 
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If we examine with care and candour some of the principal 
tragedies of Shakespere, we shall be compelled to admit that 
there are portions of them which, by reason of their apparently 
episodal eu, the present doctrines of dramatic criticism do 
not suffice to explain. Such are,— 

1. Those parts of Hamlet which treat of the threatened inva- 
sion, the wars, and the subsequent passage through Denmark of 
Fortinbras ; topics wholly extraneous to the main interest. 

2. The earlier portions of “ Lear” treating of the fortunes of 
Gloster, which, though in the end they amalgamate with the 
main interest, produce an episodal effect in the beginning. 

3. The portions of “ Romeo and Juliet,” in which the dissen- 
sions of the Montagues and Capulets make an important figure, 
without adding much to the vividness of the chief interest. 

4, 'The passages of “Othello,” in which State topics, chiefly 
the wars of Cyprus, are treated of to an extent totally unwar- 
ranted by the very slight degree in which they accelerate the 
development of the plot. 

Now, besides harmony, there is yet another requisite to the 
perfection of form in a romantic drama. Harmony will of itself 
confer that prime requisite, the unity by which every part of the 
performance is made to “tell” in bringing out the conception ; but 
harmony alone fails to impress us sufficiently with the notion of 
independent unity, which in Shakespere has been procured by 
what we shall henceforth denominate the foreign contrast; an 
expression which of itself will explain a good deal to those who 
either are tolerably well read in Shakespere, or will take the 
trouble to refer to those of his plays in which the attribute in 
question has been particularly pointed out. The following are 
the rationalia of the methods by which the effects of independent 
unity are there obtained. 

We have already said that the main action, by its systematic 
harmony, has the effect of a little nature in itself. Now, if 
another action be placed in juxtaposition with the main action, 
the parts of the former not being in harmony with the parts of 
the latter, although the wholes may harmonize with each other, 
the main action will not only retain the appearance of a complete 
nature, which it possesses in virtue of its being an assemblage of 
parts connected by the system of nature itself, but it will also 
deceive us into the partial belief that it is a new and independent 
nature, by reason of its juxtaposition with the picturesquely 
harmonious fragments of the literal nature which forms the /oreiyn 
contrast. 

Another way in which the foreign contrast produces an eflect 
of independent unity is this: 

In the beginning of the play, the different actions, like the 
different characters, are often represented as identical; the main 
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action, however, grows out and deepens, while that which is sub- 
servient to the foreign contrast remains stationary and uninterest- 
ing, still, however, shewing itself here and there during the pro- 
gress of the true action. ‘These occasional obtrusions act like 
seed leaves that sometimes remain upon the stem of a plant, as- 
suring us that it is no off-shoot from another. 

The foreign contrast in “ Hamlet” acts upon the first principle, 
that in “ Othello” depends upon both principles; for besides the 
State topics, which are identical in their mode of action with the 
foreign contrast in Hamlet, there is yet another interest which 
acts upon the latter principle as well as upon the former, namely, 
the amour of Roderigo, which runs all through the play. But 
in Macbeth, where we find the foreign contrast in its highest 
perfection, in addition to the means already explained, a third 
method has been employed. In Macbeth the foreign contrast is 
literally of a different nature to that, the operations of which 
constitute the true interest, and that this should be the case, was, 
we are persuaded, the determining motive with Shakespere for 
the introduction of the witches. Horror in Macbeth is carried 
to its greatest possible height. The effects of the human parts 
of this tragedy are almost superhuman; the tendency of the 
foreign contrast is to circumscribe and limit,—and could the limits 
of so tremendous a picture be of the same materials by which the 
same purpose is answered in the lethargic “ Hamlet?” That 
this was Shakespere’s view of the subject we think is proved by 
the nature of the principal foreign contrast in “ Lear.” In the 
effect of this tragedy, which is his masterpiece, Shakespere 
has pushed nature to its uttermost boundaries, indeed, he has 
merged it in the supernatural. How, then, is the foreign 
contrast obtained in “ King Lear?” ‘The story of Gloster is 
only episodal during the introduction to the tragedy, before 
any of the great effects are produced ; that which at first offi- 
ciated as foreign contrast becomes amalgamated with and part of 
the main action. Infinite may be bounded by infinite ; finite by 
finite ; but finite cannot circumscribe infinite. Why, then, did 
not Shakespere provide a supernatural foreign contrast, where- 
with to cireumscribe and confer independent unity upon “ Lear,” 
as he has done upon “ Macbeth?” Simply because “ Lear” was 
independent without it. In “ Macbeth,” the effect, though 
enormous, still comes within the sphere of nature ; but in “ Lear” 
it is supernatural, and in that which affects us supernaturally 
nothing can be required to assure us that it is no link in the 
chain of the natural. Nevertheless a foreign contrast of some 
sort was wanted; for besides the already mentioned offices of 
this element in a drama, there is yet another and very important 
desideratum which it provides for. Through the medium of the 
foreign contrast, which to the end remains stationary, cold, and 
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uninteresting, a gauge is supplied by which the increasing depth 
and fervour of the main action is measured. For reasons which 
have been already given, the foreign contrast in “ Lear” could 
not be external; Shakespere has therefore made it internal. It 
is in the very bosom of the play. The hearts of Regan and 
Goneril constitute the foreign contrast in “ King Lear.” By 
the time that the affairs of Gloster begin to interest us too much 
to allow of their retaining this office, the characters of the two 
daughters have been fully developed, for small is the development 
required by utter selfishness. ‘The hearts of “these daughters,” 
once known to us, like the earthen pyrometers of the chemist, 
remain unchanged in the furnace of feeling, only gauging the 
surrounding heat by their shrinking. 

Coleridge, perhaps the only great, and at the same time per- 
fectly candid critic upon Shakespere, professes his inability to 
regard the characters of Regan and Goneril otherwise than as dis- 
turbing forces. Schlegel attempts to justify the foreign contrast 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” and portions of that in “ Othello,” by 
observing that they withdraw the action from the sphere of the 
purely domestic. “Are not the admission of the one, and the 
weak explanation of the other, powerful arguments for the validity 
of these views, if indeed anything more than their plain statement 
is required to stamp their truth upon the mind of the reader? 

Let us warn the reader that he is only to expect to find the 
foreign contrast where systematic harmony is to be found ; for 
we have already shewn that the former is in some of its rela- 
tions intimately connected with the latter. The airiness of the 
comedies of Shakespere would have been destroyed by a foreign 
contrast; and the “ histories” could have little external foreign 
contrast for a reason exactly the reverse of that for which “ Lear” 
has none. ‘The latter is independent per se, the former by 
their nature are dependent for their effect upon each other, or 
upon the knowledge of the reader. There are unequivocal traces 
of the foreign contrast in some of the “ histories ;” but this only 
happens when their transitive character has been in a great mea- 
sure destroyed by isolation. In “ King John,” for instance, 
among the various ends gained by the introduction of F auloon- 
bridge, perhaps the most important is the gauge to the depth of 
the action, supplied by the occasional glimpses that we catch of his 
uniformly cold and ironical character, which in no one of its rela- 
tions appears to be capable of amalgamating with the main interest. 

The reader will be at no difficulty in tracing with more 
or less distinctness, the foregoing principles in many other of 
the plays of gn besides those which we have mentioned. 
It is with much regret, however, that we find ourselves com- 
pelled, for want of space, to leave those principles with little 
more than a bare statement of them. 
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One more very general practice of Shakespere must be 
noticed ere we conclude. The development of a remarkable 
character is often measured by its continual juxtaposition with 
another character,—the relation between the two being at first 
that of identity. Take, for example, Macbeth and Banquo. 
When first we become acquainted with these personages they 
hold similar positions in the army of Duncan, who, when he 
has occasion to mention them, speaks of his “ Captains, Mac- 
beth and Banquo.” The “bleeding soldier,” in one breath, 
eulogizes the valour of both, and all that we know of either of 
them, at the first stage of the action, is, that they possess in com- 
mon this single attribute of personal courage. The play pro- 
gresses, Macbeth’s character deepens, Banquo’s remains sta- 
tionary to the very last, and to the very last presents itself in 
constant and diligently maintained juxtaposition with that of 
Macbeth. When first we see them, they enter together; the 
witches, after making communications of equal importance to 
each of them, twice “all hail” “Macbeth and Banquo” in two 
consecutive lines. Duncan lavishes promises upon Macbeth ; 
and, in the same speech, addresses “ noble Banquo, who has no 
less deserved.” Macbeth meets Banquo just before the great 
murder scene, and they hold a dialogue which is very elabor- 
ately constructed with a view to contrast; when the predic- 
tions of the witches have been fulfilled to Macbeth, we find 
Banquo soliloquizing on those “ verities” upon Macbeth “ made 
good ;” and at the same time calling attention to the prophecies 
respecting himself; and the finishing stroke is given to the de- 
velopment of Macbeth’s character by the murder of Banquo, who 
is thus, with much art, got rid of by the very blow through which 
his further services as a stationary gauge to the development of 
that character are rendered unnecessary. 

We trust that we shall not be charged with making a fanci- 
ful comparison, if we say that this relation of identical characters 
unequally developed, produces an effect of shadow; while one 
of colour is the result of the juxtaposition of characters that are 
different. 

With many apologies to our readers for the occasional ob- 
scurities that may have been caused by the brevity to which we 
have been compelled, we take leave of a subject which can 
scarcely be too much studied,—though probably it is seldom 
really studied at all. If poetry be indeed “the most philosophical 
of all writing,” the higher kinds of it ought certainly to be 
approached with reverence and gravity. There is an etymologi- 
cal pun of Coleridge’s which may be meditated with profit. He 
complains that, in these days, we too often commit the folly of 
going to the muses for a-musement, 
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Art. VI.—Pouvoir du Pape au Moyen Age, ou Recherches His- 
toriques sur [origine de la Souveraineté Temporelle du Saint 
Siege, et sur le Droit Public du Moyen Age relativement & la 
déposition des Souverains. Par M. ***, Directeur au Sé- 
minaire de Saint Sulpice, (Abbé Gosselin.) Paris, 1845. 


In our Number for May last, we gave an account of the 
general character and objects of this important work of the Abbé 
Gosselin, which presents in a very favourable light the views 
now generally maintained by continental Romanists on the in- 
teresting subjects it discusses. These subjects are sometimes 
comprehended under the general head of the temporal power of 
the Fen. But this general topic admits of an obvious twofold 
division, into the Pope’s right as a temporal prince to the go- 
vernment of the States of the Church, or his temporal sovereignty, 
and his claim to exercise jurisdiction generally in temporal mat- 
ters, to dispose of kingdoms, to depose sovereigns, and absolve 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, which may be properly 
designated his temporal supremacy. ‘The first part of Gosselin’s 
work is occupied with an investigation of the history and grounds 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, and this topic we have al- 
ready explained and discussed. The second part of the work is 
devoted to an investigation of the more extensive and interesting 
subject of the Pope’s temporal supremacy, and to this we would 
now invite the attention of our readers. 

This subject of the Pope’s temporal supremacy, or, more 
generally, of the right of the Church, and of the Pope as ruling 
and representing it, to interfere authoritatively in the regulation 
of civil and secular affairs, has been for above 700 years discussed 
and debated within the Church of Rome itself, and it has been 
one main occasion of internal divisions and contentions among 
its adherents. It has led to a great deal of interesting discussion 
as to the origin, grounds, and objects of civil and ecclesiastical 
power, and the functions and relations of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The Roman Catholic Church of France long 
reckoned it one of its chief glories, that it had always strenuously 
opposed the Pope’s temporal supremacy, and maintained the in- 
dependence of the civil power; and many of its most illustrious 
men—such as Richer, Launoi, De Marca, Natalis Alexander, 
Bossuet, Fleury, and Dupin—have exerted their great talents and 
learning in defending views upon this subject which were sound 
and scriptural, but very distasteful to the Court of Rome. The 
defence of the Pope’s temporal jurisdiction and supremacy by the 
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immediate adherents of the Papal Court, commonly called by the 
French, Ultramontanists, and the opposition made to it by the 
divines of the Gallican Church, and by Protestants, form a very 
important and interesting department of the great controversy 
between the empire and the priesthood, the State and the 
Church, the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities ; and a survey 
of it affords abundant materials for confirming the great truth, 
of the distinctness and mutual independence of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, and of the unlawfulness of the one claiming 
any jurisdiction or right of authoritative control over the other. 
The Popes had succeeded in getting themselves generally ac- 
knowledged as the vicars of Christ and the monarchs of the 
Church, and had established themselves as temporal sovereigns 
in the imperial city, before they ventured to claim a general right 
of authoritative interference in temporal matters, and before 
they presumed to depose kings and to absolve their subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. Gregory VIL., in the latter part of the 
eleventh century, was the first Pope who claimed and exercised the 
power of deposing a sovereign and absolving his subjects from 
their oaths and obligations, and this has procured for him a very 
unenviable notoriety. Ever since that time, the generality of the 
immediate adherents of the Popes have defended this power as 
justly and lawfully belonging to the head of the Church. Not 
one of his successors in the Papal chair has ever disclaimed 
this power, while not a few of them have both claimed and exer- 
cised it. Innocent ILI., Innocent [V., Boniface VIII., Clement 
VIL, Paul IIL, Pius V., Sixtus V., and Gregory XIV., have 
pronounced sentences of deposition upon emperors of Germany 
and kings of England and France, and have pretended to absolve 
their subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and to impose it 
upon them as a Christian duty to carry the Pope’s sentence of 
deposition against their sovereign into practical effect. ‘These 
proceedings of the Popes have been defended by many of the 
most eminent Roman Catholic theologians, but they have been 
vigorously assailed by others, especially by the defenders of what 
are called the Gallican Liberties, and they have been much dwelt 
upon by Protestant writers, as affording interesting indications of 
the character and policy of the Church of Rome, and valuable 
materials for the exposure of some of the claims which she puts 
forth. 

Notwithstanding the lengthened discussion that has taken place 
in regard to some of the topics involved in the investigation of 
this subject, there is no great difficulty in tracing the leading 
outlines of the history of this claim to temporal supremacy, and 
of the grounds on which it was based. 

There can be no doubt, that the primitive doctrine of the 
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Church, in regard to the proper relation of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical authorities, was that which Scripture so clearly 
sanctions, viz., that the State and the Church are, in their con- 
stitution, and by God’s appointment, distinct and independent 
societies, each supreme in its own province, and neither having 
any jurisdiction or authoritative control over the other. Very 
unequivocal assertions of this great truth, so flatly inconsistent, 
both with the doctrine of the Erastians, and with that of the 
Church of Rome in its palmiest days, have been produced from 
the Popes of the fifth and sixth centuries—from Gelasius, Sym- 
machus, and Gregory the Great. Similar statements have been 
produced from Popes even in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
after they were established as temporal princes, and were gene- 
rally acknowledged as the heads of the Church. These state- 
ments are produced and commented upon by the defenders of the 
Gallican liberties ; and they afford ample warrant for the title 
which Simon Lowth, one of the nonjuring clergy of the Church 
of England, gave to a curious work which he published in 1716— 
“The independent power of the Church, not Romish, but pri- 
mitive, and Catholic.” It is true, that long before the Popes 
ceased to disclaim jurisdiction in temporal things, there had been 
a large intermixture or confusion of the secular and the spiritual. 
Long before the civil establishment of Christianity by Constan- 
tine, the bishops had been accustomed to decide many of the civil 
questions that arose among Christians in the capacity of arbiters, 
and their right to decide some questions of this sort was sanc- 
tioned and ratified by the first Christian emperors. As they 
came, in the course of time, to be possessed of large property, 
this, combined with their influence over the minds of the people, 
gave them political power, a right to interfere, and a capacity of 
interfering with effect, in the management of national affairs ; 
and all this they were careful to improve for increasing their 
authority. The Bishops of Rome had, in their own sphere, their 
full share of the influence in temporal matters which was derived 
from these sources, and which, when tried by a mere worldly 
standard, irrespective of scriptural principles, might be reckoned 
legitimate ; and when they had once succeeded in getting them- 
selves acknowledged as the rulers of the Church, as supreme 
judges in all ecclesiastical matters, they had no great difficulty 
in persuading men that they had some right of interfering, in 
the last resort, in all those temporal matters, in the management 
of which their subjects the bishops had a share. 

It is certain, that no sooner were they established as temporal 
princes, and recognised as supreme rulers and ultimate judges 
in all spiritual matters, than they determined to bring the whole 
world and ali its affairs under their control, by dragging to their 
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tribunals all temporal questions that had any connexion, imme- 
diate or remote, with ecclesiastical subjects, and seeking to in- 
fluence the disposal of crowns and kingdoms. They displayed 
in this all the selfish ambition, and all the unscrupulous ma- 
neeuvring, which have always been the great characteristics of 
the Romish apostasy. So long, however, as the general prin- 
ciple of the distinctness and mutual independence of the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers was admitted, the Popes could not found 
their interferences in temporal matters upon a jus divinum, but 
were bound in consistency to admit that it was derived from, and, 
of course, regulated by, human laws, and the general concession 
or consentof men. Lut this state of matters did not satisfy their 
ambition. It did not afford a sufficiently elevated or secure 
foundation on which to rest their claims, and it furnished no 
sufficiently plausible pretence for their assuming the whole ex- 
tent of power to which they aspired. Human laws, and the con- 
sent of parties, would scarcely;enable them to grasp sceptres and 
to dispose of crowns. And accordingly, we find that the first 
open attempt of the Popes to depose sovereigns and to absolve sub- 
jects from their oath of allegiance, and the first explicit attempt to 
base their right of interference in temporal matters upon a jus divi- 
num, upon their divine right to rule the universal Church as the 
successors of Peter and the vicars of Christ, were cotemporaneous. 
These two things meet together in the pontificate of Gregory 
VIL., the notorious Hildebrand, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. Gregory and his successors founded the right which they 
claimed, to depose sovereigns and to absolve their subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, upon their divine right to the power of 
the keys, the power of binding and loosing, upon the supreme 
and universal dominion possessed by Jesus Christ, and conferred 
by him upon Peter, and upon all his successors in the See of 
Rome. This view was defended by most of the theologians and 
canonists of the Church of Rome till after the Reformation, 
though there were always some eminent men, especially in 
France, who maintained the primitive scriptural doctrine that 
restricts the power of ecclesiastical office-bearers to spiritual mat- 
ters, and asserts the independence and supremacy of the civil 
magistrate in his own province.* Scarcely any Romanist now- 
a-days, even beyond the Alps, even among those who maintain 
the Pope’s personal infallibility, and his superiority to a General 
Council in spiritual matters, ventures to maintain his temporal 





* There is a full collection of the testimonies of Romish writers against the 
temporal supremacy of the Pope, in a very learned work of Crakanthorp’s, en- 
titled, “« The Defence of Constantine, with a Treatise on the Pope’s Temporal 


Monarchy,” published in 1621. 
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supremacy, his right to interfere authoritatively in civil and na- 
tional affairs ; and the labours of those of them who discuss this 
topic at all, are now commonly directed to the object of palliat- 
ing the assumptions of tle Popes in former times, and conceal- 
ing or explaining away the grounds on which they were defended. 
This is the great object of the second part of Gosselin’s works of 
which we propose to give some account. 

Before doing so, however, it may be proper to state more fully 
how this subject was usually explained and discussed by Romish 
writers in former times; and with this view, we shall refer 
chiefly to Cardinal Bellarmine, who is still justly regarded as 
the greatest of Romish controversialists, and without a know- 
ledge of whose works no one can be regarded as fully master 
of all that can be said in defence of Popery. In the first volume 
of his great work, “ Disputationes de Controversiis Christians 
fidei adversus hujus temporis Hereticos,” he treats very fully 
de Romano Pontifice, believing, as he says in his preface, the 
supremacy of the Pope to be the foundation of Christianity. 
Ile discusses this fundamental topic in five books, and the 
fifth he devotes to the temporal power of the Pope. Le has 
also a separate treatise on the temporal power of the Pope, in 
reply to William Barclay, a learned Scotchman, who was Pro- 
fessor of Law in one of the French universities, and who had 
defended the views generally maintained upon this subject by 
the Gallican Church. This treatise of Bellarmine was condemned 
and suppressed by the parliament of Paris, as injurious to the 
rights of sovereigns. The temporal supremacy of the Pope like- 
wise occupies a prominent place in two very curious works which 
Bellarmine wrote in reply to King James VI., in the controversy 
occasioned by that monarch exacting an oath of allegiance of his 
Roman Catholic subjects after the Gunpowder Plot.* In these 
various works of Bellarmine, we have abundant materials for 
judging how the subject of the Pope’s temporal supremacy was 
usually stated and discussed at that period, especially if we com- 
pare them with the works against which they were written. 

In his “ Disputationes,” he begins his discussion of the Pope’s 
temporal supremacy by stating three different opinions which 
were held concerning it. ‘The first is, that the Pope has jure 
divino immediate and supreme jurisdiction over the whole world, 
in civil or temporal, as well as in spiritual or ecclesiastical mat- 








* When the King complained that Bellarmine, in his first work, had not treated 
him with the respect due to a crowned head, the Cardinal replicd, that the Pope 
was superior in rank and dignity to all kings, that Cardinals, being next to the 
Pope, were on a level with sovercign princes, aud that he therefore was James’s 
equal.— Bell. Apoloyia pro Responsione, C. LV. 
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ters; and he refers to a considerable number of approved writers 
who supported this opinion. The second, he says, is not so 
much an opinion, but rather a heresy; and it is this, that the 
Pope has no power in temporal things, no jurisdiction over 
secular princes, and no right to deprive them of their authority. 
This opinion, or rather heresy, he represents, as maintained 
chiefly by the Reformers, but it had been asserted before Bellar- 
mine’s time by some French Romanists, and it was afterwards put 
forth as one of the four articles of the Gallican liberties, and was 
openly and explicitly maintained by Bossuet, Fleury, and Dupin. 
The third opinion, he says, is held by the generality of Catholic 
writers, and is that which he himself espouses and defends. It 
is this, that though the Pope has not directly and immediately 
jurisdiction in temporal things, yet he has indirectly a right of 
interfering authoritatively in the regulation of them, in ordine ad 
spiritualia, for the good of religion and the interests of the Church ; 
and this indirect power or jurisdiction in temporal matters in- 
cludes a right to depose secular princes, and to abrogate civil 
laws, when the interests of religion require this. As the Pope 
is of course the sole judge as to when and how far the welfare of 
religion, i.¢., the interests of the Church of Rome, require him 
to interfere in temporal matters, this indirect power of interfer- 
ence gives him as much authority as he may find it convenient 
to claim, and is thus practically identical with the first opinion, 
which represents him directly and immediately as sovereign ruler 
in all matters temporal and spiritual. Still Bellarmine’s denial 
of the direct temporal supremacy of the Pope was very unpalat- 
able to the Court of Rome; and Sixtus V., to whom his great 
work was dedicated, had put his treatise De Romano Pontijice 
into the Index Prohibitorius. 'The publication, however, of this 
Index was delayed by Sixtus’s death, and his successor, Urban 
VIL., was prudent enough to erase Bellarmine’s name from it 
before giving it to the world. 

Bellarmine, after proving that the Pope is not the lord and mas- 
ter of the whole world, nor even of the Christian world, and that 
he has not any merely temporal jurisdiction directly jure divino, 
proceeds to prove that he has supreme temporal jurisdiction indi- 
rectly. His proof of this is derived partly from reasons and partly 
from examples. His reasons are deduced from the superiority of 
the spiritual over the temporal power, as established by the higher 
and more exalted character of the ends or objects to which it is 
directed, the necessity of some power in temporal matters in 
order to the Church’s fitness for the full execution of its own 
functions, the alleged duty ofa nation to depose a heretical king 
who employs his power for the promotion of error, and the im- 
plied condition attaching to the sovereignty of Christian princes, 
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that they hold their power in subjection to Christ ; the two last 
arguments being supplemented by the assumption, that the Pope 
is the supreme judge of what is heresy, and of what is accordant 
with the mind, and fitted to promote the cause, of Christ. His 
examples in support of his doctrine are the cases of Uzziah and 
Athaliah, as recorded in the 2d Book of Chronicles, and then 
the instances in which the Popes had actually interfered in de- 
posing sovereigns and in transferring kingdoms, a branch of 
evidence which not only Protestants but the Romish defenders 
of the Gallican liberties, treat as a very flagrant specimen of 
begging the question. Upon these grounds Bellarmine openly 
and explicitly, and without any disguise or qualification, main- 
tains the right of the Pope to depose kings who have become 
heretics, or who are exercising their power for the injury of reli- 
gion or the Church. He explicitly asserts also the right of the 
Pope to absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance; but, in 
explaining and defending this right, he makes use of the discredit- 
able juggle which has been adopted by the generality of Romish 
writers in discussing the power of the Church to grant dispen- 
sations from oaths and vows, and which is fully and plainly de- 
veloped by Dens in his Theology. It is this, that the Pope does 
not properly absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance while 
the oath continues to exist and to bind, but that, by deposing 
the sovereign, he changes the matter of the oath, and relaxes its 
obligation by annihilating it, or taking it out of existence. ‘The 
Pope deposes a sovereign, as he is entitled to do this the depo- 
sition is validly effected, and as the person deposed is now no 
longer sovereign, all obligations contracted to him cease, and 
the oath of allegiance falls to the ground. These views as to 
the Pope’s deposing and dispensing power are explicitly stated, 
and zealously defended by Bellarmine, and they have been since 
maintained, more or less explicitly, by the generality of Romish 
writers, except those connected with the Gallican Church. The 
defenders of the Gallican Liberties deny altogether the Pope’s 
right to depose sovereigns and to absolve subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and maintain that in every instance in which a 
Pope attempted or professed to do this, he was guilty of unlawful 
usurpation, and that in asserting his right to do it he was 
teaching an erroneous doctrine, and affording proof that he was 
not infallible. The chief difference to be found among Romish 
writers beyond the pale of the Gallican Church, with reference 
to this subject, turns not on the truth of the doctrine of the Pope’s 
deposing and dispensing power, but on the question, whether 
the doctrine has been so sanctioned by the Church, or by any 
authority that represented and bound the Church, as that the 
denial of it was heresy. Tie French divines contended that the 
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doctrine was untrue, and that though many Popes had taught 
and acted upon it, the Church had never sanctioned it. Other 
theologians, while holding the doctrine to be true, or professing 
something like neutrality concerning it, have joined them in 
trying to show that the Church has not settled this point, but 
left a latitude for a difference of opinion regarding it. ‘This view 
would probably have been more generally adopted by Romish 
writers had it not required a sacrifice of the doctrine of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope; for it is certain that Popes have 
maintained this doctrine, and acted upon it. The French think 
they can prove that no general councils, to which alone they 
ascribe infallibility, and which they regard as superior in autho- 
rity to the Pope, have ever sanctioned this doctrine. They find 
it difficult enough to evade the evidence drawn from the proceed- 
ings and decrees of the third and fourth Lateran Councils, and 
of the Council of Constance, in favour of the Church’s right to 
exercise jurisdiction in temporal matters, and to dispense with 
oaths, and they have wisely refused to undertake the burden of 
attempting any proof of this sort in regard to the Popes. Bellar- 
mine, in his Disputationes, spoke of the denial of the Pope’s 
deposing power as almost a heresy, but he afterwards called it 
heretical without qualification. In the controversy which arose 
in consequence of King James exacting an oath of allegiance of 
the Roman Catholics, Bellarmine had to contend not only with 
the king, but with some of the Romish priests in England who 
thought it lawful to take the oath, though it embodied a dis- 
claimer of the deposing power, and though the Pope had for- 
bidden them to take it. In the heat of his zeal upon this occa- 
sion, he denounced the denial of the deposing power as heretical, 
and the English priests, on the other hand, maintained that the 
Church had never sanctioned this doctrine, and that they were 
not bound as Catholics to maintain it. Their champion on this 
occasion was Roger Widdrington, who wrote two books upon the 
point, viz., Apologia pro jure Principum, and a defence of it. 
These are works of very considerable ability, and though they 
profess to prove only, that the denial of the Pope’s deposing power 
is not heretical, and is not clearly and certainly erroneous, they 
indicate great sympathy with the sound views held by the defen- 
ders of the Gallican Liberties. 

These are fair specimens of the views taught on the subject of 
the Pope’s temporal gears by the great body of Romish 
writers during the 17th and 18th centuries. They illustrate 


the general policy of the Church of Rome, the important differ- 
ences on questions both theoretical and practical that exist 
in her communion, and the extreme difficulty found on some 
occasions in ascertaining what the doctrines of the Church of 
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Rome are, and what it is that all good Catholics are bound to 
believe. 

In modern times they have generally adopted another va- 
riation upon this subject, skilfully adapted to existing cireum- 
stances. It consists in substance of an attempt to withdraw 
wholly the subject of the Pope’s temporal supremacy from the 
field of theological discussion, and to deal with it exclusively as 
an historical question. This is the great general object to which 
Gosselin’s discussion of the subject is directed. Je maintains 
that the Pope’s temporal supremacy, as claimed and exercised 
before the Reformation, was not based by its defenders upon the 
theological opinion of a divine right, but that it had a just and 
valid foundation in the received and acknowledged public law of 
that period, and that its actual exercise was generally directed 
to good objects, and attended with beneficial results. If all these 
positions could be established, the objections which Protestants 
have been accustomed to adduce against the Church of Rome, 
on the ground of the Pope’s claiming and exercising temporal 
supremacy during the Middle Ages, would be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, but Gosselin had not succeeded in establishing them, and 
we are persuaded that this cannot be done. ‘That many of the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, and even during the 16th century, 
claimed and attempted to exercise the power of deposing kings, 
is unquestionable. ‘This is now very generally regarded as a 
serious blot upon the history of the Church of Rome; and the 
great question with Romanists is, how they are to deal with it 
and dispose of it. Dr. Doyle, in his examination before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1825, made on oath the follow- 
ing statement upon this point:—“ The Church has uniformly, 
for nine centuries, by her Popes themselves, by her practice, and 
by her doctrines, and by her academics, maintained that the 
Popes have no right whatever to interfere with the temporal 
sovereignties or rights of kings or princes.” It is almost incre- 
dible that such a statement could have been publicly made—a 
statement which every man who has the slightest acquaintance 
with history or literature must know to be false. No other de- 
fender of the Church of Rome, so far as we know, has had re- 
course to so bold a line of defence. They have all acknowledged 
the matter of fact, that from the 11th to the 16th century, the 
Popes claimed and exercised the right to depose sovereigns. 
They have been much perplexed as to the way in which it was 
most safe and expedient to deal with this fact, but none except 
Dr. Doyle has ventured to deny it. Before the Reformation they 
generally justified these proceedings, by maintaining that the 
Pope had jure divino a direct supreme power in all temporal 
as well as in all spiritual matters. Since Bellarmine’s time they 
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have generally thought it more expedient to rest their vindica- 
tion upon an indirect jurisdiction in temporal matters, in ordine 
ad spiritualia, while the defenders of the Gallican Liberties, 
limiting the Pope’s power in spiritual matters, have denied to 
him all power direct or indirect in temporal affairs, and have 
freely given up all papal attempts at deposition to censure, as in- 
volving error in opinion and usurpation in practice. ‘This, how- 
ever, is rather an awkward and perilous position for a subject of 
the Pope to occupy, and as of late ultramontane or antigallican 
views in regard to the Pope’s infallibility and his supremacy in 
all spiritual matters have been prevalent even in France, it 
has been thought expedient to attempt to explain the papal de- 
positions of sovereigns, without either, on the one hand, claiming 
for Popes any proper jurisdiction, direct or indirect, in tem- 
poral matters, or on the other, charging them with error and 
usurpation. And hence the theory of Gosselin which we have 
briefly stated. In the peculiar circumstances of the case, it is 
not merely a presumption against the truth of this theory, but a 
positive proof of its falsehood, that it has been so recently pro- 
pounded. A theory that was unknown for centuries after these 
proceedings had taken place and had been subjected to controver- 
sial discussion, cannot be that by which they are to be explained 
and vindicated. Now Gosselin has not been able to produce any 
one author who had previously maintained this theory. He has 
produced from preceding authors testimonies in support of some 
of his subordinate positions, but from no one, not even from 
Fénélon on whom mainly he relies, has he adduced any evidence 
that the theory as a whole, or in its essential features, had been 
previously maintained and applied to this subject. 

The foundation of his theory is, that the papal exercise of 
temporal jurisdiction generally, and especially in deposing sover- 
eigns, was not based and defended upon the theological opinion 
of a divine right. It is quite necessary for his purpose to esta- 
blish this position, and accordingly he goes over all the cases of 
papal interference in political affairs, and especially in deposing 
sovereigns and absolving subjects, with the view of shewing that 
these acts were not based by their authors and defenders upon 
any scriptural authority, upon rights possessed by the Pope as 
head of the Church. This attempt is not so audacious as Dr. 
Doyle’s denial of the facts, but still it is very bold and altogether 
unsuccessful. The chief medium which he employs for making 
out this position, is a distinction which Fénélon had elaborated 
in his Dissertatio de Auctoritate sunmi Pontijicis, between a power 
of jurisdiction properly so called, whether direct or indirect, and 
a power of direction. This power of direction, as distinguished 
from a power of jurisdiction, means merely the right of deter- 
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mining as a doctor or casuist, cases of conscience, a power rather 
of advice than of authority. It could not be disputed that the 
Pope, as head of the Church, was the highest authority in decid- 
ing questions of this sort, and that he might give a decision 
upon the question, whether, in a particular case a nation was 
warranted in disregarding their oath of allegiance and in depos- 
ing their sovereign, without assuming to himself any proper juris- 
diction in temporal matters. And, indeed, it is very plain that, 
as matter of historical fact, this was the form which the Pope’s 
original interferences in temporal and national affairs assumed, 
and this fact strikingly illustrates the skill of Popery in investing 
even its most extravagant pretensions with a considerable plau- 
sibility, and the unscrupulous dexterity with which it has con- 
tinued to extend and confirm its claims. When any difficulty 
or difference arose in carrying through political arrangements, 
connected either with the general duty of rulers and subjects, or 
with the import and bearing of the specific obligations of the 
parties to each other, the prevailing sentiments of the Middle 
Ages would attach great weight to the opinion of the Pope. 
This opinion was often asked, and it was always given with 
a skilful and not very scrupulous regard to Romish influence 
and ascendency. And the Popes at length succeeded in trans- 
muting this power of direction into a power of jurisdiction ; so 
that, though recognised at first in these matters only as doctors 
and casuists, they came at length to be regarded as rulers and 
judges. This is strikingly illustrated by what took place in re- 
gard to the transference of the crown of France from the Mero- 
vingian to the Carlovingian dynasty, from Childeric to Pepin, in 
the eighth century. Gregory VII. referred to the conduct of his 
predecessor Zacharias in that matter as a precedent and war- 
rant for his own act in deposing the Emperor Henry LV.; and 
it has been adduced with the same view by Bellarmine, and by 
the generality of the writers who have defended the Pope’s tem- 
poral supremacy. But it has been proved conclusively by the 
defenders of the Gallican Liberties, that Pope Zacharias did not 
depose, or pretend to depose, Childeric, and transfer the crown 
of France to Pepin; and that the substance of what took place 
upon that occasion was this, that the States of France asked the 
opinion of the Pope upon this question, whether, in the cir- 
cumstances, it was lawful for them to take the title of King from 
Childeric, a weak and incompetent prince, and to confer it upon 
Pepin, who, as mayor of the palace, had already all the power 
of a sovereign. The Pope saw it to be his interest to answer 
this question in the aflirmative, the change was made, and the 
good office thus rendered to Pepin was no doubt one of the pro- 
curing causes of the donation which he made to the Pope of 
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the city and duchy of Rome,—a donation confirmed and ex- 
tended by his son Charlemagne. 

Gosselin has no difficulty in proving—as many of the defend- 
ers of the Gallican Liberties had done before him—that the 
papal interferences in the affairs of kings and nations previous 
to the time of Gregory VII. can be explained, and in some mea- 
sure vindicated, by means of this directing power in deciding 
questions of conscience. They did not till Gregory’s time pre- 
tend to depose sovereigns, or claim any right of authoritative 
interference in temporal matters, and, of course, they did not 
need to appeal to any warrant for what they did, except the 
spiritual power in matters of doctrine and conscience which was 
generally conceded to them. Gregory, however, introduced a 
new era. The defenders of the Gallican Liberties have proved 
that Gregory was the first Pope who pretended to depose a 
sovereign, and to absolve his subjects from their oath of allegi- 
ance. And it is just as certain that he based and defended this 
act, not upon a mere power of direction, but upon a power of 

roper jurisdiction,—a power involved in, or derived from, his 
Divine right to the power of the keys, the power of binding and 
loosing. ‘This is true, also, of all the subsequent sentences of 
deposition pronounced by Popes, including those directed against 
Queen Elizabeth of England and Henry IV. of France. That 
these sentences of deposition were based upon an alleged Divine 
right to exercise jurisdiction, direct or indirect, over kings 
and nations, is quite evident from the terms in which they are 
expressed, the grounds and reasons assigned for them, and the 
whole strain and substance of the controversial discussions to 
which they gave rise; and Gosselin’s elaborate attempt to ex- 
plain away and to conceal the evidence of this is only beating 
the air. It is impossible for any ingenuity to involve in ob- 
scurity or uncertainty the evidence of the position, that the 
Popes who deposed sovereigns based their right to do so upon 
their power as the successors of St. Peter, upon the obligations 
incumbent upon them as the rulers of the Church, and upon 
alleged Scriptural proofs of the right of the spiritual power to 
exercise jurisdiction or authoritative control over the temporal. 
It is upon this footing that the controversy, inter imperium et 
sacerdotium, occasioned by the papal sentences of deposition 
against sovereigns, has hitherto been conducted on both sides ; 
and it is now too late to discover that both parties in this con- 
troversy have all along mistaken the true status guestionis. 
Gregory and his successors, in deposing sovereigns, were not 
responding to applications for a deliverance upon a case of con- 
science—they acted proprio motu—they did not speak as doc- 
tors, but as dictators—they did not restrict themselves to the 
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spiritual sentence of excommunication, but they directly and 
formally deposed, as if kings, as such, and not merely as profess- 
ing Christians, were their subjects, and crowns their property ; 
and for all that they did in this way, they claimed the authority 
of God and the sanction of His Word. 

One of the considerations adduced by Gosselin in support of 
his position, that the papal depositions of sovereigns were not 
based upon the theological opinion of a Divine right to temporal 
supremacy, may be adverted to, as tending to throw some light 
upon the general principles involved in this subject. 

It is the fact, of which he produces evidence, that even after 
the time of Gregory VIL., while the deposition of sovereigns was 
occasionally practised and was strenuously defended, we still 
find, from time to time, assertions of the distinctness of the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. This is an interesting testimony, so 
far as it goes, in favour of the primitive and scriptural doctrine, 
but it is not sufficient for the purpose for which it is adduced. 
Neither Romanists nor Erastians deny, in a general sense, the 
distinctness of the civil and ecclesiastical powers; it is their 
mutual independence or co-ordination that properly opposes and 
excludes both Popish and Erastian views of the relation that 
ought to subsist between them. It is true, indeed, that their 
distinctness lays a good foundation for deducing, in the way of 
inference, their mutual independence ; but it is likewise true 
that some men do not admit this inferential connexion, and liold 
the one without considering themselves bound to receive thie 
other.* It is certain that even before the time of Gregory VIL, 





* This statement may be illustrated by a reference to the discussion between 
Parelay and Bellarmine as to the state of the question. Barclay laid down 
the following as the fundamental position, on the ground of which he meant to 
assail the temporal supremacy of the Pope :—Principio sciendum est, duas illas 
potestates quibus mundus in officio continctur, ecclesiasticam scilicet et politi- 
cam, ita jure divino distinctas et separatas esse, ut (quamvis ambae a deo sint) 
utraque suis terminis conclusa, in alterius fines invadere suo jure nequeat, 
neutrique in alteram imperium sit. Bellarmine admitted the truth of the first 
part of this position, and objected only to the last clause of it about the im- 
perium, He says, after quoting the above statement from Barclay, Hoe prin- 
cipium sive fundamentum in ultima particula falsum omnino esse contendimus, 
in illis videlicet ultimis verbis, neutrique in alteram imperium sit: siquidem 
affirmamus, ceclesiasticam potestatem distinctam quidem esse a politica, sed cA non 
modo nobiliorem verum etiam ita superiorem esse, ut cam dirigere et corrigere, ct 
in certis casibus, in ordine videlicet ad finem spiritualem et vitam acternam, cidem 
imperare possit.—(Barelay de potestate Papae an et quatenus in reges et principes 
jus et imperium habeat, 1609, ¢. ii. pp.9, 10. Bellarmine de potestate summi pon- 
tificis in rebus temporalibus, 1611, ¢. ii. p. 38.) This work ef Bellarmine against 
William Parelay, the same which was censured and prohibited by the parliament 
of Paris, was answered by John Barelay, the son of William, and the author of the 
Argenis, and also by the celebrated French Protestant divine, Du Moulin or 
Molinaeus. We have not read John Barclay’s defence of his father, but Du 
Moulin’s work, which contains also animadversions on Bellarmine’s writings against 
King James, is a very valuable one, ‘The title is, “ Tractatus De monarchia tem- 
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Romish writers had begun to talk in some vague sense of the 
superiority of the ecclesiastical over the civil, just as Erastians in 
more modern times have talked with equal vagueness of the 
superiority of the civil over the ecclesiastical; and it is plain 
that, historically, it was this vague idea of the superiority of the 
ecclesiastical over the civil that produced and indicated the 
transition from the primitive and catholic doctrine to the Romish 
—from a claim on the part of the Church to respect and defer- 
ence, to a claim to authoritative control—from a power of direc- 
tion to a power of jurisdiction. It was of course admitted that 
the objects or ends of the Church, or the ecclesiastical power, are 
higher and more exalted than those of the State, or the civil power. 
This does not in the least disprove their mutual independence, or 
invest the Church with any jurisdiction or authoritative control 
over the State; but the Church of Rome drew from it this in- 
ference, or rather succeeded to a large extent in getting the one 
position received as if it were identical with the other. And 
upon this alleged jure divino superiority of the ecclesiastical over 
the civil, have the Popes been accustomed to defend their jure 
divino right to a supremacy, at least indirect, in temporal mat- 
ters, and to a power of deposing sovereigns and absolving sub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance. 

Whatever difficulty, then, there may be in deciding the ques 
tion, whether the Church of Rome, as such, has so sanctioned 
the doctrine of the Pope’s temporal supremacy, and his right to 
depose sovereigns, as to make it incumbent in consistency on all 
good Catholics to receive it, there can be no doubt that Popes 
have proclaimed this doctrine as one that rested upon divine 
authority, and have done all they could in order to procure it a 
general reception in the Church ; and that most Romish writers, 
except those connected with the Gallican Church, have adopted 
and defended it. These facts are certain, and from any inferences 
adverse to Romish claims and pretensions, or condemnatory of 
the policy and objects which have been pursued by the Church 
of Rome, that are fairly deducible from them, it is impossible for 
Romanists to escape. 

Gosselin, then, has not succeeded, and no man can succeed, 
in proving that the temporal supremacy which the Popes, both 
before and after the Reformation, claimed and exercised in de- 
posing sovereigns and absolving subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, was not based by them and by their defenders npon a 
divine right, was not regarded and represented as resting upon 





porali pontificis Romani, quo imperatoris, regum, et principum jura adversus usur- 
pationes papae defenduntur, et docetur quibus artibus papa ab humili statu ad tan- 
tee potentize culmen ascenderit,”’ 
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the authority of God. The great object of his work is to vindi- 
cate the Popes of the Middle Ages and their defenders from the 
charges which have been generally adduced against them. He 
feels and admits, as most men do now-a-days, that it would be 
discreditable to these old Popes to have professed to base their 
proceedings upon any divine authority, it being but too evident 
that no divine warrant for them can be produced. He there- 
fore labours to show that they did not profess to base their 
actings in this department upon divine authority, but upon other 
grounds, which were valid and satisfactory ; but if he fails, as he 
certainly does, in proving the first or negative part of this position, 
i.e., if the Popes must bear the discredit—for so it is now gene- 
rally reckoned—of pleading a divine right to dispose of temporal 
matters and to depose sovereigns, no great importance compara- 
tively attaches to anything he may assert or establish with respect 
to any other grounds on which their conduct might be explained 
or vindicated. It will be proper, however, to advert to the 
ground on which he does place the exercise of temporal supre- 
macy, and the deposition of sovereigns, by the Popes of the Middle 
ges. 

He maintains that the interferences of the Popes in temporal 
affairs, and their depositions of sovereigns, had a valid and satis- 
factory foundation in the received public law (droit public) of 
the period. By this he means, that there were general principles 
and rules with respect to the regulation of political and national 
affairs, at that time generally received and acknowledged both 
by sovereigns and people, and in some cases sanctioned by the 
constitution and laws of particular countries, which recognised 
or assumed the right of the Pope to exercise a temporal supre- 
macy, to depose sovereigns and to absolve subjects from their 
oath of allegiance. If this position could be established, and if 
it could be also proved that they had not attempted to base their 
interferences in the affairs of kingdoms upon a divine right, this 
would avail to a large extent for vindicating the Popes of the 
Middle Ages from the imputations which have been cast upon 
them; and then, too, there would be fair ground for alleging, that, 
as they had never claimed a jus divinum for their temporal su- 
premacy, and as the public law and generally recognised prin- 
ciples, which once afforded a good and valid warrant for the 
exercise of this supremacy, did not now exist, there was no occa- 
sion for dwelling much on these old transactions, or apprehend- 
ing any similar attempts on the part of the Church of Rome in 
time to come. ‘This, indeed, is the great general conclusion to 
the establishment of which Gosselin’s work is directed. We 
have already pointed out one radical defect in his argument, a 
defect which nothing can supply, viz., his failure to prove that the 
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papal depositions of sovereigns were not based upon the theo. 
gical opinion of a divine right; and we would now briefly con- 
sider his attempt to shew that it had a different and perfectly 
solid basis to rest upon, viz. the public law, or the generally 
acknowledged constitutional and political principles of the period. 
Hlis fundamental position is this, that during the Middle Ages 
there prevailed both among sovereigns and people, a conviction 
that the Popes were entitled in certain cases to depose princes, 
and to absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance, that this 
conviction constituted a portion of what might be called the 
public constitutional law of Europe, and that its existence afforded 
a sufficient and satisfactory ground for the whole of the tem- 
poral supremacy which the Popes then claimed and exercised. 
In order to make this position really available for the full vin- 
dication of the Popes of the Middle Ages against the charges 
which have been generally adduced against them, it is necessary 
not only to prove that this conviction did in point of fact pre- 
vail, but that it arose and prevailed independently of the efforts 
and contrivance of the Popes and their adherents, and especially 
independently of any claims which they put forth upon religious 
grounds. Jor if it should appear that the Popes and their ad- 
herents were the authors of this conviction, in so far as it existed, 
and that they succeeded wholly or principally in producing it, 
by urging considerations which professed to rest upon divine 
authority, then the great charges which have usually been ad- 
duced against them with reference to this matter are established ; 
in other words, it is proved that they selfishly and ambitiously 
aimed at temporal ascendency, and that they unscrupulously 
employed their spiritual authority and claims for promoting their 
worldly aggrandizement. 

It cannot be said that Gossclin has produced no evidence of 
the existence of this belief during the Middle Ages. On the 
contrary, there are many indications that a notion of this sort 
did prevail to a considerable extent. It would be casy enough 
to shew that Gosselin strains in many instances the evidence 
which he adduces upon this point, and makes it carry more 
weight than it can bear. It would be no difficult matter to 
shew that this belief in the Pope’s deposing power was not so 
strong or so extensively prevalent as he represents it to have 
been. In almost every instance in which the Pope professed 
to depose a sovereign, there were many at the time who disre- 
garded the papal sentence, as null and void. Those who pro- 
fessed to regard it as valid, and to act upon it as such, were 
commonly influenced quite as much by political considerations 
and their own selfish interests, as by a respect to the Pope’s au- 
thority. In most instances, too, their sentences of deposition 
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were met not only by disregard and practical opposition, but by 
literary hostility on the part of the most eminent men of the age. 
We have a considerable number of writings composed at different 
periods, from the pontificate of Gregory VII. downward, professed- 
ly defending the rights of sovereigns in opposition to "the claims 
and pretensions of the Popes. These works have been coliected 
by Goldastus in his Monarchia Saeri Romani Imperii. They are 
interesting chiefly in a historical point of view, as proving that 
a literary ‘controversy subsisted upon the subject, from the time 
when the papal claims to a power of deposing were first ad- 

vanced, and showing in what way that controversy was then 
conducted. They can scarcely be regarded as throwing much 
real light upon the essential principles and the intrinsic merits 
of the contest between the empire and the priesthood. Some of 
those defenders of the rights of sovereigns, having their views 
perverted by the belief in the Pope’s spiritual supremacy as 
head of the Church, and by the confused intermixture of things 
civil and things ecclesiastical which had prevailed from a very 
‘arly period, made concessions which injured their cause, and 
afforded advantages to the defenders of the Popes. Others of 
them ran in the heat of controversy into the opposite extreme 
to that against which they were contending, and propounded 
views very similar to those which, in modern times, have been 
known under the name of Erastian.* Still their works are in- 
teresting and important, as showing that the papal claims to 
temporal supremacy were decidedly and intelligently opposed 
from the time when they were first advanced; and as proving, 
moreover, that they were both assailed and defended upon reli- 
gious grounds—upon considerations which professed to rest upon 
Divine authority. 

Upon the grounds that have now been adverted to, Gosse- 
lin’s assertion of the general prevalence, during the Middle 
Ages, of a conviction on the part both of sovereigns and people, 





* Some of them, for instance, denied that it was _ ful for the ecclesiastical 
authorities to excommunicate sovereign princes even for offences for which other 
men ought to be excommunicated—a foolish notion, which has been defended in 
more modern times by some of the Episcopalian advocates of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown in England. Marsilius of Padua, one of the most eminent 
among them, in his “ Defensor Pacis,” has propounded views which are, in sub- 
stance, identical with the fundamental principle of modern Erastianism, viz., 
that Christ, as King and Head of His Church, has not appointed therein a govern- 
ment in the hands of Church officers distinct from the civil magistrate. There is 
a very interesting exposition and refutation of Marsilius’s views upon this subject 
in Richer’s treatise, “ De Potestate Ecclesize in rebus temporalibus,” Lib. iii. e. 5. 
Richer, in common with the most eminent defenders of the Gallican Liberties, 
held on this point the golden mean between the Popish and the Erastian ex- 
tremes—the doctrine that has been generally maintained by Presbyterians ; and, 
what is very curious and interesting, he held also, on the subject of the appointment 
of ministers, the principle of non-intrusion in its obyious, and only honest, sense,* 
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of the Pope’s right to dispose, in certain cases, of crowns 
and kingdoms, must be very materially modified. The con- 
viction was commonly professed only by those whose secular in- 
terests were promoted by the mode in which, upon any par- 
ticular occasion, the right was exercised; and it was as gene- 
rally opposed by those against whom its exercise was directed. 
But the main question turns, not so much upon the extent to 
which this conviction prevailed, as upon its origin, its authors, 
its grounds, Now, there can be no reasonable doubt, that this 
conviction, in so far as it existed, owed its origin to the ambiti- 
ous schemes, and the persevering activity, of the Popes and their 
adherents, that it was devised and promoted by them for the 
purpose of advancing their own selfish ends. It is easy enough 
to point out, as Gosselin does, circumstances in the condition of 
society, and in the character of the governments, of the Middle 
Ages, which favoured the assumption of this supremacy on the 
part of the Popes—which made their attempt to grasp universal 
dominion more natural, and perhaps more excusable, than it 
would otherwise have been, and which tended greatly to pro- 
mote their success, while they exhibit the plausible grounds 
which, at the different stages in the progress of their ascendency, 
they were able to adduce in support of their claims. But all 
this does not prove that they did not aim sedulously and unceas- 
ingly at securing this temporal supremacy, this universal worldly 
dominion ; or that, in aiming at this object, they were animated 
by elevated and generous motives, or guided by a regard to the 
rules of justice and integrity. The truth is, that the rise of their 
temporal supremacy followed in the wake of their spiritual su- 
wremacy over the Church as the vicars of Christ, and that thie 
lieny of both present very much the same general features. 
They both present the same progress from claims comparatively 
moderate in extent, and reasonable or at least plausible in their 
grounds, to claims extravagant and absurd—the same steady 
and unshrinking prosecution of selfish interests, as distinguished 
from the proper objects of a Church of Christ—the same vigi- 
lant and skilful improvement of every event or combination of 
circumstances for promoting the end in view—the same un- 
scrupulous disregard of the ordinary rules of morality, and the 
same triumphant and marvellous success. 

Gosselin never suggests, or attempts to deal with, the position, 
that the Popes laboured to produce, and succeeded in producing, 
the belief of their right to depose sovereigns, though it must be 
evident that this position, if true, affords a sufficient answer to 
his vindication of the Popes, based upon the mere fact of the 
existence of this belief. The position indeed is so obvious that 
it could not escape the notice of any one investigating this sub- 
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ject, and it is so unquestionably true, that he did not think it 
expedient to grapple with it. He traces indeed elaborately a 
variety of opinions and practices, originating at an earlier period, 
which paved the way, both for the result of the Popes assuming 
a power of deposing: sovereigns, and for their success in produc- 
ing a belief that they had a right to do so; but these opinions 
and practices were, to a large extent, unfounded and erroneous, 
and had owed their origin very much to the efforts of a w orldly- 
minded clergy, and especially of the Popes and their adherents, 
aiming at the temporal aggrandizement of the Church. It was 
indeed very natural, in the then condition of society, that the 
Popes, being independent temporal princes, and being generally 
acknowledged as the rulers of the Church, should be consulted 
in disputes that arose about the interpretation of treaties, and the 
construction of oaths and obligations. It was very natural too, 
from the position they occupied, that even independently of any 
questions of casuistry that might be started upon these points, 
they should be applied to as arbiters to settle differences between 
neighbouring princes, and between sovereigns and their subjects. 
All such applications they were most careful to encourage, 
and they never failed to improve them for the purpose of trans- 
muting their position as mere doctors and arbiters into that of 
rulers and judges. The encouraging of applications and appeals 
to Rome by ecclesiastics in spiritual questions was one great 
mean which they employed and improved for establishing 
their claim to spiritual supremacy, and in this way they had 
succeeded in getting themselves practically recognised as the 
ultimate judges in all spiritual questions in the Western Church, 
before they ventured to put forth any very explicit claim to uni- 
versal spiritual supremacy, as belonging to them jure divino. 
They followed the very same course in their attempts to estab- 
lish their temporal supremacy over sovereigns and kingdoms, with 
nearly equally great, but much less permanent, success. The real 
object after which they aspired in this matter, was not merely to 
be recognised as entitled to interfere occasionally in the disposal 
of crowns and kingdoms when the interests of religion or the 
Church seemed to demand this, but to be formally acknow ledged 
as the ordinary lords paramount, or feudal superiors, of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe. They succeeded in getting them- 
selves acknowledged i in that character in Naples and Sicily, and 
even in England ‘during the reign of King John; and they pro- 
fessed thereafter upon ‘this ground, to treat these kingdoms as 
fiefs held of the holy see, and their sovereigns as vassals. 
Their conduct in these cases clearly indicates the objects they 
aimed at, and the motives by which they were animated. Gos- 
selin dwells upon these cases as evidences of the general ac- 
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knowledgment of the Pope’s temporal supremacy during the 
Middle Ages. They are not altogether irrelevant for this object, 
but they bring out also very clearly a consideration which wholly 
frustrates Gosselin’s purpose in adducing them, viz., that the 
Popes themselves were most active in urging and extending their 
own claims to temporal supremacy, and unscrupulously improved 
every opening for effecting this, and for establishing their power 
on the firmest secular ground. 

One thing on which Gosselin dwells largely, as showing that 
the temporal power of the Church, and ultimately the temporal 
supremacy of the Pope, was generally recognised in the Middle 
Ages, and was sanctioned by the constitution and laws of states, 
is the fact, that in most countries civil pains and penalties were 
by law attached to ecclesiastical censures, that excommunication 
from the Church by the ecclesiastical authorities was held to de- 
prive men of all their civil rights, and that this principle was at 
length extended even to sovereigns, who, when excommunicated 
by the Pope, were regarded as thereby validly deposed from their 
office. It is true that the laws of many countries deprived ex- 
communicated persons of all their civil rights, but it is only very 
partially true, as we have explained, that this principle ever came 
to be generally applied to sovereign princes. But even if it had, 
and in so far as it was thus provided by law, this is just an illus- 
tration of the erroneous and injurious intermixture of things 
civil and sacred, which the clergy introduced and favoured for 
their own selfish and ambitious purposes, and which the Popes 
were careful to improve and extend for establishing their own 
temporal supremacy, showing ever a determination to engross in 
their own persons all the power, temporal and spiritual, which 
the clergy had at any time, or by any means, succeeded in ac- 
quiring. 

Gosselin is farther at pains to bring out all the evidence he 
‘an collect from the Middle Ages, of its being either an express 
or virtual condition of the tenure of the crown in many king- 
doms, that the sovereign should not profess or favour heresy, but 
should be an obedient son of the Church, inferring from this, 
that the Pope’s right, in virtue of his spiritual supremacy, to de- 
termine what was heresy, and to cast out from the communion 
of the Church, became legally and constitutionally a virtual 
power of deposing sovereigns in certain cases. We do not dis- 
pute the abstract competency of attaching such a condition to 
the tenure of a crown; and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
when such a condition has been constitutionally imposed and ac- 
cepted, the nation is entitled to enforce it even by deposing its 
sovereign, if necessary. And if the nation happen to believe, 
that the Pope is the supreme and ultimate judge to all men in 
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all questions of doctrine and discipline, it will, of course, in point 
of fact, regard the Pope’s decision as affording conclusive proof, 
that the emergency has arisen in which, in virtue of the consti- 
tutional compact, it is warranted in withdrawing its allegiance. 
But there is nothing in all this sufficient to prove either that the 
Pope had a right to depose sovereigns, or that this right was 
generally conceded in the Middle Ages. If it could be proved, 
indeed, that a nation was bound, upon scriptural principles, and 
as a Christian duty, to attach this condition to the tenure of the 
crown, and to enforce the condition in every instance in which 
it was violated by the sovereign, this might afford a plausible 
argument in support of the Pope having, as the acknowledged 
head of the Church, at least an indirect temporal supremacy or 
power of deposing kings. And this accordingly, as we have seen, 
is one of the arguments which Bellarmine employs in defence 
of his doctrine upon this subject. The argument, however, 
only appears to tell in favour of his doctrine, and does not do so 
in reality. For it isin the nation, and not in the Pope, that 
the power of deposition rests; and there is not in the case any 
concession to him of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, in temporal 
matters, though he has, per accidens, a certain capacity of cxer- 
cising some influence indirectly upon the practical result. It is 
a provision of the British constitution that the sovereign must 


be in communion with the Church of England; and even though 
it had been farther provided, that a decision to that effect by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was the only and the sufficient 
proof that this condition was violated, it would be quite unwar- 
rantable to say that the Archbishop had a right to depose the 
sovereign.* But, moreover, the principle, viewed as an argument 
in support of the doctrine that the Pope has the power, at least 





* The fallacy of Bellarmine’s argument upon this point is well exposed in the 
following passage of Widdrington :—“ Respondemus igitur Cardinalem Bellar- 
minum in co potissimum elaborare ut probet, principem infidelem vel haereticum, 
si alios pertrahat ad haeresim vel infidelitatem, posse a populo si}i subjecto princi- 
patu privari; praesens autem controversia, quaeque in hac quaestione a Bellarmino 
instituitur, non est, An et ob quas causas possint reges a republica temporali de- 
poni, sed solum, An summus pontifex habeat auctoritatem jure divino privandi 
principes suis dominiis. Nam sive respublica temporalis possit suum principem 
ob aliquam causam aut crimen deponere, sive non possit, (quae quaestio potius ad 
philosophum moralem quam ad theologum spectat, et aliquod circa eam as- 
severare facilem praebere potest tumultibus, rebellionibus et regicidiis occasionem,) 
attamen hine nullum efficax peti potest argumentum, ad probandum, summum pon- 
tificem ullam prorsus jure divino habere potestatem, etiam in ordine ad bonum 
spirituale, principes temporales e suis dominiis exterminandi. Nam dato, sed 
non concesso, illicitum csse Christianis tolerare regem hacreticum vel infidelem si 
ille conetur pertrahere subditos ad suam haecresim vel infidelitatem, quomedo tamen 
hine reete deduci potest, summum pontificem habere pvtestatem principes de- 
ponendi ?”—(Responsio Apologetica, pp. 44-5.) 
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indirectly, of deposing sovereigns, is wholly invalidated by the 
consideration, that a nation is under no obligation as a matter of 
christian duty to attach such a condition to the tenure of the 
crown, but that, on the contrary, the dictate both of scripture 
and reason upon this point is, that, to adopt the language of the 
Westminster Confession, embodying the belief of all Scottish 
Presbyterians, “ infidelity or difference in religion doth not make 
void the magistrate’s just and legal authority, nor free the people 
from their due obedience to him.” Bellarmine employs this con- 
sideration about heresy and excommunication as a proof that the 
Pope has jure divino, at least an indirect temporal jurisdiction 
which may authorize him to depose sovereigns. Gosselin, how- 
ever, enters into no abstract discussion on this point ; but, in ac- 
cordance with his general theory, merely adduces the fact, that 
such a condition was formally or virtually attached to the tenure 
of the crown, as a proof of the general prevalence of the belief 
that the Pope has the power of deposing. But the observations 
we have already made are sufficient to shew the unsoundness of 
this, as well as the other application of it, while here again we 
have to notice, that the advocacy of the idea that it was neces- 
sary to attach such a condition to the tenure of the crown, was 
just one of those skilful and plausible contrivances by which the 
Popes succeeded in practically establishing their temporal su- 
premacy. 

Gosselin, then, we think, has failed in vindicating the Popes 
of the Middle Ages from the imputations which have been com- 
monly cast upon them. He has not succeeded in proving, either, 
that they did not base the temporal supremacy which they 
claimed and exercised, upon the theological opinion of a divine 
right, or, that there was any other good and valid ground for it, 
which was independent in its origin of their own efforts and con- 
trivances in establishing this supremacy, and in persuading men 
that it belonged to them, and belonged to them by divine autho- 
rity. They must therefore bear the imputation of having taught 
as true, with all the authority attaching to the Papal chair, a 
theological doctrine which is now generally admitted by Roman- 
ists to be false, and of having laboured unceasingly and unscru- 
pulously to establish for themselves a temporal supremacy, by a 
dexterous use of their spiritual authority, and a skilful improve- 
ment of every favourable incident. 

These are imputations which have been established against 
the Popes of the Middle Ages, and not only against them, but 
against the Popes of more modern times. Even in the present 
century, Popes have taken steps and employed language which 
plainly implied an assumption of these old claims. Pius VII. did 
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so in his dealings with Napoleon, and in his interferences with the 
proceedings of the Diet of Ratisbon in 1803.* The late Pope, 
Gregory XVL., practically asserted the same claim in his inter- 
ference with the proceedings of the government of Spain, in re- 
gard to ecclesiastical property. Notwithstanding all this, and 
notwithstanding the reasonable suspicion it inspires, that the 
Popes, not one of whom has ever disclaimed his right to temporal 
power, might renew this claim if circumstances should ever occur 
to favour its application, it is certain that, as we have said, almost 
all Romanists now admit, more or less explicitly, the falsehood of 
the doctrine that the Pope has, jure divino, either a direct or an 
indirect temporal supremacy. It is true, indeed, that the cele- 
brated De la Mennais, before he renounced Popery and became 
an infidel, had openly defended even the highest view, that which 
was rejected by Bellarmine; that De Maistre, whose ingenious and 
elegant works have done a good deal to conciliate favour towards 
the Papacy, endeavoured to combine Fénélon’s view of a power 
of direction with the old doctrine of a power of proper jurisdic- 
tion; and that Gioberti, notwithstanding his liberal views on some 
points, still continues to cleave to it. Still it is now generally 
abandoned, either tacitly or expressly. Gosselin, though he 
disclaims pronouncing any opinion upon the truth or falsehood 
of the theological doctrine of a divine right, makes it manifest, 
by the whole substance and spirit of his argument, that he does 
not regard this as affording any good foundation for the claim. 
Frassinous, bishop of Hermopolis, who was minister of instruc- 
tion under Charles X., and the most influential of the French 
prelates of that period, declared, in his work entitled—Les Vrais 
Principes de ( Eglise Gallicane, published in 1826, that the doc- 
trine of the Pope’s temporal supremacy was now superannuated 
even beyond the Alps, (p. 72); and in proof of this he says, that 
it is no longer taught in the theological schools at Rome. This 
statement may be regarded as confirmed by the fact, that in the 
most recent and most generally approved Romish system of 
theology—the Pralectiones Theologice of Perrone, the present 
professor of theology in the Jesuit College at Rome, there is no 
mention of the temporal authority of the Pope, though of course 
it treats very fully of his authority as the head of the Church. 
Frassinous farther asserts that, in the negotiations between Na- 
poleon and Pius VII., in which the emperor wished to oblige the 
Pope to declare that he would do nothing against the four articles 
of the Gallican Liberties, as set forth in the famous declaration 


* The evidence of these statements is brought out in a very interesting work, 
published by authority of the French Government, entitled—Essai Historique 
sur la puissance temporelle des Papes. Daunou, the author of this work, had access 
to the archives of the Vatican, which were at that time at Paris, 
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of 1682, the Pope, though refusing to comply with this demand, 
hinted that he cared much less about the first of these articles, 
which denied to him all temporal jurisdiction, than about the 
other three, which limited his spiritual supremacy. 

Gosselin makes a similar statement in regard to the views and 
feelings of some of the recent Popes on this subject. He says, 
(p. 748)— 


‘“‘ Many official pieces of undeniable authenticity shew clearly how 
far the holy see is from supporting the theological opinion of which we 
are speaking. Nay more, it openly professes in them principles upon 
the distinction of the two powers, and the independence of sovereigns 
in temporal matters, which it is very difficult to reconcile with the 
theological opinion of a power either direct or indirect. We may re- 
fer, in particular, in support of this position, to the Briefs of Pius VI. 
relative to the French Revolution; the Letter of Cardinal Antonelli, 
prefect of the Propaganda, to the Archbishops of Ireland, dated 23d 
June 1791; the Encyclical Letter of Gregory XVI. to all patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and bishops, dated 15th August 1832 ; the Ex- 
position of Law and Fact, in reply to the Declaration of the Prussian 
Government, 31st Dec. 1838; and, lastly, the Allocution of Gregory 
XVI., pronounced in secret Consistory, 8th July 1839. It is enough, 
it seems to me, to read attentively these different pieces in order to 
be convinced, that the holy sce, far from favouring now-a-days the 
theological opinion of power, whether direct or indirect, gladly em- 
braces any opportunity of shewing how little importance it attaches 
to this opinion, and of professing openly principles which contradict 
it, or which, at least, cannot be easily reconciled with it.” 


There is not much in this statement, even though the view 
given of the strain of these documents were correct. There is 
nothing in them, even by Gosselin’s shewing, that approximates 
to a renunciation of the old theological opinion, and we have 
already had occasion to suggest considerations that go far to 
diminish the appearance of incompatibility between the princi- 
ples which these modern Pontiffs are alleged to have sanctioned, 
and the claims which their predecessors advanced. But, more- 
over, we strongly suspect that Gosselin has laid upon these docu- 
ments a weight which they are unable to bear. We do not re- 
member to have seen any of them except the Encyclical Letter 
of Gregory XVL., in 1832, which so much galled the professors 
of liberalism among British Romanists by its furious denuncia- 
tion of the liberty of the press and liberty of conscience. That 
document certainly does not sanction Gosselin’s statement, and 
we have little doubt that this is true also of the others to which 
he refers. The whole history of Pepery makes it manifest, that 
no reliance is to be placed upon what Popes and their adherents 
may occasionally find it convenient to insinuate. 
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The views propounded by Gosselin in regard to the temporal 
supremacy claimed and exercised by the Popes of former times, 
are those that are now generally adopted, more or less explicitly, 
by Romanists both on the Continent and in this country. Dr. 
Wiseman attempts to dispose of this topic in the following cool 
and easy way :—“ Nor has this spiritual supremacy any relation 
to the wider sway once held by the Pontiffs over the destinies of 
Europe. That the headship of the Church won naturally the 
highest weight and authority in a social and political state, 
grounded on Catholic principles, we cannot wonder. That 
power arose and disappeared with the institutions which produced 
and supported it, and forms no part of the doctrine held by the 
Church regarding the Papal supremacy.”—Vol. i. Lect. viii. pp. 
244, 245. 

Dr. Wiseman here quietly assumes that the notion of the 
Pope’s temporal supremacy never took the form of a theological 
doctrine, inculeated by the highest ecclesiastical authorities, but 
that it merely described a practice originating in, and founded 
on, certain temporary civil institutions, which have now disap- 
peared, with all that resulted from them, and are therefore 
scarcely worthy of any serious attention. But this view of the 
matter cannot be embraced by any who are acquainted with it. 
The temporal supremacy has been maintained as a theological 
doctrine, resting upon divine authority, by many Popes and by 
many of the most eminent Romish writers. Dr. Wiseman and 
modern Romanists would fain throw this fact into the back- 
ground, but it must not be forgotten, for it casts important light 
upon the policy which the Church of Rome has ever pursued, 
and upon the validity of the claims which she has been accus- 
tomed to advance. It is a fact which Romish controversialists 
in the present day find it very difficult to deal with, but which 
they should be compelled to face. There is, indeed, some diffi- 
culty in determining whether or not the doctrine of the Pope’s 
temporal supremacy has been sanctioned by the Church, so as to 
be binding upon all good Catholics. But the fact that this 
question as to whether or not the opinion forms a part of the 
doctrine of the Church, has given rise to much controversial dis- 
cussion among Romanists, is of itself very perplexing to them. 
The difficulty of dealing with this fact, and the still more obvi- 
ous difficulty of dealing with the fact, that many Popes have pro- 
claimed and enforced as a theological doctrine, resting upon 
Divine authority, what scarcely any Romanist now ventures to 
defend, explain why Romish controversialists now generally try 
to slip past this subject in the way adopted by Dr. Wiseman. 
When obliged to grapple with the temporal supremacy which 
the Popes of former times claimed and exercised, they can co 
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little more than evade the real merits of the question, and at- 
tempt to involve it in confusion and obscurity; and the true his- 
tory of this subject, correctly stated and applied, will always con- 
tinue to afford interesting and valuable materials for exposing 
some of the claims and pretensions which the Church of Rome 
most constantly urges, and keeping alive a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of her unwearied activity, her singular dexterity, and her 
hardened wickedness, in prosecuting her own selfish interests, and 
in seeking to subject everything to her sway. 

Both Gosselin (pp. 12, 22, 846-350) and Dr. Wiseman (Lec- 
tures, vol. i. pp. 293, 294) dwell at some length, and with much 
complacency, on two works bearing on this subject, which have 
been published in the present day, by German writers, viz., 
Voigt’s History of Gregory VII. and Hurter’s History of Inno- 
cent III. Voigt and Hurter were both Protestants when they 
published these works, that is, they were not Romanists, for their 
Protestantism seems to have been merely nominal. ‘They give a 
much more favourable view of the character, policy, and conduct 
of Gregory and Innocent than Protestant writers have generally 
done, and on this account their works are highly praised by Gos- 
selin and Wiseman, and some of their statements are quoted as 
conclusive testimonies on behalf of these much injured and ca- 
lumniated pontiffs. Voigt and Hurter have not discovered and 
brought to light any new materials bearing upon the character, 
motives, and conduct, of Gregory and Innocent, and the mere 
opinion which they have formed and expressed upon these points 
is not of much importance. The leading features in the charac- 
ter, and the principal events in the history, of these two pontifis, 
are well known and easily appreciated. They were both very 
remarkable men, of powerful minds, and of great strength of will ; 
and they accomplished some important results. ‘The works of 
Voigt and Iurter are interesting as bringing before us a much 
fuller and more complete view of these pontitis than can be de- 
rived from ordinary church histories, whether written by Pro- 
testants or Romanists, but they contain nothing fitted to change 
or modify the opinions of those who were competently acquainted 
with the subjects of which they treat. Voigt and Hurter are 
hero-worshippers, who having apparently no definite standard 
either of doctrine or duty, have become enamoured of the eleva- 
tion and the audacity which distinguished the conceptions and the 
schemes of Gregory and Innocent, and seem, in consequence, re- 
solved to put the best construction upon all they said and did, 
and to gloss over those of their opinions and practices which have 
brought upon them the decided condemnation of most Protes- 
tants, and of not a few Romanists. They do not judge of their 
heroes by the standard that ought to be applied to men who pro- 
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fessed to be ministers of Christ and to be following out the ends 
of his mission, but only by that which is actually exhibited by 
the common herd of worldly politicians. The latter certainly 
was the standard which Gregory and Innocent followed, both in 
the kind of objects they aimed at, and in the means they em- 
ployed to accomplish them. But it is a very unnecessary and 
unwarrantable complaisance to judge of them ‘only by this stand- 
ard, and to abstain from applying to them any higher one. It 
is certain that Gregory invented the doctrine that the Pope has 
a right to depose sovereigns and to absolve subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, that he claimed this power as belonging to 
him jure divino, and exercised it with singular barbarity and 
insolence in the case of Henry IV., emperor of Germany, while, 
with all his boldness and apparent sincerity, he did not venture 
to deal in the same way with our William the Conqueror, who 
had given him about equal provocation. Gregory no doubt 
called this maintaining ecclesiastical liberty, as did Benedict 
XIII., when, in last century, he canonized him; and Voigt is 
complaisant enough to adopt this Popish nomenclature, telling us 
that Gregory’s great and only idea was the independence of the 
Church, but most men will think it more correctly described as 
establishing ecclesiastical tyranny. It is certain that Gregory 
compelled many thousands of clergymen to part with their wives, 
in spite of their strenuous opposition and solemn remonstrances, 
and that he succeeded in permanently establishing the celibacy 
of the clergy as the law and practice of the Church. The man 
who could devise and execute such schemes had undoubtedly 
some of the qualities of a hero, qualities well fitted to excite the 
admiration of men,who look merely to boldness, earnestness, and 
strength of purpose, and disregard the dictates and the interests 
of truth and morality. It is certain that Innocent III. zealously 
prosecuted the object of securing for himself an influence in ap- 
pointing to the great ecclesiastical benefices, that he quarrelled 
on this subject with John King of England, that he excom- 
municated and deposed that monarch, - absolved his subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, laid the kingdom under an inter- 
dict, i.e., prohibited and prevented for a time the celebration of 
all religious services, transferred the crown of England to the 
king of France, and finally compelled John to agree to hold his 
crown and kingdom as the vassal of the holy see. It is certain 
that he condemned and annulled the Magna Charta, which the 
Barons of England had extorted from his vassal King John, 
that he imposed upon the Church the belief of transubstantia- 
tion and the practice of auricular confession, that he instigated 
the horrible massacres of the Albigenses by Simon de Montfort, 
and required secular princes to extirpate all heretics from their 
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dominions, on pain of excommunication and forfeiture of their 
territory. This man, too, had evidently some of the qualities of 
a hero; but it is rather strange that he should be held up now- 
a-days to the admiration of philanthropic and Christian men. 
When Hurter wrote his eulogistic Life of Innocent, he was pro- 
fessedly a Protestant, and held the office of a clergyman, but 
he must have been at heart an infidel. In 1845, as Gosselin 
tells us, he joined the communion of the Church of Rome, but 
he is soslatg as much an infidel as before. 

We do not deny that some of these papal heroes of the Middle 
Ages, who introduced and established the temporal supremacy 
of the holy see, had, viewed merely as men and politicians, some 
striking and splendid qualities ; that they had succeeded in per- 
suading themselves, that in struggling to promote their own 
supremacy, they were labouring for the interests of religion and 
the welfare of their subjects, and that the end sanctifies the 
means; that in some of them ambition was divested of its more 
sordid and degrading elements and accompaniments, and appear- 
ed somewhat like the “ last infirmity of noble minds ;” and that 
in several instances their interferences in temporal affairs were 
directed to good objects and followed by beneficial results. But 
there is nothing in all this that should materially affect the esti- 
mate that ought to be formed of their character, motives, and 
conduct, when tried by the standard that ought to be applied to 
them, nothing that should lead us to look back to them with 
respect and veneration as benefactors of the species, nothing that 
should prevent us from noticing, in the history of the Pope’s 
temporal supremacy, of the steps by which it rose, and of the dis- 
cussions to which it has given rise, a striking illustration of the 
ambitious, skilful, and unscrupulous policy which the Church of 
Rome has ever pursued, of the kind of objects it has ever aimed 
: as far as it could, and of the means it has employed to effect 
them. 

Weexpected to have been able to embrace in this Article some 
account of the Gallican Liberties, and of the very interesting 
controversy to which they have led, a controversy conducted by 
men of the highest eminence, and fitted to throw light upon 
some important principles, which are still discussed with earnest- 
ness both in this country and upon the continent. But our 
space is for the present exhausted. 
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Art. VIL.—dMemoirs and Correspondence (official and familiar) 
of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, 
and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792. With a Memoir of Queen 
Carolina Matilda of Denmark, and an Account of the Revolu- 
tion there in 1772. Edited by Mrs. Gitiespie Smyru, 
2 vols. London, 1849. 


CotoneL Rosert Kerra, and his son Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, the former ambassador at the Courts of Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh, the latter, after some active service in the seven 
years’ war, successively British Minister at Dresden, Copenhagen, 
and Vienna, belonged to a class of useful public servants which 
many things in the constitution of Scottish society, during the last 
century, were well fitted to produce. Bishop Burnet, who had 
seen much of the world, and been an inquisitive and shrewd ob- 
server, scruples not, with a sort of blundering honesty, little 
likely to one 2 his advice more palatable, to tell the gentry of 
England that they were, for the most part, the worst instructed 
and the least knowing of any of their rank he ever went amongst. 
But the Scotch, says he, “ though less able to bear the expense 
of a learned education, are much more knowing: the reason of 
which is this; the Scotch, even of indifferent fortunes, send pri- 
vate tutors with their children, both to schools and colleges ; 
these look after the young gentlemen, mornings and evenings, 
and read over with them what they have learned, and so make 
them perfecter in it: they generally go abroad a year or two 
and see the world; this obliges them to behave themselves well. 
Whereas a gentleman here is often both ill-taught and ill-bred : 
this makes him haughty and insolent.” Thus, the Restoration, 
and Charles the IL.’s intimacy with the polished Court of Louis 
the XIV., had done little to rub off that grossness of manners 
which so surprised Principal Baillie in Charles the I.’s time, and 
which, though often allied with an unsophisticated and sturdy 
patriotism, which the more refined Scot did not always possess, 
must have particularly unfitted a man for representing his sove- 
reign at a foreign court. 

The class of which we speak in Scotland, and to which the 
Keiths belonged, were generally of ancient and originally noble 
races, of good families in the old sense of the word. But while 
this gave them a certain consciousness of rank, however poor 
they were, and a strong attachment to the country in which so 
many of their ancestors had lived and died, there were many 
things besides those mentioned by the historian, that tended to 
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temper that exclusiveness and lazy pride which are apt to make 
an aristocracy narrow-minded, insolent and useless. Thierry 
has remarked, in the sketch of Scottish history appended to his 
history of the Norman Conquest, that the amalgamation of dif- 
ferent races took place here under very favourable circumstances. 
Saxons, Danes, and Gallo-Normans in abundance acquired lands 
and influence amongst us, but coming as individuals seeking 
shelter and hospitality, or invited by wise princes to aid the pro- 
gress of government and civilisation, they sought to identify 
themselves with the nation, instead of uniting to _ it. No 
festering sores were made and perpetuated by the permanent 
success of foreign invaders; and the remembrance of Largs and 
Bannockburn, became dear, not to a distinct class, patrician or 
plebeian, but to the whole population. National independence 
achieved for one was achieved for all, and conferred on all a cer- 
tain claim to respect. No tiller of the ground, however humble, 
was a serf, sold and bought with the land he laboured ; no baron 
of foreign descent held his estate and titles by right of conquest. 
Even difference of language made no difference in this respect. 
Lowlander and Highlander, the man of Celtic blood and speech, 
and the man of Teutonic blood and speech, were all on a level ; 
all were Scotchmen and all were free. There was but one, and 
that a slight exception—that of the coal-pitmen, who, on utili- 
tarian grounds, until within less than a century ago, were tied 
by law, as indissolubly to their under-ground occupation, as the 
law of England, until the other day, held a clergyman subject 
for life to his ordinary as a priest. The feudal system, indeed, 
subsisted in full force; but in its primitive, not its secondary ; 
its native, not its imported condition. In other countries of 
western Europe it was employed as a means of confirming the 
conquest of an invaded country, previously subject to its own 
laws and institutions, and hence arose the distinction between 
vassals and serfs. But in Scotland all were vassals—there were 
no serfs. The Gurths and Wambas to the south of the Tweed 
had no counterparts to the north. And yet those Gurths and 
Wambas were slow to forget that their sires had been, previous 
to the Norman Conquest, perhaps rich and noble as well as free ; 
and to this day one can hardly fail to be reminded of the rela- 
tion of the Saxon and the Norman of the 12th century, and the 
feelings it begot, in the bickerings of the aristocratical and de- 
mocratical members of our British House of Commons, the game- 
law feud, and that of the protectionists and free-traders. 

We have no doubt that this kindly amalgamation of different 
races in Scotland, of itself, greatly favoured a certain kindly 
amalgamation of ranks here, which has greatly influenced the 
national character and fortunes, and has, we fear, not been pro- 
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moted by our intimacy with England. The times that produced 
such men as the Keiths, Sir Andrew Mitchell, and a host of 
others of that stamp, seem to be going by. Our peasants are no 
longer so conscious and so proud of their independence; our 
landed nobility and gentry, of old family, with some eminent ex- 
ceptions, not so shrewd, industrious, willing to cultivate business 
habits, and, above all, in the public service, content to be 
poor. And no wonder, for great though silent changes are 
making, and no provident statesman seems ready to turn all 
these changes to the best account. The noxious influences of the 
feudal system were beautifully counteracted in old Scottish so- 
ciety, partly by our civil legislation, partly by circumstances 
which legislation could hardly reach; and it were well that our 
legislators in church and state, deeply pondering the natural 
propensity of society as well as individual man to evil, when left 
to itself, would suggest and adopt in time some such remedial 
measures as might effectually meet those novel corruptions which 
the modern condition of society threatens to produce. Thi ten- 
dency of the feudal system was to an aristocracy, exclusive, over- 
bearing, devoted to war, impatient of the restraints of law—loyal 
it might be to the Crown, but by no means willing to set the 
example of respect for the decisions of the Crown’s judges, ne- 
glectful of learning as fit only for churchmen and pedants, and 
still more disposed to despise trade as the proper occupation only 
of ignoble minds. But a law that compelled all the eldest sons 
of barons to learn Latin in a country where there were no exclu- 
sively aristocratical seminaries, by mingling the haughty youth 
of the aristocracy with the sons of merchants and tradesmen at 
the burgh schools, even where no tincture of learning, or taste 
for it, was acquired, must have had the happiest influence in 
softening down the asperities of a feudal aristocracy in the open- 
ing of life, when the temper and character are most susceptible 
of impressions, and plastic under them. Again, a law that com- 
pelled those barons to send their eldest sons and heirs to college 
to learn jure, that is, we presume, the civil or Roman law, was 
admirably fitted to inculcate respect for law in general, and to 
lead them to mark how far the heritable jurisdictions were purely 
administered ; not to say that the study of Latin and the Roman 
law must have concurred to create a respect in the minds of the 
youthful chieftains, for accomplishments which they would other- 
wise have despised ; to associate honour or fame with the judge’s 
ermine, as well as the warrior’s coat of mail; to see in scientific 
agriculture a pursuit eminently becoming a patriot landholder, 
and to apply the grand principles of equity, where all were free, 
to all individual rights. These kindly tendencies, introduced in 
the reign of James the IV., were strengthened by his son, who 
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wisely encouraged the study of law among his barons, by insti- 
tuting the Court of Session, and making the office and emolu- 
ments of a judge an object of ambition even to the peers of that 
age. This necessarily connected the aristocracy with the bar, 
and drew all, as well as the fifteen judges, to the metropolis, 
which soon became also the seat of an university. There, even 
before the Union, they found but the shadow of a Court, and 
not even that shadow afterwards—a happy exemption, if we are 
to judge by the ill success of a vice-regal court in Dublin. Thus, 
what might be called the forensic aristocracy, a pretty numerous 
body, in proportion as London drew off the peers and wealthiest 
commoners, was brought into closer connexion with bankers and 
merchants, the heads of the other two learned professions, the 
college professors, and the clerks or writers to the signet, a body 
of legal practitioners, ranking among the gentry, yet of inferior 
status to the advocates. In the theory of the Scottish judicial 
system, all the nobles and lesser barons were expected to study 
law and have a competent knowledge of it, and the Court of 
Session was a mere special jury of such qualified persons. But 
in fact, it was only from such as practised at the bar as advo- 
cates, in a few rare cases as writers to the signet, that the selec- 
tion was made; those advocates took fees, and a fee, though a 
honorarium, wonderfully broke down the prejudice against a 
gentleman’s working for gain. And if an eldest son in one case 
took fees as an advocate, why should not another of a different 
professional taste, take fees as a physician, or his younger bro- 
thers despise the banking-house or merchant’s counting-room ? 
In short, feudal notions and aristocratical pretensions soon gave 
way on all sides, and yet so universal and deep-rooted was the 
prestige of rank, and the respect for old names and families, that 
even the opening of a shop did not infer total loss of caste; and 
the near relations of ancient peers, with but a few steps between 
them and the title, might deal in silks and laces, bear civic 
honours, and consort with bailies and town councillors, without 
being disowned by their titled cousins. What a difference be- 
tween this state of things and that in France, Germany, and 
some other parts of the continent. Even in Denmark, Sir R. M. 
Keith complains of the intolerable fastidiousness of the people in 
respect to rank and its pretensions; and to this, perhaps, we may 
justly attribute the stagnation of that little kingdom during 
nearly the whole of the last century, and the little importance 
of the Danes, once so stirring a people, in the European com- 
monwealth. As the passage is amusing we may quote it :— 


* Our week is now to be parcelled out in plays and operas, and 
there will be at least a place of rendezvous every evening. Yet are 
we starched and demure even in our playhouses, for every human 
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being has his or her place allotted by the book of etiquette, and sticks 
to it during the whole performance. Those who sit two boxes from 
me might as well be in Norway for any manner of communication 
I can have with them. My little Juel is within five seats of being as 
great a lady as Madame de Blosset; and as I squat next to Madame 
l Ambassadrice, 1 can, at least twice in the evening, see the tip of my 
cherub’s nose. Were she to marry into the third class of grandces, 
I should see no more of her during my stay in Denmark! It is 
really ridiculous to see the world parcelled out here into no less than 
nine classes, six of whom I must never encounter without horror. Yet 
my opera-glass tells me that numbers eight and nine beat us all hol- 
low as to flesh and blood. But as surgeons become counts and prime 
ministers in their island, my buxom nines may hereafter be court 
ladies for aught I know.”—Vol. i. p. 291. 

The last allusion is to the unfortunate Struensee, who began 
life as a surgeon, and whose fall was doubtless accelerated by the 
jealousy of the Danish nobles at seeing a Holsteiner, and the son 
of a simple Lutheran pastor, occupying so leading a place, and 
enjoying the confidence of George the Third’s beautiful and ac- 
complished sister, Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark. 

Scotland, indeed, with the most ancient nobility in Europe, 
and with a landed gentry tenacious to a proverb of the respect 
due to their antiquity and their rank, presented, nevertheless, 
the singular spectacle of a shrewd, thrifty, industrious, and 
sociable aristocracy, amid a commonalty no less remarkable for 
its intelligence and sturdy independence. Practically there 
seemed an end to all feudalism, and yet feudal sentiments every- 
where survived. The same Burns, who, in his inimitable song, 
“Is there for honest poverty,” &c., seemed the impersonation 
of modern democracy, showed, in his “ Lament for Glencairn,” 
how deep-rooted, even in his heart, was that respect for ancient 
races which is now so fast dying away. It was well for all parties 
that feudalism should have been so modified, and that there was 
no need here, as in France, for some fearful revolutionary disrup- 
tion to break up, or rather break down, our ancient aristocracy 
into sober, useful citizenship. The cross at Edinburgh, some 
time before the dinner hour, used finely to illustrate that state 
of things which saved us from such a violent wrench. ‘There the 
citizens were wont to congregate between those two grand centres 
of influence—the Exchange and the Parliament House—to dis- 
cuss local and foreign news; there the landed interest, repre- 
sented by the bench and the bar, and the monied and commercial 
interests, represented by the city’s magnates, met on a sort of 
neutral ground ; there the citizen canvassed the merits of every 
new judge, and the lawyer those of every successive provost. 
The circle was far too small to admit of much classification. 
Every new face was a wonder. No sooner was a stranger, with 
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the air of a gentleman, discovered passing up or down, than 
*¢ Wha’s that?” was whispered from one to the other. The 
neighbouring shops and the caddies were consulted. A buzz of 
gossip arose about the unknown and his whereabouts. There, 
too, the patrician courted the burgher, and the burgher the 
patrician ; there, if haply a new man had had an invitation to 
dine with the President or Lord ———, he was sure to appear 
with gold-headed cane and superbly powdered wig, lace and 
buckles, to whisper the honour that had been put on him ; there 
the country gentleman and the merchant recognised each other 
as old occupants of the same bench at the High School or Col- 
lege, and quondam confederates in schoolboy feats of mischief or 
frolic. 

We cannot close these remarks on the amalgamating process 
by which different ranks in Scotland were brought into kindly 
harmony without being seethed together in the revolutionary 
rauldron, without a passing acknowledgment to Holland as 
having powerfully contributed to temper the pride of rank in 
our landed gentry, and to infuse into the descendants of many a 
line of fierce and haughty barons that just appreciation of com- 
mercial and manufacturing industry, of learning and science, of 
the peaceful and elegant arts, and of the learned professions, by 
which our aristocracy have long been distinguished. Many of 
our gentry, like Sir R. M. Keith, held commissions in what used 
to be called the Scotch Dutch regiments. Many more studied 
law, medicine, and divinity at the Universities of Holland. We 
say medicine and divinity, as well as law, for the profession of 
medicine seems to have been commoner among the Scotch gentry 
above a century ago than now; and Boerhaave had not a few 
Scotch lairds among his pupils, including Sir Alexander Dick, 
a maternal uncle of the subject of these memoirs. Moreover, 
small as were the emoluments of Scotch parish ministers before 
the law of patronage came to be practically acted upon, that bad 
practice unquestionably lowered the status of the clergy by 
making presentations too often personal favours, which no Chris- 
tian gentleman could conscientiously accept, or rewards for ser- 
vices which men of landed property neither needed nor wished 
to render. 

About ninety pages of these Memoirs are given to the corres- 
pondence of the elder of the two Keiths. The first letters are 
tame, because almost purely complimentary, but become interest- 
ing, when Frederick the Great, Lord Chatham, Sir A. Mitchell, 
Marshal Miinich, and the Czartoriskis figure among his corres- 
pondents. Frederick owed much to Scotchmen, and to the 
Keiths. To say nothing of the Field-Marshal’s services, it must 
have been inexpressible relief, when Russia was pressing hard 
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on him in 1762, to learn that Peter ITI., from the moment of 
his accession, resolv ed to befriend him. This the sadly beset 

monarch expressly attributes to the zeal of Robert Keith, then 
British Minister at Petersburgh, in a letter reflecting bitterly on 
his threatened desertion by Great Britain. On that occasion, 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, who had spent a lifetime as the representa- 
tive of his sovereign at Berlin, expresses himself as overwhelmed 
with distress at the conduct of the British Ministry, and implores 
the advice of his correspondent at St. Petersburgh. His letter 
concludes with a postscript that shows how little residence abroad 
and diplomatic habits had cooled his loyalty and warmth of heart. 
“ When I think of our master,” he says, “ all the sentiments of 
tenderness, duty, and affection rise up in my mind. I am afflicted 
beyond measure. In case you should have had no copy of the 
memorable answer to my despatch of the 4th May, I must ac- 
quaint you that no subsidy is granted for this year to the King 
of Prussia! The reasons are indeed extraordinary ; palliate this 
as well as you can. One day or other I hope to communicate 
to you the true one, which I think I have, by chance, discovered.” 
It is a pity that he could not venture to put this chance dis- 
covery in writing ; but one thing seems very clear, that when 
Frederick char ed the new administration of George IIT. not 
only with breach of treaty, but with labouring to embroil Peter 
ILL. with Prussia, he must have had a strange idea of that ad- 
ministration’s common sense in employing at Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh ministers so devoted to his interests as Mitchell and 
Keith manifestly were. This is a subject into which we cannot 
enter here beyond the remark that George ILI., as a conscien- 
tious and religious man, no doubt felt scr ruples as to the morality 
of the manner in which that war began on the part of Ki ngland, 

could have had little real respect for the sneering infidelity of 
the King of Prussia, and probably thought that the friendship 
of Russia, procured, by the confession of Frederick himself, 
through George’s minister at the Russian Court, was an ample 
equivalent for the refused subsidy. Yet Prussia did not forget 

this breach of understanding, and revenged herself, above thirty 
years afterwards, by pocketing subsidies without rendering the 
smallest service with her troops in return. 

The elder Keith must have had some fine points of character 
in him. He seems to have been a kind, wise, and honest friend 
to the unfortunate Peter II]. His dislike to Russia, we doubt 
not, was caused not only by separation from Vienna friends, and 
difference of climate, but also by the notorious profligacy of the 
court, and the supposed necessity for distributing money among 
the courtiers. In 1760 he pleads hard to be recalled ; ; and when 
we find, immediately following an expression of his anxiety to 
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return to his family, from whom he had been absent twenty 
years, and his dread of encountering another Russian winter, 
after having had two attacks of fever in the course of the last, a 
wish to be informed where the money (£100,000) had been 
lodged which he was to lay out for the public service, we can 
hardly doubt that such services were among the worst désagré- 
mens of his post. The consciousness of his own unsullied integ- 
rity seems to have made even this old diplomatist feel that such 
money was pitch, which he could not de 3 without being defiled. 
“* T must beg the favour to know,” says he, “ upon whom I may 
draw if occasion should require: I mean only for such gratifica- 
tions as I may judge it necessary to make, from time to time, to 
particular persons ; for, as I said then, I see not the smallest ap- 
pearance at present of laying out considerable sums to any ad- 
vantage.”—(p. 34.) He then proceeds to ask for two modest 
favours for his two sons, one of whom at least had, by distin- 
guished services, earned a right to more than was asked, and 
concludes with a few lines which we would recommend to be 
learned by heart by every living servant of the Crown. “I 
have one reason which makes me hope for success in my request 
to retire, viz., that it is the first favour that ever I asked for my- 
self; for I can venture to say, and I appeal for the truth of it 
to all my Secretaries of State, that in the course of twenty years 
that I have served the Crown I never desired increase of honours 
or appointments: I never asked for any employment, nor ever 
refused any when it was thought I could be of use to the service 
of my royal master.” His reluctance to touch the public money 
in an indirect manner, and for questionable purposes, descended 
to his son, who, at the close of a long diplomatic carcer, could 
boast that he had never drawn a farthing to be spent as secret 
service money. 
That son was born in 1730. His loss of his mother at the age 
of eleven, and his father’s long residence abroad, seem to have 
thrown him much upon his maternal uncles, one of whom had 
his seat near Edinburgh; and we quite agree with the editor in 
thinking that that “relish for fun and frolic which neither age 
nor etiquette could quench, may have taken its rise from that 
epitome of the world, in its mixture of ranks, its struggles and 
competitions, nay, even its not altogether bloodless conflicts—the 
High School, as graphically described by Sir Walter Scott.” 
His destination for the army appears from the course he was 
yursuing while at an academy in London, where riding the great 
linen fencing, French, fortification, music and drawing divided 
his time. Classical studies seem then to have been intermitted, 
and yet so thoroughly had he been grounded in Latin, that even 
in the evening of life it was one of what he called his ten lan- 
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guages, which he could use colloquially when occasion required. 
But, indeed, as a diplomatist Hugo Grotius’s Latinity must have 
been perfectly familiar to him, and highly serviceable in helping 
him through knotty clauses in Latin treatises. His facility in 
acquiring languages was prodigious, for he not only spoke and 
wrote Trench like a native, but was conversant with German, 
Dutch, and Italian. His letters are probably as English as a 
Scotchman of that period could well write, and one only regrets 
that in those to his sister, Miss Anne Murray Keith, the proto- 
type of Mrs. Bethune Balliol of the Chronicles of the Canongate, 
instead of only giving a dash of Scotch here and there, he had 
not adopted altogether the genteel Scotch of that period. We 
next find him in one of the Scotch regiments in the service of 
Holland, and there, probably with much time on his hand, he 
seems to have beguiled his leisure with scribbling verses. ‘The 
editor gives a specimen, which, taken in connexion with his 
epistolary powers, shows that had circumstances, as in tle case 
of Sir Walter Scott, led him to devote himself to composition for 
the press, without ceasing to be a man of affairs and to mingle 
much in ordinary society, he might have become a highly popu- 
lar writer. But he had not the slightest ambition of that kind, 
and evidently never wrote, whether in prose or rhyme, but for 
the amusement of his friends and from the fulness of a well-stored 
mind, keenly alive to the humorous, full of the kindly feelings, 
and which, when he had no friends to converse with, found it a 
positive relief to communicate with them on paper. It would 
appear that at the age of twenty-two, when at Bergen-op-zoom, he 
was tempted by a rise in rank to pass from one regiment to 
another which was soon reduced, and on this mishap laments 
the mistake into which his ambition had led him, with a pathetic 
drollery that reminds us of Cowper. 


* By the side of the slow running Zoom 
A poor pensioned Captain was laid, 
And while he bewailed his sad doom 
A knapsack supported his head. 


* The Lieutenants who heard him complain, 
With a sigh to his sighs did reply, 
And the Ensigns, who shared in his pain, 
Stood mournfully murmuring by. 
* ok * 
** Poor I, who till now was sogay, 
Must soon from that station remove ; 
Go, clothed like a ploughman, in grey, 
Or live in a cottage on love. 
* x % 


VOL. XIIl. NO. XXIII. 
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‘¢ Our masters have sent us to range, 
The wants of the State to supply ; 
’Tis theirs to complete the great change ; 
’Tis ours to be pensioned—and die !” 

Little did the disconsolate Scotch-Dutch paid-off captain foresee 
that he was to die as a minister-plenipotentiary on the retired 
list, with a pension, indeed, but one that enabled him to keep 
the most distinguished company in London, after having been 
honoured with the special confidence of his sovereign in the most 
difficult and delicate circumstances, and taken his place in his- 
tory as a distinguished diplomatist. Acting probably under the 
advice of his father, he, on this occasion, betook himself to Ger- 
many, to complete his military education in a garrison town, 
where the duty was severe, and, in winter at least, the hardships 
excessive. In March 1758, we find him “ the youngest super- 
numerary captain of a new battalion without a company, which, 
after having been eleven years a captain, and a month a major, 
is no very flattering prospect.” His, however, was not a nature 
easily to be discouraged. His grand object was to be of use, 
leaving it to others to appreciate and promote him. In the cam- 
paign of that year, under Prince Ferdinand, he filled important 
though temporary situations in the army. When winter came, 
even the dull town of Munster could not check his love of humo- 
rous versification with which he was amusing himself in a letter 
to one of his sisters, when interrupted by a courier from England 
with instructions that prevented his visiting Scotland, and led to 
his being appointed adjutant-general and secretary to the com- 
mander-in-chief for the winter. In order to show the great 
folks that the prospect of so much business did not depress his 
genius, he presented them next day with the following verses on 
Prince Ferdinand. It seems now a thousand pities that their 
author was so much lost to his country, in stupid foreign em- 
bassies, when he might have held a distinguished place among 
the Johnsons and Burkes of London. 


* No more shall Fiction lend her aid to Truth, 
And fabled heroes teach aspiring youth ; 
In Ferdinand’s example they shall find 
Lessons that mend the heart and form the mind. 
Behold him, glorious in the conquer’d field, 
George's avenger and his country’s shield ; 
Humanity and Justice by his side, 
And the loud voice of Liberty his guide : 
Men mark that soul that sparkles in his eye, 
And learn for her to conquer or to die. 


But when again the winter storms descend, 
And the rude blast the active war suspend, 
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See him in social life by all beloved, 

And truly blest—in being self-approved. 

Free with a few, and easy in the crowd, 

Too great, too wise, too worthy to be proud ; 
The joys his bosom feels andvirtuesgive, 

Teach with what pleasure honest men may live.” 


This turn for humour and talent for easy and graceful versifi- 
cation seems to have run in the blood of the Keiths. George 
the ninth Earl Marischal, and brother of the famous Marshal, 
was attainted and obliged to fly in 1715. Having fallen in love 
in Paris with a young French lady, afterwards the Maréchale 
de Créqui, and she with him, the lovers were cruelly separated 
by the insuperable obstacle of the handsome young Scotchman 
being a Protestant. They never met again till the Earl was seventy 
and his lady-love a grandmamma. On that occasion, so well de- 
scribed by the Maréchale—“ Listen,” said he, “ listen to the only 
French verses I ever composed, and perhaps the only reproaches 
that ever were addressed to you :— 


“‘ Un trait, lancé par caprice, 
M’atteignit dans mon printems: 
J’en porte la cicatrice 
Encore, sous mes cheveux blancs. 
Craignez les maux qu’amour cause, 
Et plaignez un insensé 
Qui n’a point cueilli la rose 
Et que lepine a blessé.” 


Yet the man who was so tender a lover in youth lived to be a 
humorist at fourscore. He corresponded constantly with his 
distant relation, the younger Keith; and on being asked to send 
a state of his infirmities that an English physician might pre- 
scribe, he writes :—“ I thank you for your advice of consulting 
the English doctor to repair my old carcass. I have lately done 
so by my old coach, and it is now almost as good as new. Please, 
therefore, to tell the doctor that from him 1 expect a good repair, 
and shall state the case. First, he must know that the machine 
is the worse for wear, being nearly eighty years old. The repa- 
ration I propose he shall begin with is, one pair of new eyes, one 
pair of new ears, some improvement on the memory. When 
this is done we shall ask new legs and some change in the 
stomach. For the present this first reparation will be sufficient ; 
and we must not trouble the doctor too much at once.” 

To return to the versifying adjutant-general, his stay at Mun- 
ster secured to him “ the life-long friendship” of Marshal Con- 
way, some of whose letters, written long afterwards, occur to- 
wards the close of these Memoirs, and give one a high opinion of 
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that single-hearted and noble-minded officer. In the following 

‘ampaign he was happily not involved in the censure passed on 
Lord G. Sackville, and received the command of a regiment of 
llighlanders, raised for the war in Germany, and which, as the 
readers of General Stewart's work may remember, highly dis- 
tinguished itself in several actions, and was loaded with commen- 
dation from the highest quarters. The reduction of that corps 
at the close of the war threw its colonel out of active service, but 
his stirring and inquisitive turn of mind abhorred inactivity. In 
1764, he “made a tour through France, and met with a bril- 
liant reception in Paris. In 1765, he had returned to London. 
It does not seem clear how he passed the next four years, but 
though for part of that period in command of the 87th regi- 
ment, much of his time seems to have been spent in the society 
of a club of twelve members, calling themselves the Gang, and 
consisting of Lord Frederick Campbell, Messrs. Bradshaw, 
Rigby, and Chamier, all holding office under the Government, 
General Grosv enor, "Messrs. Cox, Harley, and Bagot, with the 
heads of the banking-house of the Drummonds, and _ himself. 
These were not mere wits, but united with that character the 
graver attributes of men of business, and were most of them 
family men. In 1769, the Colonel was appointed envoy to the 
court of Saxony. At that dullish court he seems to have felt 
severely the loss of London society. His first letter, dated Dres- 
den, is a squib, professing to be written by his secretary, anc 
announcing his death. The drollery of this epistle strongly re- 
minds one of the quiet humour of Sir Walter Scott, and it is 
marked by the same rich, easy, unembarrassed style. We may 
give it as a specimen of the author’s peculiar vein. 

“To H. Drummonp, Esq. 


* Dresden, 1769. 

*“« Srr,—I am sorry to acquit myself of a very mournful duty, in ac- 
quainting you that his Excellency, Robert Murray Keith, envoy ex- 
traordinary at this court, late commandant of the 87th Regiment of 
Foot, lord of the manors of Murray's-hall, Deans, Boghouse, &c., bade 
adieu to this transitory state on the night of Wednesday last, immedi- 
ately after the arrival of the English post, which contained nothing but 
a London Chronicle. 

‘“ T had been alarmed, during these two months past, at the dejection 
of spirits which had often seized his Excellency, and particularly on 
post nights. I often heard him mutter some strange names, such as 
Bessy, Tatty, Nerry, &c., &c.* And on many occasions he even went 





* The wives of the married members of “ the Gang,” who seem to have been 
in right of their husbands, members too, 
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so far as to wish them all at Old Nick, (that was his Excellency’s 
expression,) together with a score of Drummonds, Campbells, and 
Mairs. 

“ On the above mentioned evening he called me to his bedside, and 
spoke to me in these terms :—‘ Mr. O’Carroll, how many friends do 
you think you have in the world ?’?—* Sir,’ said I, ‘ besides your Ex- 
cellency, whose friendship does me honour, I am happy enough to 
believe that I have three or four fast friends.’ 

“ «You are a blockhead, Mr. O’Carroll,’ (said the Envoy, with great 
warmth, ) ‘ for believing any such thing. There is no such being ex- 
isting asa true friend. I thought I had a dozen, male and female, 
but now I am convinced there is not one of them would give a Solo 
ticket for my soul and body. Tuck me up, Master O’Carroll, bury 
me at your leisure; and let me give you this last bit of advice :— 
Treat mankind like wolves and tigers; eat and drink, and be merry, 
if you can; and be sure you break the Ten Commandments every day 
of your life !’ 

‘“‘ These were the last words that great minister pronounced, and 
in repeating them I am penetrated with the sense of the irreparable 
loss his family and country have sustained in him. My affliction is 
hardly to be expressed. It is, however, the only excuse I can allege 
for the trouble you now receive from, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 

“Wa. O’CaRRoL_t.” 


Dresden at this time was rapidly rising from the ruins into 
which it had been turned in the previous war. Nearly a thousand 
houses had been burnt down during the Prussian siege. Yet so 
accustomed had Germany become to the devastations of that 
wasteful war, that it does not seem to have laid the slightest ar- 
rest on the downward tendencies of the people; and few seem to 
have seen the hand of God stretched forth to chastise those Pro- 
testant provinces, where faith had sunk so low that people seemei| 
to weary themselves in trying to make out how little and how 
faintly they could believe, and how worldly and immoral they 
might become, without quite ceasing to be Christians. The 
Envoy’s education and manner of life had, we fear, been little 
favourable to his religious character. With that eminently so- 
ciable disposition of his, he must have been tempted to look on 
mankind with complacency, and to make light of their vices, even 
when indicative of a grievous moral and religious decline. Tis 
residence at the Saxon court must soon have become wearisome 
to a man of his activity, but might have been interesting had he 
set himself to employ his influence in reviving the spirit that 
Luther and Melancthon sought to introduce and cherish. 


* Now that I'am about it,” he writes to his sister, “I'll give you 
a little sketch of my way of living, Morning, eight o’clock—Dish of 
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coffee, half basin of tea, billet douxs, embroiderers, toymen, and tailors. 
Ten—Business of Europe, with a little music now and then, pour 
egayer les affaires. Twelve—Devoirs at one or other of the Courts (for 
we have three or four). From thence to fine ladies, toilettes, and ten- 
der things. 7wo—Dine in public; three courses and a dessert ; ven- 
ture upon half a glass of pure wine, to exhilarate the spirits, without 
hurting the complexion. /our—Rendezvous, sly visits, declarations, 
éclaircissemens, &¢c., &e. Six—Politics, philosophy, and whist. Seven 
—Opera, appartement, or private party. A world of business, jealousies, 
fears, pantings, &e. After settling all these jarring interests, play a 
single rubber at whist, en attendant le souper. Ten—Pick the wing of 
a partridge, propos galans, scandals, and petits chansons. Crown the 
feast with a bumper of Burgundy, from the fairest hand; and, at 
Twelve, steal away mysteriously—home to bed. 

‘“* There's a pretty lute-string kind of life for you! and all, as you 
perceive plainly, within the verge of the ten commandments. And 
yet, would you believe it? I am such a vulgar dog at bottom, as to 
have dull plodding matrimony ever in my head.” 


Ilere he pleads guilty to card-playing ; but some years after, 
at Vienna, he seems to have conceived a profound disrelish, for 
what Sir Walter Scott so justly calls a dribbling away of life, 
and fell on an ingenious plan for keeping in favour nevertheless 
with card-players. To the same sister, he writes in 1773— 


**T wish Lent were in the Pope’s inside! or that a good comedy 
were a part of the papistical penance! Cards, cards, cards! You 
must know that I never touch them, in jest or in earnest ; and there- 
fore am the most useless of God’s creatures. ‘ Monsieur, joue-t-il ? 
‘ Non.” ‘Comment? Monsieur ne joue pas a aucun jeu?’ * Non.’ 
‘ Mais cela est inout!’ et puis on laisse la Monsieur pour jamais. I, 
your unworthy brother, lost thirty bowing acquaintances, male and 
female, in the first six weeks by the above laconic answers to two 
simple questions; and yet I am incorrigible, for cards and I are in- 
compatible. I never tire, that’s one thing ; I can look pleasant for a 
week together—and feel comfortable and laugh cheerfully when it 
comes to my turn, and all without cards ; ergo, why should I play ?” 


“ March 12. 

“JT have fallen upon an excellent way to please the public in 
the article of card-playing, without sacrificing my five senses to a 
parcel of red and black spots. A lady who is generally remarkably 
lucky at cards, but who had lately a bad run of about a week, com- 
plained t’other day loudly of her misfortunes, and said she must soon 
relinquish cards, her favourite amusement. I immediately thought I 
inight strike an advantageous bargain with this dear creature, and 
satisfy all mankind. I therefore agreed to attack Dame Fortune with 
my money and her fingers; and now she plays her three parties every 
day in my name, and at my risk ; and I am now one of the prettiest 
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card-players in Vienna—by proxy! This agreement has amused the 
whole town; and I am in no danger of being a loser by it in the end, 
as she plays well and luckily, and for very small sums. ‘ Monsieur le 
Chevalier Keith est bien aimable ;’ dit-on, ‘il joue au loup par procureur.’ 
Aye, by next Carnival, I will hire me a dancer, and skip by procura- 
tion also !” 


But in this case, he himself played his cards best. His proxy 
was the Countess Clary, “a little, fat, round, tidy body,” from 
Saxony, who did the honours of Prince Kaunitz’s table. A few 
years later, an emissary from the revolted American colonies 
happened, in Sir R. M. Keith’s absence, to be surreptitiously in- 
troduced at that all-powerful minister’s table by the French am- 
bassador, and then la petite veuve (as she was called) declared 
“ he should never either dine or play cards there while she pre- 
sided, were she to be a winner by it of 10,000 crowns.” 

To return to Dresden, our man of simple British tastes soon 
became disgusted with the stiffness and etiquette of a petty 
German court. On the 30th of December 1769, he writes to 


his father :— 


** On Christmas day, I was engaged to dine with the Elector; but 
in the evening, we drank yours and Lady Dal’s (his aunt Dal- 
rymple’s) healths in my small society, and Frank did the honours of 
the pies and punch to his fellow-servants in a very jovial and hand- 
some manner. We are now preparing to plague one another without 
mercy for three or four days with visits of ceremony and stiff compli- 
ments. Iam sure every man of sense should be disgusted with the 
new year for its nonsensical beginning. But there is no getting the 
better of custom ; and this etiquette is part of the Magna Charta of 
all German courts.” 


His love of simple enjoyments seems to have marked him for 
a fool :— 


“* Now, to my own matters,” he says. ‘ We hada very wet summer, 
and no company in town. I have philosophized a good deal, and 
jaunted about now and then in the neighbourhood. I am almost the 
only person who loves walking, in a country where every step would 
raise the admiration of a landscape painter. People are surprised that 
a man in my situation should trudge about continually, without even 
a servant, especially as I am, without vanity, so elegantly provided 
in carriages. Your friend at the Hague has really done wonders in 
the chariot way; but so far from indulging in laziness in consequence, 
my long walks are become one of the standing jokes of the Court, and 
I have proposed to set up a penny post, and to be myself the carrier 
of all the letters.” 


The Court etiquette that restrained the exuberance of his ani- 
mal spirits, seems only to have made them flow out more kindly 
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in his letters in the same sort of drollery, which gives such a 
charm to those of Cowper, when “in merry pin.” To his sister 
he writes, three days before the above date,— 


“‘T must now talk to you of the internal state of my family, which 
is indeed in a turmoil and combustion, not at all unlike that of a half- 
petitioning borough, though from very different causes. I have in the 
house twelve men, and three women only. Now, the twelve gentle- 
men are all, more or less, inamorati of the three ladies, and have (or 
think they have) individually reason to be jealous. In the meantime, 
there are such bickerings and peltings, that the house is as hot as a 
fiery furnace. M. Barterman, formerly blacksmith, and now butler, 
has been so active in dealing out devoirs to the females, and fisty-cuffs 
to the males, that he is soon to make his parting bow and the best of 
his way to Britain. A propos of servants, I must tell you an anecdote 
of Frank, which is not much to his honour. He met with a brother 
nigger in London, who had changed services and countries, with all the 
light-heartedness of his countrymen. He is now in Denmark, and 
wrote to Squire Francis, with a fine project of lace, and fur, and tur- 
ban, in Copenhagen. Frank first wavered, and then yielded. He 
begged my permission to visit the north, which I was in no humour 
to refuse. He accordingly laid off my sumptuous livery, and rigged 
himself out for the journey. I gave him an honourable discharge, 
and he bowed a farewell. Next day an Irish priest, called Macnally, 
came to tell me that his eloquence had awakened the spirit of repent- 
ance in the black soul of Francis. To be short, he wept a recanta- 
tion, signed a recantation for three years to come, and received with 
his pardon the handsomest yellow robe in all Saxony. He had set 
his heart on a Persian robe and fur lining ; and being a very good 
servant, I could not deny him the satisfaction. Sir Thomas Wyffin, 
freeholder of the city of Bedford, (his valet de chambre,) is by much 
the prettiest man and the most intimate friend I have. ‘ Wenus, the 
god of love, and Cubid his mother,’ are making him look melancholy 
und gentlemanlike at present ; but we shall soon hope to get him into 
flesh and spirits again. But I have another genius of quite a different 
stamp, and this is As history.” 


And so he goes on to tell of a “ mongrel Scots wine merchant” 
whom he knew in Holland, fifteen years before, and who, after 
various turns of fortune, being at last reduced to indigence, had 
thrown himself on his more fortunate countryman at Dresden. 
The good-natured Envoy found his appeal irresistible ; “and so,” 
says he, “here he is, with a handsome suit of blue clothes, and 
a good wig; and a more decent bailie-looking man never walked 
the Cross of Edinburgh. He has the run of the house, and a 
dueat a month, and swears he never saw happier days.” 

But Keith was much too valuable a man to be allowed to 
vegetate much longer at Dresden, After a visit to Vienna, 
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where he had been warmly received by Maria Theresa and her 
son Joseph, as well as other surviving friends of his father, he 
was called to occupy the delicate post of representing his sover- 
eign at the Court of Copenhagen, during the short and unhappy 
residence there of George the Third’s beautiful and accomplished 
sister, Carolina Matilda, as queen of that silly Prince, Christian 
VU. This brings us to that part of Mrs. Smyth’s work which 
first led to the compilation of the volumes before us, and of itself 
occupying about two hundred pages, does great credit to her 
taste and judgment. Into that sad history we shall not enter. 
Had its incidents and the “ee it brought on the scene 
preceded the times of Shakespere, we should doubtless have 
had another tragedy of the great dramatist, with its plot laid in 
Denmark. Enough; Colonel Keith’s behaviour in that trying 
position drew forth his sovereign’s warmest approbation, and pro- 
cured for him the honour of Knight of the Bath, at a time when 
the number, then limited to twenty-five, was complete. It was 
followed, also, by his removal to “a more eligible situation.” 
He had become heartily tired of the coldness and stiffness of the 
manners of the people of Denmark, and his dislike had not been 
lessened by what he had seen of the Court. 

This brings us to the commencement of Sir Robert’s twenty 
years’ residence at the Court of Vienna, being that period of his 
life to which he owes his chief place among the public men of 
Europe. We quite agree with the editor, however, in the pro- 
priety of leaving the public life of her hero to the historians of 
that period, with the exception of a minute account of the con- 
gress at Sistovo, which those historians, and Coxe in particular, 
have treated meagrely and unsatisfactorily. Still, we are not 
left without notices of conversations with the sovereigns of Aus- 
tria, and some excellent letters from the public men of those days 
—those of General Conway and the first Lord Auckland in par- 
ticular—which enter deeply into the history of that eventful 
period during which those revolutionary elements were prepar- 
ing, which, by their explosion afterwards, were to make all pre- 
vious history seem tame in the light of the terrible combustion 
they produced. 

Sir Robert’s residence in London, and the thorough apprecia- 
tion of his character by the large circle in which he had moved 
there, seem to have made it a sort of established custom, at least 
for the aristocracy, to send their sons with introductions to him 
at Vienna. No fewer than five hundred such youths had from 
first to last passed through his hands. He used to call them his 
Vienna lads, and great was the satisfaction with which he learned 
that no fewer than twenty-seven of them had found their way 
into one Parliament. We doubt not that they carried with them 
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through life a warm recollection of the worthy knight’s hospi- 
tality, Lonhommie, and open-hearted and painstaking attention 
amid all the blunders and embarrassments incident to young 
Englishmen, thrown suddenly into the society of a distant foreign 
capital. Nor was he without a valuable return in the very so- 
ciety of such youths, many of them no doubt “ neat as imported,” 
and still imbued with the strong racy flavour of their British 
nationality: for even those raw John Bulls, and the letters 
they brought with them, must have had a most conservative in- 
fluence on their kind host’s British feelings while thrown for so 
many years among foreign scenes, persons, and manners. A\I- 
though Sir Robert’s ambition seems to have been more than sat- 
isfied by the easy and pleasant post of plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
and his happy natural temperament found German society in 
some points sufficiently congenial, he bitterly complains at times 
of the insipidity of the conversation at courts, and never forgets 
or ceases to appreciate the society he had left in England. The 
following passage is from a letter to his favourite correspondent 
Bradshaw :— 


“‘T don’t know how it is, my dear friend, but the same old story 
which you and I talked over in a post-chaise, about a thousand pounds 
a year, a wife and a farm, is continually trilling through my brain ; 
and I cannot for the soul of me help thinking that in something of 
that kind consists the swmmum bonum. But mounted as I am on the 
above-mentioned hobby-horse, I can, however, assure you, with great 
truth, that whilst I am to serve my master abroad, I never can have 
a commission so honourable and agreeable as the one I now enjoy. 
I like the sovereigns I am sent to, their capital, and their subjects. 
There is not a happier man in all Austria than myself, yet I have a 
hankering after home, which, as it is built upon laudable motives, I 
cannot wish to suppress. I have often thought that not one in a hun- 
dred of your odd fellows, who wallow in the luxury of the land you 
live in, knows the value of the enjoyments within your reach. For 
my own part, I never think of John Bull and his proud little island 
without a singular pleasure. There is a queerness in John that I 
delight in; there is a stamp upon him—a character, a variety, a man- 
liness, which nothing can come up to; and then John’s women are 
so fresh and tidy, his grass so green, his mutton and his claret so 
good, his house so much his own, that I cannot relinquish my share of 
those advantages.”—Vol. i. p. 362. 


England was never described better in fewer words. And Sir 
Robert did live to enjoy, though but for a very few years, his 
share of its advantages. Scotland had evidently lost its charm 
for him. Almost all his surviving friends and correspondents 
were resident in and about London. He had lived too long amid 
the excitement of metropolitan company to allow the quiet of 
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now provincial Edinburgh to suit his taste. His rich fund of 
anecdote and unquenchable conversational brilliancy must have 
made his table, while living retired in London or at his villa near 
Hammersmith, a favourite resort for the surviving members of 
“the gang.” We doubt not, that like Sidney Smith, he was a 
first-rate diner-out. And few men could be said to have died so 
much in character, seeing that he was struck down at his own 
door by an effusion of water in the chest, just after attending 
some intimate friends, whom he had entertained at dinner, to 
their carriages. 

It is impossible not to regret that such a man should have 
dribbled out so much of his time in society so much calculated to 
pull him down to a level with its own dull selfishness and sensuali- 
ty. Indeed, but for his English correspondents and visitors, and 
his love of books—for he seems to have been passionately fond of 
reading—he ran the risk of being utterly lost ; all the more as the 
circle in which he moved in Vienna, unlike that at Copenhagen, 
was not cold and repulsive, but abundantly disposed to caress the 
easy, unaffected, mirthful, dinner-giving British minister. This 
may account for the singular fact of his finding himself so happy 
in Austria, and yet having such a consciousness of the insipidity 
and worthlessness of the society he found there. Inveterate 
joker and punster as he was, with a mind ever ready to take the 
pleasant, and, if possible, the ludicrous view of things, he pos- 
sessed a strong staple of good sense and Lritish feeling, which led 
him to feel at times his superiority to the people among whom 
he moved. ‘Thus in writing to Bradshaw, who had asked his ad- 
vice about the education of his four sons, he says,— 


“T need not remark to you that a solid and well-founded education 
is, after health, the first of all blessings in every station; but I am 
fully of opinion that a man whose fortune is already made stands 
more in need of a fund of knowledge, and se/f-occupation, than one of 
any other class whatever. Open, therefore, the door of every science 
and accomplishment to your eldest boy, and when you see him step in 
with pleasure, then make his residence as comfortable and beneficial 
to him as you can. Should his genius lead him to any grave study 
which demands a length of application, I do not think you ought to 
check him in the pursuit, though you may not intend that he should 
follow the profession hereafter. The habit of application is in itself a 
treasure, no matter of how little advantage to fortune that branch of 
knowledge may be which is the object of it. Such a habit may save 
your boy from the dreadful danger of the times—that of coming into 
the world too early with, alas! no other time-killer than cards and— 
Newmarket. 

“TI myself am certainly one of the happiest of mortals, and, I thank 
God, I feel it. But if I were to be asked which is my surest fence 
against the frowns of fortune or the miseries of ennui, which so often 
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follow her smiles, I should answer without hesitation, my love of book's ; 
and that love you must early instil into your son and heir. ‘Tell me 
what he likes best to do when nobody controls him, and hint to me 
the foibles which you have been able to discover in his temper and 
character, and you shall have my best advice upon everything. A 
flashy bit of a letter like this, with a few wise sentences and nostrums, 
will neither fulfil your intentions nor mine ; but I will willingly follow 
the matter out, step by step, which is the only way of doing educa- 
tion business. ‘It is fair in a father to give to the sapling that gentle 
twist which bends him towards the paternal wishes for his good.’ 
‘All degrees of force carried beyond that point, and in opposition to 
natural talents and disposition, are not only cruel but absurd.’” 


Such a correspondent was no mere humorist or mere diplo- 
matist ; and the generally serious matter-of-fact strain of his 
friend Bradshaw’s letters, concurs with his asking advice on this 
occasion, to prove that, with all the light nonsense of his friend’s 
letters, that friend commanded his thorough respect. But it 
seems to have been on rare occasions only that Sir Robert’s more 
solid qualities were called forth. 

One would almost say of such a man that he was cursed with 
too little ambition, too easy a temper, too much toleration for the 
faults of those among whom he lived. The Jesuits boast much 
of what was lost to the world when they and their colleges were 
suppressed ; but if Austria, where their influence had been im- 
mense, may be thought a fair specimen of its results, truly little 
was lost by their suppression. Frivolity, sensuality, and gross 
superstition, unrelieved by any great examples of higher qualities, 
except perhaps in the case of the Empress herself and her sons, 
and that extraordinary coxcomb Kaunitz—were universally pre- 

valent; but the British minister seemed ready to forgive every- 
thing but the stupidity of the place,—a stupidity w hich he must 
have felt dragged him down with it in spite of himself, and must 
have made him cling to his correspondence with the nobler 
natures we find among his London friends. In another letter to 
the sensitive and often dispirited Bradshaw, he gives the following 
picture of Vienna society :— 


“You are persuaded, no doubt, that in every great capital a man 
may, by taking some pains, find out a few companions of his own 
stamp and cast. An arrant mistake, my good lord, and one which I 
have experienced to my cost. ‘This city is, in many respects, one of 
the first in Europe. We have thousands of nobility ; universities and 
academies in abundance ; lawyers without end; and clergymen of all 
colours. I have sought in vain for my fellows in all these societies ; 
and what will surprise you more is this, that if (in the course of the 
last nine months) there has been handled with ability or pleasantry in 
either of them, any one subject of instruction, moral, civil, or political, 
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it certainly has not been within earshot of your friend the Plenipo. 
All this is nothing; but if in the same space of time he had been wit- 
ness to one joyous meeting, to one hearty laugh, performed by man, 
woman, or child, he would have taken his share of that gaiety in lew 
of the information he thirsts after, and have thought himself a gainer 
by the bargain. The ephemeral fly which is born in the morning to 
die at night, might hold up the conversation of one-half of our most 
brilliant cireles. The play, the dance, your horse, my coach, a pretty 
embroidery, or a well fancied lining, these are the favourite topics, up- 
on every one of which Iam a numskull of the first water. I never 
play at cards; ergo, I am not only a stupid fellow, but a useless one.” 


No doubt the very presence of an ambassador from a foreign 
and not always very friendly Court, and of a Protestant also, 
must have laid a restraint on the company in regard to politics 
and religion ; and we suppose it is quite the perfection of an am- 
bassador’s character to be able, amid the empty nothings of 
court prattle, to insinuate the views he wishes to be adopted, and 
to discover those that may be secretly influencing the Government 
under which he resides, so that, like the Roman minister described 
by Tacitus, he may be doing most when apparently least oceu- 
pied.* Still, such a description argues a very low scale of intelli- 
gence if not of intellect, and, let us add, a marvellous lack of the 
finer sympathies of our nature. At that very period the immor- 
tal John Howard was visiting Austria on his errands of mercy ; 
and we may be assured that a little of that man’s spirit infused 
into the social circles of Vienna, would instantly have told upon 
the tone of conversation in them. When the soul of man is 
once touched with the charity of the Gospel, it is not his feel- 
ings nd heart only that are raised to the angelic standard, but 
his mind and intellect also are invigorated and enlarged. Alas, 
so incomprehensible did Howard’s object seem, that he was sus- 
pected of being a spy! Sir Robert then speaks of the striking 
contrast presented by the society he had left at home :— 


** T would not have you to think, however, that we want capabili- 
ties for better purposes than these; but education and custom are 
everything, and we have been so much habituated to swim upon the 
surface of things, that we never take the trouble to inquire whether 
there be any bottom or not. 

“ With you Johns in England ’tis quite otherwise ; for you are often 
so cursedly profound that you are never at ease until you are groping 
and floundering in the very bed of the river. I have seen scores of 
you stick in the mud, and seldom it is that you show your heads above 
water. I hate all extremes in society, but I must needs say, that that 





* Prat Sejanus otioso simillimus ct quasi nihil agens cum maxima moliebatur.—Tac. 
ANNAL. 
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which falls to my lot carries with it, now and then, an insipidity that 
wears me to the very bone. As I hope for mercy, the King should 
breed his foreign ministers from the cradle to that calling, give them 
the education of the department they are to belong to, and by denying 
them the good things that are peculiar to his kingdoms, fit them for 
the enjoyment of those that belong to others. I am not puppy enough 
to think myself wiser, cleverer, or more worthy of esteem than the 
many people I meet with daily ; but I say, and persist in thinking, 
that ’tis a hard thing to stand alone in the midst of a great city, and 
be forced to say, as I do, that an eel is more like an oyster than I am 
to a German fine gentleman.”—Vol. i. p. 442. 


At a later date we find him admit that at a visit in the country 
paid to Prince Kaunitz, he met with some “valuable people” 
whom the easier intercourse permitted on such occasions had en- 
abled him to become better acquainted with; and ere long we 
find him becoming wonderfully contented with Austrian society. 

Coxe, in his History of the House of Austria, has given so very 
meagre an account of the proceedings at Sistova, that the large 
portion of these Memoirs devoted to them may be considered al- 
together new. Whether we look to the amusing description of 
the place and of Turkish manners—to the dissection of the policy 
of the different parties—the characters of the personages who 
conducted the negotiation drawn by the hand of a master—the 
turnings and windings, apparently endless, by which the repre- 
sentatives of the mediating powers had their patience so cruelly 
tried for many a tedious month in the dullest of all places—which- 
ever of these we turn to, we find something to interest or amuse 
us, all the more as the writer’s inexhaustible stock of good nature 
and drollery never fails him; and the same person who indites 
the ablest diplomatic notes, and settles the nicest questions with 
the most admirable tact, in writing to his sister Anne is still the 
same amusing crony as ever, full of anecdote, and fun, and 
pleasantry. 

While we think a good many of the merely complimentary letters 
in these volumes might, for the public at least, have been better 
omitted, there is one letter whose absence we greatly regret. We 
refer to that written by Sir Charles Douglas to Sir R. M. Keith,. 
describing the battle of the 12th of April 1782, the day after it 
was fought. Our readers are no doubt aware that there has been 
a keen controversy as to the person to whom the credit of that, 
— the most important and critical victory in English Naval 
1istory, next to the defeat of the Armada, belongs. All are 


agreed that the success of the day was owing to the enemy’s line 
being pierced by the admiral’s ship, followed by those in his rear, 
and their doubling round on the enemy’s rear, thus throwing 
them into inextricable confusion. Sir George Rodney was old, 
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infirm, and gouty. His very plan of attack showed caution. He 
let the enemy have the weather-gage, in order that if any one of 
his own ships was disabled it might at once, by putting up the 
helm, fall out of theline. To pierce the enemy’s line required of 
course the helm to be put the other way, and, in technical phrase, 
to luff. Now, Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Charles’s son, thought it 
due to his father’s character to publish a pamphlet, showing that 
Sir Charles, the admiral’s flag-captain, first respectfully suggested 
to Sir George that the line of the enemy should be broken by 
the helm being put down, and then, on Sir George refusing, gave 
his own orders that this should be done ; in short, that his father 
won the day in spite of Sir George Rodney, who, however, in- 
stead of resenting such flagrant disobedience, allowed the gallant 
captain at last “to do as he pleased.” The Quarterly Review 
treated this attempt of Sir H. Douglas to transfer the glory of 
that eventful day from Lord Rodney to his father with contempt. 
But Sir Howard sent a letter, appended to the 42d volume of the 
Review, containing what appears overwhelming evidence from 
eye and ear-witnesses of what passed, proving that Sir Charles 
seized the precise moment when the manceuvre could be executed 
with best effect, and, in spite of the opposite orders of his supe- 
rior, ordered the ship to be steered right athwart the enemy’s 
line, cheering the crew, and calling out,—Luff, boys, luff, and the 
day ’s our own! 

Of course, in this state of things, any letter written by Sir 
Charles Douglas the day after the battle, and minutely describ- 
ing it, must be a document of no ordinary interest ; and the very 
circumstance of its being “nautical in its technical details,” and 
“voluminous,” must only make it all the more interesting, as 
throwing light on that ever memorable engagement. 

Among Sir Robert’s letters is one to Lord Caermarthen, de- 
scribing a long interview he had had with Joseph H. on the 
subject of the intervention of Prussia in the affairs of Holland 
and the discontents of the Austrian Netherlands. Joseph seems 
to have entertained a hereditary grudge at the house of Orange, 
but his sympathy with the Dutch “ patriots,” like that of the 
French Court with our revolted American provinces, was sin- 

ularly impolitic. It but blew the flame of insurrection among 
his own subjects. The letter is chiefly remarkable, however, as 
a proof of Joseph’s unflinching firmness in maintaining his sove- 
reign authority—a firmness contrasting strongly with the blun- 
dering movements of his generals as well as with the irresolution 
of the rebels, even in the moment of victory. And here we may 
note, that whereas Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain, 
during the twenty years preceding the first French Revolution, 
were governed by monarchs, differing much, indeed, in other 
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respects, but all gifted with extraordinary strength of will, their 
Governments seem to have felt the tonic influence of such chiefs, 
since all lived through the agitations of the revolutionary tempest ; 
while France, Holland, Italy, Spain, and other countries that 
were weakly governed during that preliminary period, were either 
absorbed altogether by the Grand Empire, or had their thrones 
subverted and their dynasties changed. 

In a letter from Lord Auckland, then our ambassador at the 
Hague, the following remarkable passage occurs in reference to 
the obstinacy with which Baron Herbert, acting for Austria at 
the Congress of Sistova, had insisted on some absurd pretensions, 
and that, too, in a very unfair spirit :— 


* T need not inform you that the conduct of the Imperial plenipo- 
tentiaries, which surprises many, does not surprise me. You know that 
I did not expect anything that could comé within the rules either of 
good faith or of good pelicy. I have long considered the hand of 
Providence as bearing, in an especial manner, upon the present es- 
tablished governments of Europe, so as to make them operate blindly 
and obstinately towards their own destruction, towards the general 
anarchy of mankind, and a vast scene of wild calamity and carnage.”— 


Vol. ii. p. 481. 


These lines were written in June 1791. How singularly were 
the forebodings they express verified in the course of the follow- 
ing four-and-twenty years! and may we not regard them as re- 
ceiving a second fulfilment now? Alas! the old Book to which 
Marshal Conway alludes, still so well known, still so little heeded, 
‘sannot be neglected with impunity. Its existence is a great fact, 
the neglect of it is another great fact, and the sure, the inevitable 
result is, that governments “operate blindly and obstinately to- 
wards their own destruction, towards the general anarchy of man- 
kind, and a vast scene of wild calamity and carnage.” 

Sir Robert died in July 1795. That he must have exercised 
a great though quiet influence both at home and abroad in 
the highest circles, there can be no doubt. Yet one cannot but 
regret, that with all his respect for “the ten commandments,” 
his early education and subsequent habits were little fitted to 
promote depth of character, or to make religion a matter of serious 
study. Still, when we see the regard entertained for him by 
correspondents evidently not wanting in these respects, we may 
possibly be censuring him amiss; and amid all this exuberance 
of light and easy writing, there may have been an under-current 
of serious conviction which his ordinary correspondence does not 
reveal, 
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Art. VIII.—1. Papers relating to the Punjab. 1849. 
2. Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern, during the Campaign 
in the Punjab. Edinburgh, 1849. 


THERE is a well-known passage, in one of the Ioratian odes,* 
over which the commentators and critics once fought a great 
battle. Though the casus delli was merely a disputed letter, 
nation has ere now risen up against nation upon questions of no 
greaterimport. The belligerents were the critics and commen- 
tators, on one side, of the romantic and poetical world; on the 
other, the men of literal matter-of-fact and the disciples of the 
schools of physical science. The former fought valiantly for the 
Jf, the latter no less stoutly for the s. The romantic school were 
ready to lay down their lives in defence of the “ /abulosus Hy- 
daspes.” ‘The literal interpreters and the banner-bearers of the 
physical sciences were no less devoted in the cause of the “ sabu- 
losus Hydaspes.” In spite of a prosodical doubt, fatal to their 
cause, the latter had possession of the disputed territory ; and 
in bold type described the Hydaspes as the sandy river. ‘There 
was not much poetry in the epithet, but there was some truth. 
Geographers and geologists were content with it as it stood. 
The commentators, one and all, of the dry-as-dust school, were 
naturally inclined to cleave to it. The substitution of another 
word, differing, however slightly in sound and construction, so 
alarmingly in meaning, seemed nothing less than a most unor- 
thodox and impertinent innovation. A new race of critics had 
risen up to give a more fanciful interpretation to the passage. 
Horace, they contended, was not a geographer or a geologist, 
but a poet. It was not his to describe the mere physical charac- 
teristics of the rivers, and mountains, and plains, which imparted 
a picturesque grandeur to his odes. Ie was a poct; and he 
naturally surrounded those rivers, and mountains, and plains, 
with the most poetical associations. The word was “ fabulosus 
Hydaspes ”—the fabulous Hydaspes—the legendary Hydaspes— 
the far-off eastern river, peopled with fables and traditions, in- 
vested with all kinds of fanciful associations, suggestive of wild 
and incredible stories—in a word, if a single word can describe 
the much that is conveyed, the romantic Hydaspes. What fables 
had come from that mysterious river—fables of ants larger than 
foxes—of tigers as tall as horses—of the mighty cymbal-playing 
elephant, and the strange chimerical griffon ;—the wild tales of 








* Sive per syrtes iter cestuosas, 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vel quie loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. 
VOL. XI. NO, XXIII. 
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blended fiction and truth which Megasthenes, and Nearchus, and 
Arrian, and others had handed down from the great Alexandrian 
era—the records of heroic exploits on the banks of those famous 
Indian rivers—deeds worthy of the gods, scarcely less surprising 
and portentous than the miracles wrought, in wantonness or in 
malice, by the heroes of the mythological world. 

Now, here was an interpretation worthy of the poet. If 
Horace did not write “ fabulosus Hydaspes,” it was very clear 
that he ought to have written it. No single word in the Latin 
language could have imparted so much meaning to the passage. 
It was a fine resonant word in the ear; but how pregnant and 
significant the sense; what a large suggestiveness in it. It was 
a chapter in itself. The victory gained over the dry-as-dust 
critics we hold to be complete and humiliating. They have no 
better foundation to rest upon than the sand which seems to fill 
their thoughts. As it was in the time of Alexander—as it was 
in the time of Horace—so it is in our own time. That same 
Hydaspes is still fabulosus amnis—still a river pregnant with 
romantic associations. It is one of many fabulous eastern rivers, 
which centuries hence will be dear to the poet as the cherished 
scenes of the romantic achievements of the Christian warriors of 
the nineteenth century. Such achievements require but the 
mist of ages to impart to them the mysterious grandeur which 
now seems to accompany the march of the Macedonian army 
through the barbaric realms of King Porus, as along the banks 
of those mighty streams, which were said to be the breadth of a 
day’s journey, the stately hosts flowed on to victory. There is 
nothing in ancient history to compete in military grandeur, or 
in romantic interest, with the Afghan and Sikh campaigns of 
the British army ; and there is many a captain and subaltern in 
the service of the Company or the Crown whose exploits are dis- 
tinguished by a more great-hearted enthusiasm, a more chival- 
rous valour, than the best deeds of the mighty Grecian warriors 
who followed the fortunes of the Macedonian madman almost to 
the borders of the Hindostan. 

It was with no little regret that, when attempting in the last 
Number of this Journal a rapid sketch of the Fall of the Sikh 
Empire, we found ourselves compelled to discard much, if not 
all, of that illustrative personal matter, which gives life to the 
political narrative, and imparts to history its legitimate romance. 
We would fain have dwelt episodically upon the exploits of indi- 
viduals, and have been less sparing of r to picturesque acces- 
sories, without which the chronicle of the past is seldom better 
than a dull recital of unsuggestive events. What was denied to 
us then we may, in some sort, accomplish now. An episodical 
chapter of Indian history may well be devoted to the modern 
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heroes of the Indus, the Hydaspes, the Hyphasis, the Acesines, 
and the other “fabulous” rivers, on whose banks our British 
legions have fought and conquered, and our tents, to be replaced 
soon by more abiding homesteads, are now pitched in security 
and in peace. 

From the time when a young subaltern of Artillery threw 
himself into the beleaguered city of Herat, and by his own per- 
sonal energy and inspiring courage upheld the drooping spirits 
of the Afghans, and rolled back the tide of Russo-Persian inva- 
sion, to the day when another subaltern of the Company’s 
army, keeping with a handful of raw levies a Sikh army in 
check, wrote, “Iam like a Scotch terrier barking at a tiger,” 
the history of British connexion with Central Asia has been a 
long and exciting romance. How heroic—how touching are 
many of its incidents! What mighty courage, and what more 
mighty endurance is stamped upon its pages! ‘The parasites of 
Alexander, by the aid of sundry fictions and misnomers, would 
fain have made it appear that his army had crossed the Caucasus. 
Our modern warriors have really achieved what the ancients 
only dreamt of; they have scaled the heights of those frosty 
mountains, and wintered among its dreary recesses. Everywhere, 
from the Sinus Arabicus to the banks of the Caspian—from the 
mouths of the Indus to the hills of Thibet,—have they left their 
footprints on the soil. On the plains of Sindh—among the 
mountains of Khorassan—by the lakes of Cashmere, and beside 
the rivers of the Punjab, have our fearless Englishmen moved 
and acted. They have familiarized the mysterious, and ap- 
proximated the remote. They have turned fiction into fact— 
poetry into reality. They have conversed familiarly with Eastern 
satraps alinost as strange and legendary as the monarchs of the 
Arabian Nights, or the Tales of the Genii; and drawn from the 
treasuries of Oriental monarchs hordes of gold wherewith to 
build schools for our English children.* 

The wars in Afghanistan and Sindh, pregnant with romantic 





* Some years ago, the present Sir Henry Lawrence conceived the admirable 
idea of establishing on the hills an Educational Institution for the children of 
European soldiers. Physically and morally these little ones suffer grievously on 
the plains. Enervated, neglected, they develop into a forced and unhealthy ma- 
turity, if, as is more probable, the moist heats of the plains do not destroy them in 
their infancy. The Institution has hitherto flourished, as such an Institution de- 
serves to flourish; the noble generosity of the founder has been seconded by many 
of his Christian brethren, but more than all by a heathen monarch, who has testi- 
fied his friendship and respect for Sir Henry Lawrence by contributing largely to 
the funds of the asylum which bears his name. The Indian papers report that 
Golab Singh, the maharajah of Cashmere, has subscribed a lakh of rnpees (£10,000,) 
to the Institution. Since, with the property ceded by the Newab of Bengal, Lord 
Clive established the noble fund which bears his name, the wealth of Eastern 
Sovereigns has never been turned to better or more enduring account. 
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incidents as they were, in isolated positions and under perilous 
circumstances, tried the temper of our British officers. We look 
back at this great Central-Asian drama, and among the many 
heroic and chivalrous actors who have won the plaudits of tlie 
Eastern world, we see Outram now, with a few hard riders,. pur- 
suing the fugitive Afghan Ameer; now with a small escort 
standing at bay before the Hyderabad Residency, in the face of 
a furious army of Beloochees;—we see young Clarke, who lies 
buried “ half-way up the Surtoof,’ charging the unequal host 
of Mhurrees, and, dying as he lived, the boldest sabreur in the 
field ;—we see Brown, shut up in the Kahun Fort, waiting in 
srim suspense the relieving convoy which was never doomed to 
reach him; but neither awed by danger nor depressed by disap- 
pointments, firm and heroic to the last ;—we see another with 
the same name,* riding eighty miles under a fierce Sindhian sun, 
and among hostile tribes, to carry to a distant outpost the com- 
mands of his chief;—we see young Loveday, alone in Khelat, 
surrounded by fierce and relentless enemies thirsting for his 
blood, carried about in chains, a spectacle and a warning, and 
massacred almost in sight of the troops which were advancing to 
his rescue ;—we sce Fraser and Ponsonby, deserted by their 
men, charging alone the Afghan horse at Purwandurrah, and 
bearing off the honourable wounds which now tell the story of 
their heroic courage;—we see Stoddart and Conolly in their 
Bokhara dungeon, racked by fever, eaten by vermin, turning 
and embracing each other, in hourly expectation of death, and 
comforting one another with the sweet words of Christian con- 
solation ;—we see, too, the many victims of the great Caubul 
rebellion, every day of which had its own most touching ro- 
mance—many heroic deeds, and more heroic endurance giving 
dignity even to disaster, and shedding over captivity itself some- 
thing of light and cheerfulness ;—we see Sale and Macgregor, 
and their stout-hearted comrades at Jellalabad, keeping alive the 
inextinguishable flame of victory, and in a time of fearful tribu- 
lation, making a glory in a shady place. These, and many more 
of the true heroic stamp, doing and suffering, stand out as the 
romantic actors in * scenes when,” to use the words of not the 
least distinguished of the band, “ months become years, and 





* Edmund John Brown of the Bengal Engineers. The exploit here spoken of 
was referred to in the House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington, not in illustra- 
tion of the fine enthusiasm and energetic courage of the younger officers of the 
Indian army, but of the affection entertained for Sir Charles Napier by all under 
his command. The deed itself was glorified as an emanation from the heroic 
character of the hero of Meanee ; the doer was not even named ! Sic cos non vobis! 
Captain Brown, after living more years in Sindh than would have sufficed to break 
_ a score of European constitutions, died last year on his way homewards at 

vinbay, 
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friendship becomes firm and lasting.” Many a strange exciting 
story of personal adventure might be written from these records 
of reality, beside which all fiction would be dull and lifeless ; and 
many among the dead and living, much doing and much suffer- 
ing in these scenes, have eliminated traits of character far more 
interesting than those wherewith genius endeavours to impart 
vitality to its chosen heroes of romance. 

It is not from these that we would now select our illustrations, 
but from among the heroes of the last war on the banks of the 
Punjaubee rivers. The names of Abbott, of Herbert, of George 
Lawrence, of Nicholson, of Taylor, and others of the junior offi- 
cers of the army, who in detached positions and in trying cir- 
cumstances, rendered good service to the State, have been recorded 
in these pages; but their exploits, save in a few brief sentences, 
still remain unchronicled. The story of Agnew and Anderson, 
the first victims of the Moultanee outbreak, has, in some sort, 
been written by us.* To Edwardes, we believe that we have 
done justice : we are certain that we have done no more. ‘The 
very charges which have been brought against him are, in our 
estimation, but eulogies in disguise. That he was impulsive 
and over-confident ; that he shrunk from no amount of respon- 
sibility ; that he was very forgetful of regulation and routine, and 
for a subaltern officer of an army governed by the laws of seni- 
ority, was wonderfully bold and presuming, must be admitted by 
all who have made themselves familiar. with his achievements. 
But to admit this much is, after all, only to admit that he was 
young and chivalrous, and that his impulses were of that very 
kind which make the best part of the heroic character. No 
man who has constantly in his ears the hope-subduing, heart- 
chilling words, “ you have no authority to do this,” will ever 
achieve anything that is great. The greatest deeds have been 
done regardless of, perhaps in defiance of, authority. Extraor- 
dinary circumstances demand a departure from ordinary rules of 
conduct; and the fearlessness with which that departure is taken, 
is the truest measure of the greatness of the mind whose ener- 
gies are thus extraordinarily taxed. There are times and seasons 
when it becomes a man to strip himself of all accidental environ- 
ments, and to trust only to his naked manhood. Visions of army- 
lists and order-books at such times only haunt little minds. Ed- 





* The proceedings of the judicial inquiry into the circumstances attending the 
murder of these young officers, which have been published since our Article on the 
« Fall of the Sikh Empire” was written, go far to establish the correctness of the 
opinions there expressed regarding the conduct of Moolraj. In one respect, how- 
ever, we appear to have done him injustice. The evidence adduced on the trial 
docs not prove that he was a party to the indignities heaped upon Agnew’s muti- 
Jated remains, 
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wardes, in the face of an unexpected disaster threatening his 
country, ceased to be a mere Lieutenant in the Company’s army 
—he became the genius of British enterprise and British courage, 
and felt himself as free and unfettered as though he had been 
born a King. It was the abundant confidence of youth—the 
self-reliance of a bold manly nature that floated him over diffi- 
culties, which if he had doubted and dreaded, and thought of 
failure, would certainly have overwhelmed him. It was because 
with him there was “no such word as fail,” that he did the deeds 
which have made him famous. Those deeds are not to be mea- 
sured by their political results. Edwardes did not take Moultan. 
Edwardes did not crush the rebellion which spread itself over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. It is not sought to ap- 
propriate for him the laurels won by others, or to give a colour 
and complexion to his deeds that rightfully belong not to them. 
But as an episode in the great epic of the Sikh war, the story of 
young Edwardes and his Patan levies will always have a romantic 
interest of its own, and years hence will be dwelt upon in the 
written page, with all those emotions of brave-hearted sympathy 
and generous admiration, which, until the spirit of chivalry is 
extinct amongst us, such chronicles will ever excite. 

. But there are other episodes in this great epic of the conquest 
of Sikh-land little less worthy of our admiration. At this dis- 
tance, absorbed as we are with our own affairs, the leading in- 
cidents of Indian history are all that we can afford to contem- 
plate. If there be very much going on at one and the same time ; 
if stirring events are passing, over a very large surface of country, 
and the actors are many and far separated from each other, it 
will fare badly with those who are most remote and isolated, 
most out of the direct line of communication and the regular 
circle of the gazettes. There is manifest injustice in this; but 
it is the injustice of necessity. ‘The very remoteness and isola- 
tion of which we speak make the worth of the exploit. Per- 
formed under such circumstances it swells into the heroic, whilst 
in the crowded foreground, and in the broad light of day, it 
would be but commonplace military adventure. But the loss 
of present fame and immediate reward is the sure result of toil- 
ing in the background. There is no help for it. Every day 
brings its news from the grand army. Not a day’s march, a 
petty skirmish, an affair of pickets, that is not duly chronicled 
in the public prints. And then at last is fought a great battle ; 
and in good official type, and with much inevitable tautology, 
everything that has been done, or that is supposed to have been 
done, is set forth in public despatches, and the least component 
of the grand action in the foreground is made of more account 
than the chivalrous integrity of the exploit in the remote back- 
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ground. With the latter the reputation of no commander-in- 
chief is identified. Indeed, commanders-in-chief have great 
obtusity of appreciation for the achievements of aspiring captains 
and subalterns with improvised armies of their own; and so it 
happens that the commander of a regiment, or part of a regi- 
ment, a squadron of horse, or a battery of guns, acting under 
the commander-in-chief, or a small member of the staff of the 
said chief, when the hour of recognition arrives, and Brevets and 
Bath honours are to be meted out, comes in for a larger share 
of that honorary distinction so dear to every soldier’s heart, than 
the officer who, in the isolated background, has been confront- 
ing danger for months, and, unaided, unsupported, unsustained 
by friendly counsel in the hour of danger, or kindly sympathy 
in the hour of suffering, has upheld the reputation of his country, 
and furthered the interests of the State, by his own untiring per- 
sonal energy, and unfailing personal courage. 

Such, we believe, was the hard fortune cf Captain James 
Abbott of the Bengal Artillery, one of the Resident's political 
assistants. ‘The Hazara country, which lies to the north-west 
of the Sikh dominions, between the Jhelum and the Indus, had 
originally formed part of that territory, which, by the treaty of 
Lahore, the British Government had purchased from the Sikh 
Durbar, and sold to Golab Singh; but by subsequent arrange- 
ments the province had been re-transferred to Lahore; and 
though the day of transition was looked forward to with some 
anxiety by the British authorities, there were those who antici- 
pated the best results from the change. Among these was 
Captain Abbott, whom, in June 1847, the Resident described as 
“eloquent on the advantages of the exchange of territory.” The 
transfer took place under the auspices of that officer; but it 
was some time before the condition of the Hazara ceased to 
cause anxiety at the Residency. The couutry itself is a rugged, 
mountainous, and barren country ; and something of the rugged 
character of the country was stamped upon the tribes that in- 
fested it. One of the mountain clans had come down, murdering 
and depredating in its way; and the chiefs had openly declared 
their intention of pursuing the same tumultuous course, unless 
their jagheers were increased. It was thought at one time that 
it might be necessary to make a severe example of this tribe; 
and as the Hazara country was well supplied with Sikh troops 
there would have been no difficulty in chastising the people. At 
a later period the aid of the people was sought to keep those very 
Sikh soldiers in check. 

Sirdar Chuttur Sing, Attareewallah, was appointed governor 
of Hazara. This man, the father of Shere Singh and other 
chiefs of some influence, was old and infirm, and at the British 
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Residency held of no great account. It was generally conceived, 
indeed, by the authorities that the father derived his importance 
from the son, rather than that the son derived it from the father. 
When it was proposed to promote Chuttur Singh to the dignity 
of a Rajah, he declined the honour in favour of Shere Singh. 
“‘T was surprised,” wrote the Resident, “but not displeased at 
the proposal; for Shere Singh is active and energetic, whilst 
his father is in bad health.” It was thought then, that all this 
energy and activity would be exerted in support of the Lahore 
Durbar and the British alliance. The daughter of the old, and 
the sister of the younger chief, was the betrothed of the Maharajah; 
and the loyalty of the Attareewallah family was held to he of 
the first water. 

The proceedings of Captain Abbott in the Hazara country 
seemed to give general satisfaction both to the people and to the 
authorities. “ Captain Abbott is going on judiciously, and will, 
I doubt not, soon tranquillize his charge,” wrote the Resident in 
November. “He has completed three forts, and is daily re- 
ceiving the visits of Chiefs and Zemindars hitherto recusant.” 
Some of the tribes who had been most tumultuous and most 
refractory, came in and made their obeisance. At the end of 
1847, the Resident wrote, “ Captain Abbott reports the boundary 
of Hazara as all but complete. He has finished the settlement 
of the revenue, and the people seem highly pleased with his 
arrangements.” And again, in January 1848, “ Maharajah 
Golab Singh had full 10,000 men in the Hazara, and the 
whole country was in arms against him. Captain Abbott has 
not half the number, and yet has completely pacified it. The 
one is infinitely more alien in religion, habits, and feelings than 
the other to the people, and yet the results of the change of 
men and measures is prodigious ; and thus, though no one can 
dream of doing without troops, it must be admitted that man- 
kind are as much ruled and kept in obedience by moral as by 
physical influence. A Sikh force plundering and oppressing the 
people, and one under discipline and good order, must make a 
vast difference.” But there was a still greater difference soon 
to be discernible—the difference between a force willing to sup- 
port the constituted authorities, and one eager to throw off their 
allegiance, to violate treaties, and to erect a front of bold rebel- 
lion. The favourable appearances indicated above were not of 
very long continuance. 

These appearances, however, were at no time more favourable 
than in the spring of 1848. In March the acting Resident wrote 
to Government—* The country of Hazara secms perfectly tran- 
quil. The judicious measures of Captain Abbott, the considerate 
treatment of Sirdar Chuttur Singh, the Nazim, and the comple- 
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tion of the light assessment, have worked wonders among its tur- 
bulent inhabitants. It remains but to reduce the expense of 
the local establishments to render the arrangements for Hazara 
complete.” The next paragraph of this letter commences with 
the words—* Everything is quiet in Mooltan.” In the course 
of the following month every thing became wnquiet in Mooltan ; 
and it then appeared how very incomplete were all the arrange- 
ments in Hazara. A few short weeks and the cheering picture 
of peace and tranquillity became one of excitement and unrest. 
Moolraj raised the standard of insurrection ; Captain Abbott, in 
his distant Hazara province, found himself surrounded by traitors, 
the Nazim at their head; and the Resident wrote to Lieutenant 
Edwardes—“ The whole Sikh army is faithless to the Maharajah.” 

Early in June, the Sikh regiments in Hazara, represented as 
so loyal and quietly disposed, began to desert to Moolraj. ‘The 
position of Captain Abbott from that time became one of immi- 
nent peril. ‘There were other officers too, at isolated posts, no 
less encompassed by peril. “ It is painful to think,” wrote 
Lieutenant Edwardes, the last man in the army to magnify dan- 
ger, “ what the consequences may be to Lieutenant ‘Taylor in 
Bunnoo, Major Lawrence and Lieutenant Nicholson in Peshawur, 
and Captain Abbott in Hazara. You (the Resident) are, of 
course, the best judge of the propriety of keeping these officers 
any longer at their posts, but in the territory of which I have 
charge, I conceive it to be my immediate duty to extricate my 
junior and assistant Lieutenant ‘Taylor from the meshes of the 
army in Bunnoo.” ‘To estimate aright the perils which beset 
these detached officers, it must be borne in mind that in the dis- 
tricts referred to by Lieutenant Edwardes the greater part of the 
Sikh army was posted. It had been the boasted policy of the 
British authorities at Lahore to remove the Sikh regiments to a 
distance from the capital; and Bunnoo, Peshawur, and Hazara, 
were, in the words of the acting Resident, Mr. John Lawrence, 
regarded as “ outlets for the emergencies of the Sikh soldiery.” 
We have nothing to say against this policy; nor are we compe- 
tent to attach the precise meaning intended to the Resident's 
words. We are now only illustrating the nature of the perils which 
surrounded the solitary British ofticers posted in these remote pro- 
vinces—far away from all support and assistance-—surrounded 
by treachery and disaffection ; by open enemies anil false friends. 
The British troops were mainly at Lahore. The bulk of the 
Sikh army was at Peshawur, Bunnoo, and Hazara, where a 
handful of British officers, at a distance from one another, vainly 
endeavoured to check the progress of disaffection ; and when ail 
other means had failed, and it became necessary to oppose vio- 
lence to violence, strove to excite the Mussulman population by 
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which they were surrounded, against the Sikh soldiery, and to 
crush the rebellion which they could not otherwise arrest. 

Captain Abbott had for some time been mistrustful of the 
fidelity of the Nazim of Hazara. He had seen enough to raise a 
suspicion in his mind that, in spite of family connexions, the old 
chief was a wily and dangerous plotter. ‘This, however, was not 
equally apparent at Lahore; and Sir Frederick Currie believed 
that whatever bad feeling might have evinced itself in the con- 
duct of Chuttur Singh, it was mainly, if not wholly, attributable 
to provocation received from Captain Abbott. That officer, in- 
deed, was regarded as an alarmist ; his reports were laid to the 
account of a romantic and excitable temperament; his sus- 
picions were held to be the cause rather than the effect of the hos- 
tile attitude assumed by Chuttur Singh; and the old Sirdar was 
condoled with as a very respectable personage, greatly maligned 
and most despitefully entreated by a very flighty British officer, 
who ought to have known better than to have suspected the in- 
tegrity of the father-in-law of the Maharajah of the Punjab. 

Now, it is very true that the cast of Captain Abbott’s mind 
is essentially imaginative. It is fairly reflected in the curiously 
interesting narrative of his mission to Khiva, and his subsequent 
hazardous journey to St. Petersburgh. ‘There is nothing in 
fiction more romantic than the adventures which befell him 
among the Kuzzauks; and nothing more singularly idiosyncra- 
tical than his manner of narrating them. This mission to Khiva 
is strictly an incident of the great Central-Asian romance. It 
is on many accounts a very honourable incident. The personal 
conduct of Captain Abbott himself-—his integrity—his humanity 
—his chivalrous courage in action—his patience and resignation 
in suftering,—are not the least of its creditable features. To the 
most disastrous of his adventures we must briefly allude, in il- 
lustration both of the character of the man and the antecedents 
of his life. His little party was attacked one night on the shores 
of the Caspian by a gang of Kuzzauk robbers, who wounded 
and left him for dead upon the ground. The struggle is thus 
detailed in his “ Narrative :”— 


* All was confusion; but the darkness was so great that I could 
distinguish nothing but moving figures—whether servants or robbers 
I knew not. My finger was upon the trigger of my pistol; but I 
dared not fire, lest I should kill my own people. Suddenly I was 
struck from the rear by three clubs falling together. I staggered ; 
but the clubs being of willow I did not fall, until the blows were the 
next instant repeated, and I was prostrated, though without losing 
my pistol. I sprung to my feet; but the Kuzzauks who were stand- 
ing over me instantly struck me to the earth, and one of their clubs 
falling upon my arm struck the pistol out of my hand. I believe I 
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was stunned for the moment. When I recovered, having still my 
sabre at my side, I laid hand upon it, and had reached my knee and 
right foot, when several clubs took effect and stretched me on my 
back, and two Kuzzauks threw themselves upon me, the one seizing 
my sabre, and endeavouring to wrench it, belt and all, from my 
body ; the other trying to tear away the Emperor’ 8 jewelled dagger, 
bound in my girdle ; a third, with a light club, showered blows from 
behind upon my head and shoulders. ‘The struggles of the plunderers 
recalled me to consciousness, which previously was almost lost. Their 
tugs at my girdle assisted the strength still left me; I suddenly sate 
up, and drawing my own dagger, stabbed, at the junction of the 
throat and thorax, the Kuzzauk in front of me. The mad exultation 
of that moment is indescribable. He fell; and I was turning upon 
the others, when I saw the arm of a fourth raised to strike me with 
some weapon. I raised my dagger to guard my head. The sabre fell 
upon my hand, severing two fingers, disjointing the thumb, and shat- 
tering the solid ivory handle of the dagger. Other blows of clubs, 
from the rear, stretched me again upon my back, no longer able to 
move. I know not whether I lost my senses; but if so, when they 
returned they were clear as the noon-day. My right hand was 
numbed, but I knew not the extent of damage, and tried to rise. The 
slightest motion of the head produced vertigo, and my limbs were 
quite powerless, the flesh being in fact beaten to a jelly; but when- 
ever I lay still, the clearness of all my faculties returned upon a mind 
as calm as I had ever known it.” 


Many a weary day and painful night, lying in the Kuzzauk 
tents, he expected and prepared for a violent death. All he de- 
sired and prayed for was that the instrument might do its work 
cleanly and well. “I never could reconcile myself,” he writes, 
“to the shape in which death was ever threatening—namely, 
the crushing together of the brain beneath the hatchet of Ahris 
Mahtoor.” — And again— 

**T lay down to rest this night in the conviction that I should never 
rise again. I even adjusted my throat so that the death-stroke might 
not awaken me. It had always seemed to me that the venom of 
death’s sting was the want of resolution to die—the last despairing 
struggle. As in the case of one whom an infant could disable by a 
touch upon the mangled and inflamed hand, any such strife must be 
utterly hopeless, I had from the first resolved to suffer without a 
struggle. Day and night I kept jealously before my eyes the image of 
death, and made myself familiar with his every form, and endeavoured 
to harden the imagination to all those particulars from which it na- 
turally shrinks.” 


For a time these greater griefs swallowed up the sintiedl and he 


* But they never oniiel up his nte concern for the servants eke shared 
his adventures, and whose sufferings always seemed to afflict him more than his 
own ; an honourable trait of character equally conspicuous in poor Arthur Conolly, 
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thought not of his maimed and crippled condition. The loss 
of my hand,” he writes, “ was for the time absorbed in the pros- 
pect of death, a state in which the circumstance signified nothing. 
Afterwards, when hope revived, it became a most bitter and 
humiliating thought to one, who from his childhood had loved 
every species of romantic adventure, and had often trusted to 
that hand in the extremest emergency.” And further on still 
more despondingly :—“ On earth I saw but dishonour—the 
failure of my brightest hopes, my most ardent anticipations. I 
was a crippled wretch, no longer a match, with equal arms, for 
achild. ‘The hand I had lost had been to me only next in value 
to my eye-sight. It was expert in a hundred arts which the 
other never could be taught. The pen, the pencil, the sword, 
the pistol, the bow, the spear, the mechanic’s tool; all these must 
now be forgone, or touched with the faltering art of a beginner, 
at a period of life too late for instruction. The bitterness of such 
thoughts cannot be expressed by words.” 

But in spite of these gloomy forebodings, Captain Abbott 
lived to earn new laurels upon another field of enterprise. Escap- 
ing from the hands of the Kuzzauks, he reached St. Petersburgh, 
and subsequently London, in safety, crippled in his right hand, 
but otherwise sound in body, full of heart and hope, and even 





who, in his wretched dungeon at Bokhara, and in the near prospect of death, evineed 
the liveliest solicitude for the future wellbeing of his attendants. Among other 
disasters which befell Captain Abbott’s servants, was one which is so amusingly 
narrated in the following passage, that we cannot forbear quoting it in illustration 
of the more sunny side of Captain Abbott’s character. He has a laugh ready at 
times, and in season is “a fellow of infinite humour :”_“ I was one day inquiring 
of Nizaum how he had disposed of the gold I had given him : ¢ O,’ he replied, ¢ 1 
have eaten it.’ I supposed, of course, he was speaking figuratively; for it is a com- 
mon phrase—‘ I eat so much a month,’ that is, such is my expenditure; but I 
could not imagine how he could have spent even one gold piece in a Kuzzauk tent. 
I found, however, that he was expressing himself literally; that the night after the 
distribution, he and the other servants had deliberately swallowed all their gold 
ducats—Summud Khan twenty-six, and Nizaum fifteen. Now these ducats were 
quite as sharp-edged as the knife with which my finger had been amputated, and 
the milk diet upon which we were suddenly placed seemed to render their extrica- 
tion quite hopeless. Summud Khan, not content with bolting twenty-six ducats, 
had commenced upon the tillahs, which are nearly twice as large, and have a rough 
saw edge. Most fortunately, the very first he tried stuck fast in his throat, like a 
Russian proper name, and the noise he made in coughing it up nearly led to the 
discovery of his diet, the consequence of which would have been the instant opening 
of his bread-basket, by insertion of a Kuzzauk knife. He was therefore deterred 
from any further attemp!s upon the tillahs; indeed, he might just as safely have 
bolted a gross of circular saws. 1 was horrified when I discovered the truth, for 
it seemed searcely possible that any of them should recover. I searched for some 
pills, which had escaped the plunderers, and administered them forthwith, but they 
had not the slightest effect upon persons confined exclusively to a milk diet. I would 
have given something to have seen my people gravely and deliberately bolting 
dueats, like cranes drinking at a plate. The best of it was, that Yakoob, the Meer 
a Khor, not relishing the operation, had got Hajji to swallow his for him, an ar- 
rangement which led subsequently to a curious dispute, quite worthy of the Court 
of Chancery.” 
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with that mutilated member good for some service still. “ An 
accident,” says an Indian writer—“ one of those annual acci- 
dents which fill the royal quiver with princely arrows—alone 
deprived him of the honours which were subsequently bestowed 
upon another—a brother officer who followed in the ways which 
Abbott had made ready before him; and it is not one of the least 
noble traits of the latter’s character, that he never regarded his 
successor with envy, but rejoiced in his superior success.”* Ie 
has won, indeed, his spurs twice over; but he has little but his 
integrity to wrap himself round with—and happily no one knows 
better the comfort of such a cloak. 

We have said that Captain Abbott unquestionably is of an 
imaginative and romantic cast of mind; but there is too much 
before the public now to give any shelter to the suspicion that 
the treachery of Chuttur Singh existed rather in the imagination 
of the British officer than in the heart of the old Sirdar. Sir 
Frederick Currie complained with some acerbity of the unwar- 
rantable suspicions of Captain Abbott, and the general absence 
of friendly feeling which he had evinced in all his transactions 
with Chuttur Singh; but the Governor-General seemed by no 
means disposed to endorse the complaints of the Resident. Cer- 
tain it is, that whatever may have been the case in the spring, 
the summer saw the rebellion of Chuttur Singh and the Sikh 
troops in the Hazara country wrought into a state of full matu- 
rity. One need not now go about to demonstrate how that eg¢ 
was hatched. There is a more natural process to which the 
result is to be traced than to the steam-power of Captain Abbott's 
romance. Whiatever romance, too, there may have been—and 
the circumstances by which he was surrounded were truly of a 
most romantic character—there was no nervous anxiety, no rest- 
less appreliension of coming danger, to unnerve the arm or to 
confuse the brain of the solitary British officer, who, in his de- 
tached and dangerous position, chafed at the irresolution which 
pervaded the counsels of Lahore, and yearned for an opportunity 
to strike a blow at the rebellion which was gathering strength 
from immunity and rioting without control. 

Nothing is more contagious than rebellion. It was only in 
the nature of things that the Khalsa troops in the Hazara coun- 
try should have sought a fitting opportunity of joining the in- 
surgent body, from whose successful operations they anticipated 
the restoration of their lost independence. Was it not plainly 
the duty of Captain Abbott to watch, with extreme suspicion, the 


* Calcutta Review. Lieutenant Richmond Shakespear, an officcr of the same 
regiment—the Bengal Artillery—who glided with comparative ease over the same 
line of country, was, on reaching England, knighted by her Majesty. Abbott was 
compelled to return to India before he could appear at the foot of the Throne, 
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movements of a force, exposed on the one side to such tempta- 
tions, and on the other, bound to loyalty and peace by such very 
slender ties? The irruption into the lower country of the Ha- 
zara force would have been a political evil of the first magnitude. 
It was believed, that one portion of it was to have joined the 
rebellion of Moolraj; and the other, to have moved down upon 
Lahore, to have seized the person of the Maharajah, and with 
that tower of strength, the king’s name, to have declared a 
national war against the British invaders. The disasters which 
have befallen us in strange countries, have not hitherto resulted 
from over-caution, but from over-security. We have erred on 
the side of confidence—not of mistrust; and have seen only 
friendship and truth, where bitter enmity and black-hearted 
treachery really lay lurking around us. “I am of opinion,” 
wrote Major Lawrence, from Peshawur, and he was in a better 
position there to form a correct estimate of Captain Abbott’s 
conduct than was Sir Frederick Currie at Lahore, “ that the 
present collision has arisen from Captain Abbott’s anxiety to pre- 
vent the troops in Hazara from deserting their posts, and pro- 
ceeding to join Moolraj at Mooltan; in which design, he had rea- 
son to believe, they were aided and instigated by the Nazim 
Sirdar, Chuttur Singh, and Attaree. Captain Abbott natu- 


rally supposed that the movement of such a body of Khalsas 
once commenced, would operate upon all the troops on this side 
of the Jhelum and Indus, and place the British functionaries in 
a most critical position, as well as endanger the integrity of the 
empire. * * * Jam told, and my 2 gpa confirms it, that 


whatever be the disposition of the Sirdar towards us, his confi- 
dential advisers are notoriously disaffected, corrupt, and profli- 
gate, and that he holds them in little check. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not to be wondered at that on the Pukli brigade 
manifesting a disposition to quit its post, contrary to the repeat- 
edly expressed orders of Captain Abbott, he should have taken 
the only means in his power to prevent them, by calling on the 
people of the country to —_ the movement.” 

The murder of Colonel Canora by the Sikh troops brought 
matters to a crisis. Even the Resident then seemed no longer 
disposed to believe in the fidelity of Chuttur Singh ; for the act, 
whether sanctioned or not by the Sirdar, was one that seemed 
irretrievably to commit him, as the murder of Agnew and An- 
derson had involved Moolraj at Mooltan. It still remains a 
moot point whether Chuttur Singh or Captain Abbott was act- 
ing on the defensive. We cannot devote more space to an at- 
tempt to disentangle it. Captain Abbott, who had established 
an extraordinary influence over the minds of the armed tribes 
by whom he was surrounded, who was beloved—nay, almost wor- 
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shipped by the people, as a model of justice and humanity, and 
a type of the truest heroism—did not appeal to them in vain. 
They rose up at the call of that solitary Englishman, and soon 
the country was bristling with armed mountaineers. Chuttur 
Singh was appalled at this movement. He believed that Captain 
Abbott was bent upon the annihilation of himself and the Khalsa 
army in Hazara; and Captain Abbott was bent upon annihilat- 
ing it, rather than that it should move down on Lahore. 

It is alleged, that it was only in self-defence that Chuttur Singh 
resorted to the measures which ended in the murder of Colonel 
Canora. Dreading the attacks of the armed people, he directed 
his guns to be moved into a good position for defence. The Ame- 
rican commandant, Canora, refused obedience to the mandate, un- 
less backed by Captain Abbott; and he perished at his guns. From 
this time, the breach became irreconcilable. The two parties 
were in open antagonism with each other ; and the future seemed 
to disclose nothing but a necessity to fight it out. Chuttur Singh 
prepared at once for the struggle. He wrote to Shere Singh at 
Mooltan, announcing what had occurred, and exhorting him to 
be ready for action. To another son, Golab Singh, at Lahore, 
he wrote directions to hasten from the capital, and to join him 
without delay. To the Maharajah of Cashmere, and to others, 
he appealed for assistance; and was evidently, even whilst pro- 
fessing his anxiety to bring affairs to an amicable adjustment, 
conscious that there was little hope of any other solution of the 
difficulties that surrounded him than a resort to arms. 

There was an outward attempt to patch up the difference 
between Chuttur Singh and Captain Abbott; but it must have 
been seen from the first, that the mission of Jhunda Singh was 
a mere show. ‘Their wounds were not to be so healed over. 
“They stood aloof, the scars remaining.” The disaffection of 
the father-in-law of the Maharajah was awkward and inconve- 
nient; but it was a fact. It was not a pleasant article of faith ; 
but as the thing existed, there was little use in persisting in un- 
belief. “Sirdar Jhunda Singh,” in the simple words of the 
Governor-General, “turned out as great a traitor as Chuttur 
Singh ;” and though another party was despatched to take his 
place, all hope of an adjustment had long been at an end. 

On the 17th of August, Captain Abbott wrote to the Resi- 
dent, that he had at length determined to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the mutinous brigade :— 

* Day and night,” he said, “ the subject pressed upon my mind ; 
but when at length I received your distinct instruction to take advan- 
tage of the hatred of the people for the Sikhs, and destroy the brigade, 
should it attempt to escape from its cantonments, all my scruples were 
allayed, and I prepared to carry out my duty at any cost. How ardu- 
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ous was that duty I cannot easily describe. The Sikh brigade, sup - 
plied with carriage and ready to march at one hour’s notice, lay at 
the distance of two long marches from my station. ‘The only defile 
in which it could be assailed with any reasonable hope of success, 
could be passed by it in a single march, and was one march from my 
post. * * * Upto the very moment of march I could make no 
arrangements to intercept them on the road ; I could not depend upon 
being joined by above 500 of the armed peasantry. My own guard 
did not at that time exceed 100 men, and there were 80 Sikh sepoys 
with me, who would certainly take part with their comrades. The 
instant of attacking the mutinous brigade would place me at war with 
the whole Sikh army—a war which I had no funds to support, the 
revenue having already been paid into the Nazim’s hands. But my 
duty had been prescribed, and I lived upon the watch to carry it out 
to the uttermost.” 

With this view, he dismissed half of his Sikh escort, raised 
the number of his guard, assembled the Hazara chiefs, called 
upon them by the memory of their murdered parents, friends, 
and relatives, to rise and aid him in destroying the Sikh forces 
in detail, and moving to the nearer vicinity of Huzzepore, re- 
cruited his finances from the treasury of that place, and gradu- 
ally increased his levies from among the bravest and most faithful 
of the tribes. 

On the 20th of August, as he was mustering his recruits, news 
was brought to Captain Abbott that the Sikh brigade had com- 
menced its march. Leaping at once to the conclusion that the 
intelligence was correct, without a moment’s delay, without even 
revisiting his tent, he marched off with his levies to seize the 
passes before tle enemy could occupy them. “ A fiery march 
of thirty miles secured this object.” But the Sikh detachment 
had not moved. It was not long, however, before authentic in- 
telligence arrived that Chuttur Singh had marched upon Hus- 
san Abdal, where Captain Nicholson was posted. In an hour, 
Abbott was in motion again with his levies. “ We marched,” 
he wrote, “ under a burning August sun, forty miles, and halted 
three miles on the right rear of the Sikh army.” TI have 
neither table, chair, nor tent,” he added; “ my ink is nearly 
dried up by the intense heat.” Moving up, on the following 
day, his recruits to within a mile of the Sikh army, he “ prepared 
for severe measures with Chuttur Singh’s force ;” but negotia- 
tions were opened with Captain Nicholson, and whilst these were 
proceeding, Abbott reluctantly consented to withdraw his levies 
to a distance. On the evening of the 26th, the son of Chuttur 
Singh was in the camp of the former officer negotiating terms 
for the Sirdar; and Captain Abbott, chafing under the necessity 
of inactivity at such a time, was watching the result with intense 
anxiety, and not without some suspicion that treachery was brew- 
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ing. His suspicions were soon confirmed. He could discern, 
from the position that he had taken up, that the old chief’s camp 
was astir. A party of Sikh horsemen was seen galloping from 
that quarter, and it was obvious that the force was about to move. 
Captain Abbott, who was never long in making up his mind 
what to do, and never long in doing it after he had made up his 
mind, at once resolved to dispute the progress of the insurgents. 


‘“‘Timmediately,” he wrote to the Resident at Lahore, “ got together 
my levies with all possible speed, and hastened to the Moti Ravine, in 
the hope of occupying it in time to dispute their passage; but the 
Mussulmans, who observe the fast rigidly, were gasping through thirst. 
I, however, halted for a moment, and encouraged each separate Gole, 
showing them that night was favourable to their cause, that the fire 
of the guns would be harmless, and the sabre master of the ravine ; 
and they pursued their way in light spirits. On approaching the 
ravine, 1 perceived, through the twilight, two dark masses, which ap- 
peared to be elephants, and, thinking to catch those animals with the 
guns upon their backs, made a dash at them with my cavalry. The 
howitzers, however, were loaded and in position, and opened a fire 
which swept the whole line of my approach, so that I was obliged to 
draw the horsemen off to the right, under cover of the village, and 
to one of the recesses of the Moti Ravine. I then returned to look 
after the foot, which had wholly disappeared, having dived into a 
small ravine when first the artillery opened upon it. In the darkness 
of the night it was long before I could discover a single Gole, and 
very long ere any considerable portion could be thrown into the 
ravine. I saw, with feclings of extreme impatience, a long column 
of dust, indicating that much of the Sikh force had already passed 
over, and by the time that, having entered the ravine, I had pene- 
trated down it to the gun-road, not a straggler was left on the farther 
side. I tried to rally my people to an attack with the sabre, but either 
they had been bribed to remain inactive, or their fears made them so, 
for neither encouragement nor taunt could persuade more than a 
handful to follow the Sikh march along the ravine, which, for half a 
mile, ran parallel to it. I then, after many fruitless attempts to in- 
spire confidence, ordered the horse out of the ravine, that we might 
unite with Captain Nicholson’s camp.” 


It would be difficult to conceive any more mortifying circum- 
stances than those by which Captain Abbott thus unexpectedly 
found himself environed. He had improvised a force, in an hour 
of pressing danger, believing that he could rely upon his new levies, 
Ile had made with them two long forced marches under a fiery 
August sun; he had come up with the enemy; he had been 
arrested by a show of negotiations, at a time when confident of 
success he was eager to fling himself upon them; he had watched 
their camp with intense anxiety—had assured himself of their 
treachery ; and, as the shades of night were thickening the gloom 
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of the ravines, had made a dashing movement to intercept their 
progress—only to find that he was surrounded by traitors and 
cowards. The temper of a man is tried indeed when he finds 
himself the only European soldier among hordes of barbarians, 
speaking a different language, following a different creed, serving 
a different master, moved by different impulses, and aiming at 
different objects. It is this segregation from all the solace of 
sympathy, and the support of mutual counsel—this absolute ne- 
cessity of entire self-reliance—thag calls forth the strength of a 
inan’s nature, and shows of what stuff he is made. 

On the morning of the 27th, Captain Abbott and Captain 
Nicholson fell back upon Hussan-Abdul, with intent of covering 
Attock, upon which place it seemed probable that the insurgents 
would advance. It was obvious that they had no power of re- 
sisting Chuttur Singh in the field. Their levies were not true 
tothem. Lefore regular troops these armed peasants were of little 
use in the hour of need. In this extremity it was determined 
that Captain Abbott should place himself on the defensive at Nara, 
and that Captain Nicholson should throw himself into Attock. - 

The interest of the narrative here diverges into three different 
paths. The positions of Captain Abbott at Nara, of Major Law- 
rence at Peshawur, and of Lieutenant Herbert, who, after a day 
or two, relieved Captain Nicholson at Attock,* were all equally 
perilous. The Khalsa regiments were either in open revolt or 
on the very verge of rebellion; and the Afghans were prepared, 
however inharmonious the combination, to make common cause 
with the Sikhs. <A leader of greater ability and enterprise than 
the old and feeble Chuttur Singh would have brought matters 
speedily to a crisis; but he appears to have been irresolute and 
apprehensive—to have thrown away many opportunities, and to 
have wasted much good time.  Chuttur Singh’s proceedings,” 
wrote the Governor-General, in October, “ are very unaccount- 
able, and at present exhibit a great want of energy .... He 
marches and countermarches from place to place in the upper 
portion of the Sindh Saugur Doab, without seeming to be able 
to come to any decision as to what course he should pursue.” 
But what the old chief did not accomplish, time and circumstance 
did for him. It was in the nature of things that rebellion should 
grow apace throughout that infelicitous autumn. It needed no 

* Captain Nicholson remained in the neighbourhood watching the movements, 
threatening the rear and flanks of Chuttur Singh, and prepared, if Attock were 
besieged, to throw himself into the place, and to assist Lieutenant Herbert. The 
gallantry and energy of this officer were conspicuous throughout the rebellion. It 
is mortifying to us to be compelled, by the limited space at our command, to pass 
over so cursorily the services of this officer and Lieutenant Taylor. For the same 
renson we are compelled to omit the notice, which the services of Lieutenants Pol- 
Jock and Hodson well merit from every historian of the Sikh campaigns. 
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fomenting from without; the elements of expansion were within. 
Attock was in a state of siege; Bunnoo had burst into revolt ; 
and Peshawur was soon in a blaze. 

Captain Abbott continued to hold his own at Nara,* confident 
of success and eager for the affray. “Captain Abbott,” wrote the 
Resident early in October, “ writes of expecting that the Sirdar 
will attack his position at Nara; and he seems confident that if 
the Sirdar does so, he can repulse him with heavy loss. He, 
moreover, says, that if the Sirdar is defeated in the attack, the 
rebellion will be at an end.” It was not long before an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of exchanging compliments with his old 
enemy. About the middle of October, Chuttur Singh with six 
regiments, some cavalry and guns, moved up to the relief of 
Simulkund, in which was a detachment of Sikh troops which 
had declared in favour of the insurgents. As it was impossible 
to prevent the relief of the place, Captain Abbott had offered 
safe-conduct to the garrison; but the offer had been declined, 
and it was suspected, therefore, that the object of Chuttur Singh 
was, after relieving Simulkund, which lies at the foot of the hills, 
to ascend the mountain on which the British officer was posted 
with his levies. The garrison having evacuated and fired the 
fort, joined the relieving army. But the attempt to carry the 
hill was unsuccessful. Captain Abbott disputed their progress 
mantully from rock to rock and from bush to bush, until, greatly 
as the Sikhs outmatched him in numbers, they turned back and 
retreated. “ Could I have persuaded my reserve,” he wrote 2 
few days afterwards, “to charge sword in hand, the retreat 
might have been converted into a rout. But my exhortations 
were so coldly received that I desisted.” It was the misfortune 
of Captain Abbott that he was never supported. The men 
whom he commanded were wholly unworthy of such a leader. 
Chuttur Singh moved off towards Attock. “ The report of his 
purpose,” wrote Captain Abbott, “ to force his way to Torbaila 
was strong, so that 1 have had my people under arms to resist 
him. He could not reach Torbaila without heavy loss. I have 
been the last three days without shelter, and without chair or 
table, watching the enemy.” 

And here we must leave this stout-hearted soldier whilst for 
a little space we dwell upon the achievements of another of that 
little band of detached “ politicals.” Lieutenant Herbert, a 
young officer of the Bengal infantry, had been despatched to 
Attock, at the beginning of September. In the preceding 
month, Captain Nicholson had thrown supplies into the fort, 
and turned out a portion of the Sikh garrison, replacing them 





* Misprinted “ Dhara” in our last Number—p. 656, 
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by a body of Patans,—a movement of great importance, as 
securing, for a time, that important position, which otherwise 
would have fallen even then into the hands of the insur- 
gents. When, at the end of the month, he threw himself again 
into the fort, expecting the immediate advance of Chuttur 
Singh, he contemplated the expulsion of the remainder of the 
Sikhs, and wrote to Major Lawrence for some reinforcements of 
Patans, adding in every letter, “ Cannot you send Herbert or 
Bowie?” Major Lawrence immediately despatched the former 
officer to Attock ; and 600 Patans were sent to reinforce the gar- 
rison. Lieutenant Herbert reached Attock on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. On that day, Captain Nicholson wrote to Major Law- 
rence,—“ There are now three monthis’ supplies in the fort ; there 
is no deficiency of ammunition either; and with a trustworthy 
garrison of 800 or 1000 men, there is no reason why it should 
not hold out whilst the provisions last. I have placed the guns 
in position, and am having the ammunition stored. I have not 
turned out any of the garrison; but I have made arrangements 
so that it can be easily effected, if ever necessary.” From this 
time, up to the beginning of November, we gather little or no- 
thing from the Blue Book relative to the position of Lieutenant 
Herbert. On the 5th of that month, the young European com- 
mandant wrote to the Resident at Lahore,—“ I wrote to you yes- 
terday an account of my Patans having solemnly sworn on the 
Koran to remain true to the British Government, as represented 
by me, and hold out the fortress to their best. I this morning 
gave them the written promise of protection and reward to them- 
selves and families, and of punishment to those of the enemies, 
who join the rebels, which they asked for in return.” “ God 
grant,” he added, “ I may be abie to hold out until succours 
arrive!” The Peshawur troops had, by this time, broken out 
into open revolt, and joined the rebellion of Chuttur Singh ; 
and it was apprehended that a vigorous effort would be made by 
the insurgents to reduce Attock, if Lieutenant Herbert could 
not be induced to cede it, and the garrison could not be cor- 
rupted. Major Lawrence, then a prisoner in the hands of Chut- 
tur Singh, to whom he had been given up by Sooltan Mahomed, 
wrote on the 13th of November, to Lieutenant Herbert, say- 
ing,—“ The Sirdar sent to me this morning to say, that he is 
most anxious to save the shedding of blood; and therefore hopes 
that I will tell you, that he knows, under the circumstances of 
your position, having no men on whom you can depend, and 
ae more than 100 having deserted, you have no chance of 
holding Attock till relieved by our troops, and that he recom- 
mends you either joining us, or withdrawing as best you can. 
He even promises that you and the Nizam-ood-dowlah Maho- 
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med Oosman Khan, shall be conveyed in safety at once to 
Lahore.” At the same time, Chuttur Singh himself wrote to 
Lieutenant Herbert, exhorting him to leave Attock, and offer- 
ing him safe-conduct ; but the young British officer was to be 
seduced by no such promises of safety. “ Deeming the defence 
of this post of great importance,” he wrote to the Resident, et | 
have taken upon myself the responsibility of offering large re- 
wards to the garrison should they prove faithful to the last. I 
received a letter from Chuttur Singh, advising me to leave At- 
tock, and place myself in his power ; promising to treat me with 
every respect. J replied, that I had no intention of quitting the 
fort, until I received orders from Maharajah Dhulleep Singh and 
yourself.” And again, on the same day, he wrote to Major 
Lawrence, “ with regard to my own position, J am perfectly con- 
Jfident that, with the help of God, I can hold out Attock for a length 
of time. I have a strong garrison of Mahomedans, inimical to 
the very name of the Sikhs, at whose hands they have suffered 
severely, and who have all sworn upon the Koran to stand firm 
by me to the last.” By this time operations had commenced 
against Attock. The enemy had opened their batteries, and been 
answered from the fort. Nothing could have been more gallant 
than the defence ; but it was plainly an ineffectual str ugele. The 
elements of failure were within. The garrison was not loyal. 
Their Koran oaths did not bind them. Already had it be- 
come too plain throughout the country that Mussulman fidelity, 
based upon hatred to > the Sikhs, was but a mere delusion. Mus- 
sulmans and Sikhs were now banding together. “ By a letter 
from Lieutenant Herbert, dated the 6th December, ” wrote the 
Governor-General to the Secret Committee, “I regret to inform 
you that his tenure of the fort of Attock had become very pre- 
carious. J{e had been blockaded for twenty-seven days, and his 
troops were showing strong symptoms of insubordination.” Two 
days before Lieutenant Herbert had written to Lieutenant 
Taylor, who by his energy and gallantry in the Bunnoo country, 
had shown that he was made of as good stuff as the heroes 
of Peshawur, Attock, and Hazara, “ The minds of my men 
are much shaken, and serious symptoms of insubordination have 
shown themselves; these have for a time been set to rights, but 
every day increases my difficulties, and I cannot answer for keep- 
ing them together from day to day. It is not physical force, but 
treachery and stratagem, I have to fear. No effort will, I ex- 
pect, be spared by the Barukzyes to excite the former among 
my people, and their probability o of success is too great.” 

From that time the danger of the brave-hearted young soldier's 
position, shut up in that ‘beleaguered fort, enmity without and 
treachery within, grew every day more imminent, His artillery- 
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men were rapidly deserting ; the remainder were clamouring for 
their pay. ‘The treasury was nearly empty. Outside the fort 
the enemy were increasing in numbers and their efforts becoming 
more vigorous. They had attempted to burn the gates of the 
fort, and had moved up their heavy guns. It was reported that 
Dost Mahomed was coming down to direct operations in person, 
and the Mussulman commander of the beleaguered force declared 
his conviction, that if the Afghans appeared before the fort the 
garrison would desert in a body. Succours had long been ex- 
pected; but weeks and weeks passed away and there appeared 
to be no hope of assistance. The brave young officer saw that 
human strength could no longer avail him. “ ‘The Almighty,” 
he wrote, “ has, in his great mercy, permitted of my holding the 
fort now for forty days, and on him | hope that I may be able to 
do so longer, but, humanly speaking, it would appear almost 
impossible, and I therefore, with all humility, earnestly beg that 
you will do your utmost to induce his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief to hasten the advance of the army, or send some troops 
to the relief of this fort without delay.” 

No succours came to the beleaguered garrison; but the Afghans, 
under a son of Dost Mahomed, appeared on the other side of the 
river. ‘The Patans had been temporarily sustained in their loyalty 
by an expectation of the speedy arrival of a British force; but when 
it seemed that no troops were advancing to the aid of Lieutenant 
Herbert, end that, on the other side, the Afghans had come to 
nid the besiegers, their littl: remaining fidelity received a severe 


blow, vind ito was believed that when the Donranees crossed the 
Hver nll Pestkfomce w hd be: ¥ { Letters had heer — m 
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inberce pred and appawered t lyert it Weis only fem certain thased thie 
proclamation of a religious war world have the effeer in tine of 
seducing all the followers ot Islam trom their allegiance to the 
Feringhees. Surrounded by all these hostile and depressing in- 
fluences, the young Knglish commander had indeed a difficult 
part to play. But with a firm trust in the goodness of Provi- 
dence, his energies never deserted him. Every day seemed to 
diminish the chance of success. His treasury, as we have said, 
was nearly empty, and his troops were clamouring for pay. In 
this embarrassment he sold all the surplus stores in the Fort, and 
raised a sufficient sum to enable him, by constant disbursements 
of coin, as well as by a liberal issue of rations, to keep his men, 
from day to day, in good spirits and good humour. The weak- 
ness of the place itself, too, distressed him. “ It appears to me,” 
he wrote to the Resident, “ that you have a very mistaken idea 
of the strength of this place, which is so weak that it could not 
withstand a well-directed and vigorous cannonade of a few hours, 
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and it is only the want of energy on the part of the enemy that has 
prevented them, long ere this, having effected prac ticable breaches 
where the walls are much battered.” And in reply to the com- 
mendations of the Resident, he evinced his humility and_ his 
faith by saying—“ If I have been successful thus far, it is a cause 
of gratitude to the Almighty, who, in his mercy, has relaxed the 
energy of the enemy, and granted that my men have hitherto re- 
mained staunch.” 

This was written on the 27th of December. The new year 
dawned inauspiciously on the brave young English comm: andant 
of the beleaguered fort on the banks of the Indus. On that day 
Dost Mahomed and the Deuranees appeared opposite to Attoc k, 
and commenced the passage of the river. Upon this, Her bert 
summoned his principal officers to a council of war, and ‘the result 
was what he anticipated. All disguise was now thrown aside. 
It appeared only too certain that neither they nor their men 
would any longer defend their position. In this extremity he 
abandoned all hope of continued resistance, and wisely determined 
not to swell the triumphs of the enemy by suffering himself to 
fall into their hands ;—so at midnight on the 3d of “Janu: ary, in 
this present year, having prepared two rafts, he, with a small 
party of attendants, quitted the fort and trusted himself to the 
dark waters of the Indus. 

In the meanwhile Captain Abbott continued to maintain his 
position with a bold front—now in the face of the Sikhs, now in 
the face of the Afghans, hoping all things, braving all things. 
with unfailing constaney and courage. Lieutenant Taylor, who 
hh: id gor posse Sse) of the kort ot Lukkee. in the Bunnes Pcount VV. 
held his own with the seme heroic sprit that liad up held his 


companions ta dsager. Major Lawrence had fallen tuto the 
hands of the CHCHIN bait he had) done his 


uty Hod janner 


worthy of a name that has been celebrated tur a century in the 
military annals of the East. No stranger was he to peril —-no 
stranger to captivity. It had been his to survive all the horrors 
of the great Caubul tragedy, and to drag through the long im- 
prisonment which succeeded it. He had seen Sir William 
M‘Naghten shot down by Mahomed Akbar, and had narrowly 
escaped the toils which hurried his chief to destruction. He had 
shared all the perils of the retreat, and during the subsequent 
captivity, had shown the good stuff of which he was m: ide, not 
only by brave endurance, but by the wise and kindly perform- 
ance of the difficult duty entrusted to him, as general adminis- 
trator and moderator; “ at one time,” as described by one who 
knew him well, “ rescuing the captives by the charge he 
made with the ’body-guard ; at another, cooking arrow-root for 
the children, and looking out his flannel-waistcoasts and other 
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clothes for the ladies’—the steward of their captor’s bounties, 
and the general referee in all cases of delicate perplexity. The 
same tact which had been so serviceable to him and to others 
under these circumstances, was exercised in the wider field which 
was opened out to him on his appointment to the Peshawur Re- 
sidency. He had there a difficult game to play, but he played 
it with remarkable address. It was only by consummate good 
management upon his part, combined with the constant dis- 
play of heroic firmness, that the troops at Peshawur, ready as 
they were to break out into open rebellion, were so long kept in 
hand. Many incidents illustrative of this might readily be 
cited: one, however, must suffice. “ On the 25th,” we quote 
the words of Dr. Buist, in his “ Annals of India,” “ two regi- 
ments of Sikh cavalry and one of infantry were inspected by 
the Resident. Though warned beforehand that the occasion 
would be taken advantage of for his assassination, he rode about 
among the troops, and set them to rights when they blundered 
in their exercise, just as he would have done had he been at the 
head of his own regiment within the British dominions. Two 
native officers were put in confinement for having gone to pay 
their respects to an insurgent chief on returning from leave ; and 
an emissary from Mooltan detected tampering with the men was 
hanged at once.” On the confines of Afghanistan, exposed on 
the one side to the corrupting influences of the Barukzyes, and 
on the other to the contagious example of the rebellious Khalsa, 
it was marvellous that they so long recognised the authority of 
the British agent. But the unchecked unchastised successes of 
the insurgents at last did their work of temptation, and before 
the end of October the Peshawur troops had ceased to hesitate. 
On the 24th of October, Major Lawrence wrote to the Resi- 
dent reporting the defection of the Peshawur troops. “ It is 
with much regret,” he said, “ that I have to report, that this 
force so long kept in hand, yesterday broke out into open mutiny. 
Everything was going on as usual; Lieutenant Bowie had rid- 
den to the city, and I was about to mount, when the Governor, 
Sirdar Golab Singh, told me not to do so; that he had just 
heard matters were not right. I instantly sent for Lieutenant 
Bowie, who, fortunately, promptly obeyed the summons ; five 
minutes later, he would have been either killed or a prisoner, for 
on passing the Shere dragoons, which were drawn up in line, 
they regularly charged him,—two small ditches, and the speed 
of his horse, alone saved him. From the house-top, we could sce 
that the two Sikh cavalry corps and three infantry ones, 
had assembled on the grand parade, and were evidently in a 
state of revolt. Messengers came shortly afterwards, and con- 
firmed this.” The long-anticipated event had occurred; Pesha- 
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wur had burst out in a great blaze of rebellion. Not a regi- 
ment remained true to the Maharajah and the British alliance. 
On the evening of the second day, the guns were turned upon 
the Residency ; and all hope of reaction was at an end. ‘To have 
remained longer in Peshawur would have been madness ; so the 
British officers prepared for flight. Sirdar Sooltan, Mahomed 
Khan, Barukzye, guaranteed them safe-conduct to Kohat; and on 
the night of the 24th of October, Major Lawrence, Lieutenant 
Bowie, and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, with a few Afghan horse- 
men, mounted and gained the gates of the city. The whole of 
their property falling into the hands of the rebels, they were left 
with little but the clothes on their backs. 

Mrs. Lawrence was already at Kohat. Before the close of Sep- 
tember, affairs wore a sufficiently threatening aspect at Peshawur 
to render it advisable that this lady should be removed from the 
dangerous vicinity of that place. Accordingly a party of horse 
and foot, under the command of a son of Sooltan Mahomed, was 
appointed to escort her to Lahore. But she had not proceeded 
farther than Chuckowal in the Sindh Saugur Doab, when it 
was reported that Chuttur Singh’s forces occupied the road in 
advance. She accordingly retraced her steps, and, under Ma- 
jor Lawrence’s directions, halted at Kohat, where she continued 
to reside, until joined by her husband. 

Whether all this was the result of accident or of design, it is 
not easy to determine; but the weight of probability rather in- 
clines to the side of the latter. “ I have not,” wrote the Resi- 
dent to the Supreme Government, when reporting the circum- 
stances of Mrs. Lawrence’s return, “ been able to learn what the 
conduct of the Sirdar’s son, and of the escort was, on that 
occasion ; but it is certain that at that time, and with that strong 
escort, Mrs. Lawrence might have proceeded with safety, or she 
might have crossed the salt-range, and have come by Khooshall, 
through a part of the country which was then quite undis- 
turbed.” And Lieutenant Taylor, writing to the Resident a 
week afterwards, observed, “ The present aspect of affairs con- 
firms, to a great extent, the suspicions which I believe have 
been previously entertained, that the interruption to Mrs. Law- 
rence’s first journey did not occur without design, but had pro- 
bably been planned by the Sirdar himself, before Mrs. Lawrence 
left Peshawur. If such be the case, there is little chance of his 
giving his prisoners up now, when his designs are to all appear- 
ance progressing successfully.” This was written on the 13th 
of November. By that time, Sooltan Mahomed, who had been 
appointed governor of Peshawur, had delivered over the English 
prisoners to the hands of Chuttur Singh, . 

Treacherous among the treacherous, unscrupulous among the 
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unscrupulous, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, had by all the antece- 
dents of his life earned for himself a bad notoriety. A career of 
ceaseless intrigue had rendered him an object of suspicion to his 
own countrymen; and by none was he more suspected and more 
hated than by his brother, the Ameer of Caubul. He had been 
governor of Peshawur, when that place belonged to the Afghans ; 
and the governorship of Peshawur was now said to be the reward 
held out for the Barukzye alliance. His obligations to the Bri- 
tish Government, and especially to Major Lawrence, were great. 
The British had found him a prisoner at Lahore ; had released 
him from bondage ; and bestowed a jaghier upon him. Even 
among the Afghans, the obligations of hospitality are accounted 
sacred, and the betrayal of a guest esteemed an unatonable 
act of infamy. Relying upon the existence of these supposed 
inducements to fidelity, and on the improbability of so wily 
an intriguer, to use the words of Lieutenant Edwardes, “ clos- 
ing hopelessly behind him the door of reconciliation with the 
British,” Major Lawrence and his associates had placed them- 
selves in the hands of Sooltan Mahomed. The Barukzye chief, 
who had promised that officer safe-conduct to a British post, 
betrayed his trust ;* and he, Lieutenant Bowie, and Mr. Apo- 
thecary Thompson, became the prisoners of Chuttur Singh, 
and were conveyed to Peshawur. 

On the 13th of November, Major Lawrence wrote from that 
place :—“ Sirdar Sooltan Mahomed Khan having given myself, 
Lientenant Bowie, and Mr. Thompson, over to Sirdar Chuttur 
Singh, we arrived in the Sikh eamp on the 11th tistant. where 
we were received by Sirdar Chuttur Sineh. who met os af some 
wiles’ distanee, with several officers of rank, and pail ws every 
honorary attention, We were striethy guarded. but otherwise 
well treated int every respect ; anc tts Sire lav Chuttur Singh 
had promised to have iy family sately conducted to Jummoo, 
Sy udpore, Rawul Pindee, or any other secure position, deeming 
it desirable that we should be all together, I have given Mrs. 


* Sooltan Mahomed, in a letter to Lieutenant Taylor, declared that he had 
been coerced. ‘ Sirdar Chuttur Singh,” he wrote, *‘ with his army arrived at 
Peshawur, and, at first, in moderate terms, desired me to give up Major Lawrence. 
Afterwards when Chuttur Singh’s tents were at Wuzeerabad, and the officers and 
troops around, they forcibly seized the person of the Sahib, but I was ready to 
die before giving up the Mehm Sahib (Mrs. Lawrence.)” And again, “ As far 
as lay in my power, | had endeavoured to save the Major Sahib from Chuttur 
Singh and the Sikhs, but they took him by foree. If I had resisted further they 
would have seized my children and family. Had my family not been in Pesha- 
wur I would have defended the Major Sahib at the expense of my life.” Lieute- 
nant Taylor says, “1 disbelieve entirely the story of the Sikhs coercing him by 
means of his own family ;” and adds, “ I consider the whole of the Sirdar’s de- 
fence unworthy of attention.” We need scarcely say that we so consider it too, 
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Lawrence the option of joining me, which I expect she will do 
to-morrow.” From that time to the 6th of March, this little 
party of Europeans remained in captivity, treated with no harsh- 
ness or disrespect, but under strict surveillance—Major Law- 
rence, from time to time, being employed to conduct negoti- 
ations between the Sikh Sirdars and the British General.* 

We are warned by the little remaining space at our command, 
to pass over this dreary interval at a bound—The battle of Goo- 
jerat was fought on the 21st of February; and a division, under 
Sir Walter Gilbert, was pushed forward in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive enemy—to chastise the invading Dourances, to break the 
remaining military strength of the Sikh empire, and to rescue 
the prisoners who were still in the hands of the Attarewallah 
Sirdars. The annals of Indian warfare contain no finer incident. 
In this the closing book of the great Sikh epic, there is nothing 
of anti-climax. ‘The march of Gilbert’s division from Goojerat 
to Peshawur is a great poem in itself. With almost unparalleled 
rapidity these chosen troops under a chosen leader, hurried on to 
the confines of Afghanistan—the Sikh Sirdars flying before the 

sritish General, and carrying with them the captives as their 
last hope of obtaining terms from their victorious pursuers. At 
the head of this Article we have placed the name of a volume, 
written with no view to publication, by a subaltern officer in the 
Second Bengal Europeans—a good type of his class, bold, ge- 
nerous, open-hearted, with a fine dash of impetuosity, and a most 
exhilarating flow of animal spivits.t Tle has deseribed some of 
the memdenis of this Titties march, in tt CHUrAg teristic, off-hand, 
reginiental-subalternish user, which we would not willingiv 
exchanee for the stately authenticity of inere dignitied official 
despatches, Wonder date Mareh H, the Subaltrern Writes : 

> Major Lawrence und Bowie are tia very eritical position. We 
can never eatch tirese feilows, it they fiy lion us—iliey go two miles 
to our one; and if they are hard pressed the prisoners are at any 
moment liable to be murdered by some fanatic rascal or other. Bowie 
managed to send a letter in yesterday, saying that they were begin- 
ning to be ill-treated, and begging us to make exertions to liberate 
them.” 


* Every effort was made from the first to release them—their condition, espe- 
cially that of Mrs. Lawrence, being regarded with the liveliest concern by Sir Fre- 
derick Currie and every British officer in the country. The “ Meanee steamer” 
was sent up the Indus, and Lieutenant Taylor was directed to concentrate all his 
energies upon the work of suecour ; but in the middle of November he was com- 
pelled to write, « I fear my attempt has only led to the division of the previously 
comparatively happy party at Kohat, and perhaps the substitution of the Pesha- 
wur fort for a prison-house, in place of the quiet little eountry-house at Kohat.” 

+ The death of this promising young officer (Ensign Sandford,) which has been 
announced since this Article was commenced, imparts a melancholy interest to 
this notice of his character. 


“4 
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On the 8th he writes :-— 


* Evening—I have just heard that the prisoners, Major and Mrs. 
Lawrence, Herbert and Bowie, have been sent in, and are now in our 
camp ; if this be the case, we shall probably see Mr. Shere himself 
before long. Five hundred Sikhs came and laid down their arms to- 
day. It is raining hard, and it is dinner-time—more certain news 
to-morrow. A/fter dinner—It is all true; Major Lawrence and his 
wife and two children, Herbert and Bowie, arrived this evening. 
Shere Singh comes in to-morrow, and so the campaign with the Sikhs 
is over.” 

The next day, as the British army was encamped near the site 
of the old city of Bucephalia, where tradition still affirms that 
Alexander’s famous ox-headed charger lies buried, Shere Singh 
came into camp. On the 10th, the Sikhs began to surrender 
their arms, how painfully, may be gathered from the following 
passage of the Subaltern’s Journal :—- 


* Staid with my guard all day, and wrote letters; turned out, and 
fell in with my guard during parade; presented arms to the general ; 
and after that went to see Khan Singh’s followers come in. They 
marched in bodies of 200: and each man, as he passed, threw his 
arms on a heap in front of the General’s tent. There were about 
1000 of them; and I never saw any thing like the reluctance with 
which they seemed to part with their weapons. Many of them were 
fine gray-haired old fellows, with large flowing white beards, probably 
some of Runjeet Singh’s veterans. One old fellow I noticed, in par- 
ticular, he stood for a long time looking wistfully at his arms, and 
the pile before him, and evidently could not make up his mind to 
give them up. At last, the officer on duty came and touched him on 
the shoulder, and ordered him to move on; he then threw down his 
sword and matchlock with a crash, and turned away, saying, with 
tears in eves—‘ All my work is done now.’ I quite pitied the poor 
fellow’s feelings, and should have liked to give them all their arms 
back again, had I not known that they would have felt the greatest 
pleasure in cutting our throats the next minute. After they had de- 
posited their weapons, they went away—goodness knows where—pro- 
bably without a farthing in their pockets to procure food with. There 
was an immense pile of muskets, matchlocks, tulwars (native swords), 
spears, zamborrucks, and six or seven guns of heavier metal, and one 
ten-inch mortar. As I went away, I met a company of pioneers 
coming to break up the matchlocks. ‘The swords will probably be 
sold by auction.” 


And again, under date, Rawul Pindee, March 13,— 


“* Reached the banks of the river—a swift stream, running over a 
rocky bed, at the foot of a barren range of hills. Here I had to get out 
and ride across. Thousands of the Sikhs met us on our march, going to 
lay down their arms. It was strange to see us passing so coolly and 
indifferently those with whom, but a short time back, we were waging 
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var to the knife, jostling one another in the ford, and, without look- 
ing, trusting to those whom, a week ago, you would only have ap- 
proached sword in hand. Every man, as he reached our side of the 
ford, deposited his arms on an immense heap that lay on the bank, 
The reluctance of one poor fellow to part with his tulwar quite affected 
me. After he had thrown it down, he came and presented himself, 
a la Hiadoostan, at the feet of the officer on duty at the pile, and beg- 
ged, in a most pathetic manner, to have his sword back again. Of 
course, it could not be done, and heaven only knows what atroci- 
ties he may have perpetrated with it. After we had crossed the ford, 
we had to ascend the range of hills; and as there was only one narrow 
pass, crowded with troops, I made my bearers deploy to the left, and 
discovered a precarious sort of path just practicable. Got out of 
my doolie again, and scrambled up as well as I could, to the summit, 
leaving my bearers to follow. The scene, when I had reached it, was 
superb; our division of the army crossing the river, and winding 
along the plain; the Sikhs trooping slowly in, and throwing their 
weapons on the glittering pile, which shone like silver in the bright 
sunshine; the Bombay camp pitched at a short distance—(you don’t 
know what a picturesque thing a camp is); and all around the black 
wild mountains, with bright green patches of cultivation in their 
bosom. It was a most beautiful and novel sight, one to remember 
and admire, but not to be described. Sat down on the top of the 
crags, and gazed upon the scene below, until my doolie toiled up to 
the top. Numbers of the Sikhs passed me in my wild and loncly 
situation, but we did not molest one another; great forbearance on my 
part, seeing I was unarmed. The country at the top was flat and 
uncultivated for a few miles, when there was another bleak range of 
hills. ‘This is a regular land of mountains. Got into my doolie, and 
leaving the regiment in the pleasant occupation of dragging the cap- 
tured guns up the steep road, proceeded to the camp, which was only 
a short distance a-head. It was a most lovely afternoon; a sweet 
fresh wind blowing over the mountains, and filling one’s mind with 
visions of home.” 


Dulces reminiscitur Argos! Under what strange skies, and 
what strange circumstances, well up these thoughts of home in 
the breasts of our expatriated countrymen ! . 

We have now brought our narrative to a close.* It has been 
our object in this Article to give some account of those incidents 


* We ought not, however, to omit to state, that Captain Abbott held his post to 
the last, and when General Gilbert was advancing in pursuit of the enemy, moved 
down from the northward with a body of irregulars, to meet the fugitives, whilst 
the regular army pressed on their rear. For the services rendered hy Captain 
Abbott throughout the campaign—nay, for all the services that he has ever ren- 
dered to his country—he has been promoted to a brevet majority—a distinetion 
which has been conferred on numerous regimental officers, and members of the 
general staff of the army, who neither shared a tithe of the danger that surrounded 
Captain Abbott, nor rendered a tithe of the service for which the country is indebted 
to him. The Indian press and the Indian public have commented ‘upon this in 
terms of strong indignation. 
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of the last Sikh war which have been obscured by the remoteness 
of the background, which was the scene of their romantic occur- 
rence. The names of Lawrence, Abbott, Herbert, Nicholson, 
and Taylor, will ever be mentioned with enthusiasm by the an- 
nalist of Indian warfare. Indeed, if there be one thing more 
noticeable than another, in the war which preceded the fall of 
the Sikh empire, it is the distinguished gallantry of those junior 
officers of the Company’s army, who, at a time when irresolution 
in high places had given confidence to our enemies, in detached 
positions, and surrounded by imminent danger, stemmed the tide 
of Sikh rebellion, and upheld the character of the British nation 
to the last. These men were the political assistants of the Bri- 
tish Resident; they belonged, as did Herbert Edwardes, to a 
class which has been more calumniated than any body of public 
officers in the world—a class in defence of which we lifted up 
our voice, before the war in the Punjab came to give emphasis, 
by illustration, to the opinions we expressed. In truth, now that 
the old race of heroes, who saved England from the grasp of 
Napoleon, is fast dying out, it is to India that we must turn for 
those noble exemplars of the true military character, which, 
with a love of peace no less gennine than that which animates 
Richard Cobden and Elihu Burritt, we shall never see passing 


into tradition without some lingering feelings of regret.“ It is 


” 


a very fine field, India,” said my uncle sententiously, “ it is the 
nin 4 ee a ior 6< + a ae ° » » site (14 . 
nursery of captains.” “ Is it,” replied good Mr, Caxton, “ these 
plants take up a great deal of ground, then, that might be more 
profitably cultivated.” But even the amiable bookworm, quot- 
ing this passage from Shaftesbury in support of the acknowledg- 
ment, came to acknowledge that many of the virtues that make 
the ornament and vitality of peace, sprung up first in the con- 
vulsions of war ;—“ It is strange to imagine that war, which of 
all things appears the most savage, should be the passion of the 
most heroic spirits. But ’tis in war that the knot of fellowship 
has been closest tied; tis in war that mutual succour is most 
given, mutual danger run, and common affection most exerted 
and employed; for heroism and philanthropy are almost one and 
the same!” The wars in central Asia have burnt this truth 
indelibly into the history of the country. Never, perhaps, have 
the highest qualities of heroism—that heroism which is common 
alike to the soldier in the field, and to the priest at the stake— 
been called into action more nobly and more touchingly, than 
by the circumstances which have surrounded some of the actors 
in these memorable events—never has there been a finer display 
of intrepidity in action, of fortitude in endurance, of firmness 
and collectedness in danger, of generous fellowship in affliction ; 
never were deeds done more becoming the chivalry of a Chris- 
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tian nation, than those which render lustrous the names of these 
junior officers of the Company’s arms, with the stamp of the 
* Political” upon them. It is because they were political officers 
that they distinguished themselves in these great fields of enter- 
prise. The army of the East India Company is governed strictly 
by the laws of seniority. No important regular command can 
therefore devolve upon its officers, until they have long passed 
the age at which Alexander, Napoleon, and Wellington, achieved 
their enduring triumphs. The political system, which has been 
so much maligned, by detaching the ablest and most energetic 
officers of the army from the regiments, in which they only hold 
subordinate rank, affords opportunities for displays of heroism, 
and the performance of essential services to the country, which 
are sure to be turned to good account by our Lawrences, our 
Edwardeses, and our Abbotts. Nor must it be forgotten that 
these men, so daring in the field, so intrepid in the face of dan- 
ger, with such unfailing energy and such abundant. personal 
resources, in the midst of difficulties and perplexities which might 
confound a council of state—ready to storm a fortress, or to an- 
nihilate a mutinous brigade at a moment's notice—so far from 
being “ mere soldiers,” delighting in strife and carnage, are by 
nature the most humane and benevolent of men, no less fitted to 
play a distinguished part as peaceful administrators, than as 
military heroes, and when summoned to play the latter part, 
turning aside with regret from their more congenial and more 
beneficent labours—for your philanthropist and your true hero 
are never very far apart. 

It is understood that the Duke of Wellington holds, as he has 
long held, the “ Politicals ” in contempt, and that from him Lord 
Ellenboreugh and Sir Charles Napier imbibed the aversion in a 
state of second-hand exaggeration. Five-and-forty years ago, 
the honourable Major-General Wellesley complained that skip- 
pers were appointed to act as residents, and that residents were 
never resident at their posts. The Duke seems to have remem- 
bered the Manestys and Lovetts of his time, and to have forgot- 
ten the Malcolms and Munros—the Malcolms and Munros, who, 
at the same age, were associated with him in political office, 
without enjoying the advantage of the propulsive power of a fra- 
ternal Governor-general. Is it from his knowledge of the quali- 
ties of these officers, that he has imbibed the prejudice which he 
is known to entertain against the army to which they belonged 
—a prejudice which has long operated, and is even now operat- 
ing, to the detriment of the Company’s service? It is believed 
that the Directors of that great Company are desirous to mark 
the high sense they entertain of the distinguished character and 
conduct of their own officers in the recent wars beyond the Sut- 
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Jej and the Indus, by appointing one of their general officers to 
the chief command at one of the minor presidencies of India ; 
but that he who ruleth at the Horse Guards has set his face as a 
flint against a measure which has the misfortune to be recom- 
mended only by justice, reason, and sound policy. Six-and- 
thirty years have passed since Sir John Malcolm, when asked 
by a Parliamentary Committee if this exclusiveness were injuri- 
ous to the character of the Company’s army, emphatically re- 


plied— 


“‘ T believe such exclusion has, beyond all other causes, tended to 
damp that ardour and high military feeling, which are always essen- 
tial to the character of an oflicer, but, above all others, of officers so 
situated as those of the Company’s service are in India—I believe 
that it has diminished the ambition, and almost extinguished the hope, 
with regard to military fame and rank, in all classes of that service ; 
that they have in consequence sunk in their own estimation, as well 
as in that of the troops under their command, and of the inhabitants 
of the country in which they serve.” 


And again, on the same occasion, with equal emphasis, he said— 


“ All the officers in his Majesty’s service, who have since 1796 
held stations of principal command in India, are persons for whom I 
have the highest respect, and with all of whom I am personally ac- 
quainted. I feel bound to many of these officers by ties of gratitude 
and friendship; and I believe there never was a series of officers se- 
lected, which did more honour to those by whom they were nomin- 
ated; but it is a much easier task to show their high merits, than to 
ralculate the evil effects upon a whole service, by an exclusion which 
banishes all hope from their breasts of ever attaining the highest ranks 
in the service of their country.” 


And yet, the exclusiveness of 1813 is still the exclusiveness of 
1849. In such a case as this, we hope that the East India Com- 
pany will be true to itself and to its army—that army, whose 
exploits all the “fabulous” rivers of the East have witnessed, 
from the Nile to the Hydaspes, and from the Hydaspes to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, and whose officers have afforded some of the 
noblest examples of Christian heroism in the annals of chivalry, 
as they are written in the great book of the world. 
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Ant. 1X.—Aspects of Nature, in Different Lands and Different 
Climates, with Scientific Llucidations. By ALEXANDER VON 
Ilumpoupt. Translated by Mrs. Sanine. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Pp. 650. 


WHEN we contemplate the natural world in our own father- 
land, as seen from different stations on its surface, and at differ- 
ent seasons of the revolving year, it presents to us but a single 
aspect, however diversified be its forms, and however varied its 
phenomena. Like the race which occupies it, the scenery within 
each horizon has its family likeness, and the landscape from each 
spot its individual features, while the general picture of hill and 
dale, and heath and forest, have their similitude in the character 
and costume of the people. During the daily and annual revol- 
utions of our globe, the sun sheds his varying lights and hues 
over the more permanent and solid forms of nature, and carries 
in his train those disturbing elements which give an interest to 
each passing hour, and invest the seasons with all the variety 
which characterizes them. The external world may thus lose 
for a while its normal aspect—what is fixed may for an instant 
be displaced, and what is stable subverted ; but amid all the new 
and returning conditions of the year, whether the god of day 
gives or withdraws his Jight—whether the firmament smiles in 
azure or frowns in gloom—whether the lightning plays in its 
summer gleains, or rages in its fiery course—whether vegetation 
dazzles with its youthful green, or charms with its tint of aye, 
or droops under the hoary covering of winter—under all these 
expressive phases of its life, nature presents to us but one aspect 
characteristic of the latitude under which we live, and the climate 
to which we belong. 

The inhabitant of so limited a domain, even if he has surveyed 
it in all its relations, has no adequate idea of the new and striking 
aspects in which nature shows herself in other lands, and under 
other climates. [ven in the regions of civilisation, where her 
forms have, to a certain extent, been modified by art, and her 
creations placed in contrast with those of man, she still wears 
a new aspect, often startling by its novelty, and overpowering by 
its grandeur. ‘To the fur-clad dweller among ice and snow, the 
aspects of nature in the temperate and torrid zones must be 
signally pleasing. The rich and luxurious productions of a 
genial and fervid climate, and the gay colouring of its spring 
and its autumn, must form a striking contrast with the scanty 
supplies of a frozen soil, and the sober tints of a stunted vegeta- 
tion ; and the serf or the savage who has prostrated himself be- 
fore a petty tyrant, in his hall of wood or of clay; or the wor- 
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shipper who has knelt on the sea-shore, or offered incense in the 
cavern or in the bush, must stand appalled before the magnificent 
temples of Christian or of Pagan opulence, and amidst the 
“ cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces” of civilisation. 
Nor is the aspect of the arctic zone less curious and interesting 
to the southern eye. On her regions of eternal snow, which the 
summer sun is unable even to thaw, the tracks of commerce and 
the footprints of travel are unseen. The shadow of man and of 
beast alone variegates the winding-sheet of vegetable life ; moun- 
tains of fire, and plains of sulphur, stand in curious juxtaposition 
to precipices of ice and accumulations of snow, and from the 
glacier margin of the ocean are detached the gigantic icebergs, 
which, drifting to the southern seas, and raising only their heads 
above the waves, often threaten the tempest driven mariner with 
destruction. To these singular aspects of arctic nature we may 
add one still more singular—the one long day of light, and the 
one long night of darkness, which alternately cheer and depress 
its short-lived and apparently miserable population. 

The inhabitants, both of the old and new world, who occupy 
populous cultivated plains, are no less startled with nature’s 
aspect, when they enter the lofty regions of the Himalaya and 
the Andes, or cast their eye over the trackless deserts of Africa, 
or the elevated plateaus of central Asia and America, or the 
Patagonian desert of shingle, or the grassy Llanos of Orinoco 
and Venezuela, or the endless forests of the Amazons. The phases 
of the material world are there altogether new. Even the 
European, whose horizon is a circle, and the shepherd of the 
Landes, who is elevated on stilts in order to watch his flocks, 
would stand aghast in the boundless desert of Sahara, which no 
foliage colours, and no moisture bedews; and the crystal or the 
chamois hunter of the Alps, who has paced the flanks of Mont 
Blanc, or the peasant who slumbers at its base, would view with 
mute admiration the peaks of Dwalaghiri or Pinchincha; while 
the faturalist, who had been amused with the eruptions of Ve- 
suvius and of A%tna, would stand unnerved beside the outbursts 
of Catopaxi or Hirouzea. 

Nor are these striking aspects of nature confined to the struc- 
ture of the inorganic oad: they are displayed to us with no 
inferior interest in the diversified phenomena of animal and of 
vegetable existence. Although organic life is universally distri- 
buted throughout the earth, the ocean, and the air, yet under 
different latitudes it exhibits very opposite aspects. The vital 
functions are nearly suspended in the gelid regions of the poles, 
where man is almost driven into hybernation like the brutes ; 
while in the zones of the tropics we recognise the high pulse and 
the florid plethora of a rank and luxuriant existence. Within 
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the vessels that heat has expanded, the sap of life flows with a 
more genial current, and the noble forms of mammiferous life 
bound with a light and elastic step over the thick carpet of 
flowers which nature annually weaves under a tropical sun and 
a cloudless sky. 

3ut it is not merely on the surface of the earth, and within 
the aqueous and aerial oceans which cover it, that nature dis- 
plays her most interesting phases. Everything that we see 
around us—the soil and its productions—the jungle and its 
denizens—the ocean and its life, are all of modern origin. Man 
himself, as the representative of his race, is but an upstart in 
the chronicle of time. The primeval antiquities of our planet, 
and the records of its ancient life, lie buried in the crypts be- 
neath us. Its history is engraven on walls of stone, in charac- 
ters which long baffled his ingenuity; but the geologist and the 
naturalist have at last deciphered them. He whose power is 
infinite could have called the earth into being in the very instant 
which preceded the creation of man; but that power has been 
exercised through other agencies, and in conformity with mate- 
rial laws; and long cycles of years have thus been required to 
prepare the earth for the reception of beings intellectual and 
immortal. To read that history, to study these antiquities, and 
to contemplate with wonder and awe the subterranean aspects 
of nature, is a privilege which none who understand it will re- 
nounce, and a duty which none who enter upon it will decline. 

The aspects of nature around us, and above us, and beneath 
us, while they are a never ending source of instruction and en- 
joyment, cannot fail to prepare the mind for nobler studies, and 
for higher destinies. 


There is, doubtless, no living philosopher who could conduct 
us, with the same safety and interest as Baron Humboldt,* over 
these wonderful fields of the material world. With his own eye 
he has seen the grand phenomena which he records. He has 
trodden the deserts and the Llanos of the far west ; he has climbed 
its volcanic cones, and breathed the vapours which they exhale ; 
he has swept over its cataracts, and threaded its forests ; and with 
the profound knowledge of a naturalist and a philosopher, he has 
described what he saw with all the precision of truth, and with 
all the eloquence of poetry. 

In the work which we have placed at the head of this Article, 
its author “ has sought to indicate the unfailing influence of exter- 
nal nature on the feelings, the moral dispositions, and the destinies 
of man,” and viewing the “ soothing influence of the contempla- 





* See our reviews of his Kosmos, in No. vii., and of his Researches in Central 
Asia, in No. xi. of this work. 
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tion of nature, as peculiarly precious to those who are oppres- 
sed with the cares or the sorrows of life,” he dedicates his work 
more especially to them, and invites them, while “escaping from 
the stormy waves of life,” “to follow him in spirit to the recesses 
of the primeeval forests, over the boundless surface of the steppe, 
and to the higher ridges of the Andes.” Enjoying, “ in his 
eightieth year, the satisfaction of completing a third edition of 
his work, and remoulding it entirely afresh, to meet the require- 
ments of the present time,” he “ hopes that these volumes may 
tend to inspire and cherish a love for the study of naturé, by 
bringing together, in a small space, the results of careful obser- 
vation, on the most varied subjects, by showing the importance 
of exact numerical data, and the use to be made of them by well 
considered arrangement and comparison, and by opposing the dog- 
matic half-knowledge andarrogant scepticism, which have long too 
much prevailed in what are called the higher circles of society.”* 

In the jirst volume of his work, Baron Humboldt treats of the 
steppes and deserts of the earth—of the cataracts of the Orinoco, 
and of the nocturnal life of animals in the primeval forests; and in 
the second, he discusses the physiognomy of plants, describes the 
structure and mode of action of volcanoes in different parts of the 
globe, treats of the vital force, and concludes with a description 
of the plateau of Caxamarea, the ancient capital of the Inca Ata- 
hualpa, and the first view of the Pacific Ocean from the crest of 
the Andes. These different treatises, as we may call them, are 
concise and popular, for the perusal of the general reader, and 
are followed by copious annotations and additions, for the use of 
those who wish to investigate more profoundly and extensively 
the subjects to which they relate. 

The widely extended, and apparently interminable plains, 
which have received the name of steppes, deserts, Llanos, pam- 
pas, prairies, and barrens, present themselves to the traveller 
under all the zones into which our globe has been divided; but 
in each they have a peculiar physiognomy, depending on diver- 
sity of soil, of climate, and of elevation above the sea. The 
heaths in the north of Europe, with their purple blossoms, rich in 
honey, extending from the point of Jutland to the mouth of the 
Scheldt, are regarded by our author as true steppes, though their 
extent is small, when compared with the Llanos or pampas of 
South America, or the prairies of the Missouri, or the barrens 
of the Coppermine river, on which the shaggy buffalo and the 
musk ox range in countless herds.f 


* This observation is entirely inapplicable to the “ higher circles of society ” in 
England. 

+ The Indians sometimes kill from 600 to 760 buffaloes in a few days, by driving 
the wild herds into artificial en¢losures, 
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The desert plains in the interior of Africa are parts of a sea of 
sand, separating fertile regions, or enclosing them like islands. 
On these desolate plains neither dew nor rain descends; and ex- 
cept in the Oases, to which malefactors were sent in ‘the later 
times of the Crsars, vegetable life is wholly extinct. Herds of 
antelopes, and swift-footed ostriches, roam through these vast 
regions ; and though the verdant shores of the w atered Oases are 
fre equented by nomadic tribes, the African desert must be regarded 
as uninhabitable by man. Bordering nations cross it periodi- 
cally, by routes which have been unchanged for thousands of 
years, and by the aid of the camel, the ship of the desert, the 
adventurous merchant is enabled to cross it from Tafilet to 
Timbuctoo, and from Moorzouk to Bornou. The extent of these 

vast plains, lying partly within, and partly in the vicinity, of the 
tropics, is three times as great as that of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The most extensive, if ‘not the loftiest steppes, on the surface 
of the globe, occur in the temperate zone, on the plateau of cen- 

tral Asia, which lies between the gold mountains of the Altai 
pe the Kuenlun. They extend from the Chinese wall to be- 
yond the celestial mountains, and towards the sea of Aral, 
through a length of many thousand miles. About thirty years 
after his j journey to South America, our author visited an extent 
of 2800 miles of these Asiatic steppes. Sometimes hilly, and 
sometimes interrupted by dispersed groups of pine forests, they 
exhibit a far more varied vegetation than those of the new 
world. The finest parts of these plains, inhabited by pastoral 
tribes, are adorned with flowering herbaceous plants of great 
height ; and while the traveller is driving in his ‘Tartar carriage 
over their pathless surface, the thickly crowded plants bend 
before the wheels, and such is their height, that he is obliged to 
rise up and look around him, to see the direction in which to 
move. “Some of the Asiatic steppes are grassy plains; others 
are covered with succulent evergreen articulated soda plants ; 
and many glisten from a distance with flakes of exuded salt, 
which cover the clayey soil, not unlike in appearance to fresh 
fallen snow.” 

Dividing the very ancient civilisation of Thibet and Hindos- 
tan from the rude nations of Northern Asia, these Mongolian 
and Tartarian steppes have in various ways exercised an impor- 
tant influence on the changeful destinies of man.  Compress- 
ing the population towa ards the South, they have tended, more 
than the Himalaya, or the snowy mountains of Sirinagur and 
Ghorka, to impede the intercourse of nations, and to pla ice per- 
manent limits to the extension of milder manners, and of artistic 
and intellectual cultivation in Northern Asia.” 


* But in the history of the past,” says our author, “ it is not alone 
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as an opposing barrier that we must regard the plains of central Asia. 
More than once they have proved the source from which devastation 
has spread over distant lands. The pastoral nations of these steppes— 
Moguls, Getz, Alani, and Usuni—have shaken the world. As in the 
course of past ages, early intellectual culture has come, like the cheer- 
ing light of the sun, from the East, so at a later period, from the same 
direction, barbaric rudeness has threatened to overspread and involve 
Europe in darkness. A brown pastoral race, of Tukiuish or Turkish 
descent—the Hiongnu, dwelling in tents of skins, inhabited the ele- 
vated steppes of Gobi. Long terrible to the Chinese power, a part of 
this tribe was driven back into central Asia. The shock or impulse 
thus given passed from nation to nation, until it reached the ancient 
land of the Finns, near the Ural mountains. From thence Huns, Avari, 
Ghazares, and various admixtures of Asiatic races, broke forth. Armies 
of Huns appeared successively on the Volga, in Pannonia, on the Marne, 
and on the Po, desolating those fair and fertile fields, which, since the 
time of Antenor, civilized man had adorned with successive monu- 
ments. ‘Thus went forth from Mongolian deserts a deadly blast, which 
withered, on Cisalpine ground, the tender, long cherished flower of 
art!”—Vol. i. p. 6. 


The great steppe of South America displays itself to the tra- 
veller’s eye when he looks southward, on quitting the mountain 
valleys of Caraccas. It occupies a space of 256,000 English 
square miles, stretching from the coast chain of the Caraccas to 
the forests of Guiana, and from the snowy mountains of Merida 
to the great Delta at the mouth of the Orinoco. ‘To the south- 
west a branch is prolonged to the unvisited sources of the Gua- 
viare, and the lonely mountains to which the excited fancy of 
the Spanish soldiery gave the name of Paramo de la Suma Paz 
—the seat of perfect peace. The Pampas of Buenos Ayres are 
of such extent “that while their northern margin is bordered 
by palm trees, their southern extremity is almost continually 
covered with ice. In these grassy plains, troops of dogs, de- 
scended from those introduced by the colonists, have become 
completely wild. They live socially, inhabiting subterranean 
hollows, in which they hide their young, and often attacking 
man with a bloodthirsty rage. When the society becomes too 
numerous, some families migrate and form new colonies. 

The absence of human inhabitants from the South American 
steppes has given free scope for the development of the most 
varied forms of animal life; “a development limited only by 
their mutual pressure, and similar to that of vegetable life in 
the forests of the Orinoco, where the Hymenza and the gigantic 
laurel are never exposed to the destructive hand of man, but 
only to the pressure of the luxuriant climbers which twine around 
their massive trunks. Agoutis, small spotted antelopes, cuirassed 
armadilloes, which, like rats, startle the hare in its subterra- 
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nean holes, herds of lazy chiguires, beautifully striped viverra, 
which poison the air with their odour, the large maneless lion, 
spotted jaguars, (often called tigers,) strong enough to drag away 
a young bull after killing him ;—these and many other forms of 
animal life wander through the treeless plains.” 


f “Thus, almost exclusively inhabited by these wild animals, the 
steppe would offer little attraction or means of subsistence to those 
nomadic native hordes, who, like the Asiatics of Hindostan, prefer 
vegetable nutriment, if it were not for the occasional presence of 
single individuals of the fan palm, the mauritia. The benefits of this 
life-supporting tree are widely celebrated ; it alone, from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to north of the Sierra de Imataca, feeds the unsubdued 
natives of the Guaranis. When this people were more numerous, and 
lived in closer contiguity, not only did they support their huts on the 
cut trunks of palm trees as pillars, on which rested a scaffolding 
forming the floor, but they also, it is said, twined from the leaf-stalks 
of the mauritia cords and mats, which, skilfully interwoven and sus- 
pended from stem to stem, enabled them in the rainy season, when 
the Delta is overflowed, to live in the trees like the apes. The floor of 
these raised cottages is partly covered with a coating of damp clay, 
on which the women make fires for household purposes, the flames 
appearing at night from the river to be suspended high in air. The 
Guaranis still owe the preservation of their physical, and perhaps 
also their moral independence, to the half submerged marshy soil, over 
which they move with a light and rapid step, and to their elevated 
dwellings in the trees—a habitation never likely to be chosen from 
motives of religious enthusiasm by an American Stylites. But the 
mauritia affords to the Guaranis not merely a secure dwelling-place, 
but also various kinds of food. Before the flower of the rich palm 
tree breaks through its tender sheath, and only at that period of vege- 
table metamorphosis, the pith of the stem of the tree contains a meal 
resembling sago, which, like the farina of the jatropha root, is dried 
in thin breadlike slices. The fermented juice of the tree forms the 
sweet intoxicating palm wine of the Guaranis. The scaly fruits, which 
resemble in their appearance reddish fir cones, afford, like the plan- 
tain and almost all tropical fruits, a different kind of nutriment accord- 
ing as they are eaten, after their saccharine substance is fully developed, 
or in their earlier or more farinaceous state. Thus, in the lowest 
stage of man’s intellectual development, we find the existence of an 
entire people bound up with that of a single tree, like the insect 
which lives exclusively on a single part of a particular flower.’—Vol. 
i. pp. 15-17. 

Since the discovery of America the Llanos have become habit- 
able, and towns have been built here and there on the banks of 
the streams which water them. Huts formed of reeds bound by 
thongs, and covered with skins, have been placed at the distance 
of a day’s journey from each other; and innumerable herds of 
oxen, horses, and mules, estimated at a million and a half thirty- 
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five years ago, roam over the plains, exposed to numberless dan- 
gers. Under a vertical and never clouded sun, the carbonized 
turf cracks and pulverizes, and when the dust and sand are raised 
by opposing winds in the electrically charged centre of the re- 
volving current, they have the form of inverted cones like the 
waterspouts of the ocean. 


“The lowering sky sheds a dim, almost straw-coloured light on the 
desolate plain. ‘The horizon draws suddenly nearer; the Steppe seems 
to contract, and with it the heart of the wanderer. The hot, dusty 
particles which fill the air, increase its suffocating heat ; and the east 
wind blowing over the long heated soil, brings with it no refreshment, 
but rather a still more burning glow. The pools, which the yellow 
fading branches of the fan palm had protected from evaporation, now 
gradually disappear. Asin the icynorth the animals become torpid with 
cold, so here, under the influence of the parching droughts, the crocodile 
and the boa become motionless, and fall asleep deeply buried in the dry 
mud. Everywhere the death-threatening drought prevails, and yet by 
the play of the refracted rays of light producing the phenomenon of the 
mirage, the thirsty traveller is everywhere pursued by the illusive image 
of a cool, rippling watery mirror. . . . . Half-concealed by the dark 
clouds of dust, restless with the pain of thirst and hunger, the horses 
and cattle roam around, the cattle lowing dismally, and the horses 
stretching out their long necks and snuffing the wind, if haply a 
moister current may betray the neighbourhood of a not wholly dried 
up pool. More sagacious and cunning, the mule seeks a different 
mode of alleviating his thirst. The ribbed and spherical melon-cactus 
conceals under its prickly envelope a watery pith. The mule first 
strikes the prickles aside with his forefeet, and then ventures warily 
to approach his lips to the plant, and drink the cool juice. But resort 
to this vegetable fountain is not always without danger, and one sees 
many animals that have been lamed by the prickles of the cactus. 
When the heat of the burning day is followed by the coolness of the 
night, even then the horses and cattle cannot enjoy repose. Knorm- 
ous bats suck their blood like vampires during their sleep, or attach 
themselves to their backs, causing festering wounds, in which mos- 
quitoes, hippobosces, and a host of stinging insects niche themselves. 
—Vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 

When the rainy season arrives, the aspect of the Llano is 
entirely changed. Sweet odours are exhaled from its previously 
barren surface. Grasses in great variety spring up around; the 
mimosas unfold their drooping leaves, and the water plants 
open their blossoms to the sun. Mud volcanoes burst out from 
the moistened clay, and a gigantic water-snake or crocodile often 
issues from the spot. In describing the phenomena of the rainy 
season, our author has introduced some very brief notices of the 
attacks made upon brood mares and their foals in the swollen 
streams, and of the battles which take place between the electri- 
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cal eels and the wild horses; but as we have already given a full 
account of these and other interesting phenomena in a review of 
his Kosmos, we must refer our readers to that article. Cruel 
though they be, we read with pleasure the details of battles, 
when Nature has supplied the combatants with the weapons of 
destruction, and with the ferocious instinct te use them; but we 
turn with pain from those scenes of blood, in which man is thie 
hero and the victim. 


“ Asin the Steppes tigers and crocodiles fight with horses and 
cattle, so in the forests on its borders, in the wildernesses of Guiana, 
man is ever armed against man. Some tribes drink with unnatural 
thirst the blood of their enemies; others apparently weaponless, and 
yet prepared for murder, kill with a poisoned thumb-nail. The weaker 
hordes, when they have to pass along the sandy margins of the rivers, 
carefully efface with their hands the traces of their timid footsteps. 
Thus man in the lowest stage of almost animal rudeness, as well as 
amidst the apparent brilliancy of our higher cultivation, prepares for 
himself and his fellow-men increased toil and danger. ‘The traveller 
wandering over the wide globe by sea and land, as well as the historic 
inquirer searching the records of past ages, finds everywhere the uni- 
form and saddening spectacle of man at variance with man. Ile 
therefore, who amid the unreconciled discord of nations seeks for in- 
tellectual calm, gladly turns to contemplate the silent life of vegeta- 
tion, and the hidden activity of forces and powers operating in the 
sanctuaries of Nature, or obedient to the inborn impulse which 
for thousands of years has glowed in the human breast, gazes up- 
wards in meditative contemplation on those celestial orbs which sre 
ever pursuing in undisturbed harmony their ancient and unchanging 
course.”—LPp. 25, 26. 


In his section on the Cataracts of Orinoco, Baron ITumbolit 
proposes to describe “ in particular two scenes of nature in the 
wilderness of Guiana,—the celebrated cataracts of the Orinoco, 
the Atures and Maypures,” which few Europeans had seen pre- 
vious to his visit. At the mouth of the Orinoco, where its milk- 
white waters bedim the bright blue of the Atlantic, its width is 
less than that of the River Plate or the Amazons. Its length is only 
1120 geographical miles; but at the distance of 560 miles from 
its mouth, its breadth, when full, is 17,265 English feet, or 
nearly 33 miles; and the height to which it here rises above its 
lowest level is from 30 to 36 feet. After pursuing a westerly 
and then a northerly course, it runs again to the east, so that 
its mouth is nearly in the samme meridian as its source! Near the 
mouths of the Sodomoni and the Guapo stands the grand and 
picturesque mountain of Duida, and among the cocoa groves to 
the east of it are found trees of the Bertholletia excelsa, the 
most vigorous and gigantic of the productions of the tropical 
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world. From this region the Indians obtain the materials for the 
long blow-pipes out of which they discharge their arrows. The 
my from which they obtain tubes above 18 feet long, from 
snot to knot, is a grass, a species of the arundinaria, which 
grows to the height of 30 or 40 fect, though its thickness is 
scarcely half an inch in diameter. 

Between the third and fourth degrees of latitude Humboldt ob- 
served in the Atabapo, the Temi, the Tuamini, and the Guainia, 
the “ enigmatical phenomenon of the so-called black-water.” The 
colour of these rivers is a coffee-brown, which, in the shade of the 
palm groves, passes into ink-black, though in transparent vessels the 
water has a golden yellow colour. This black colour of the water 
is ascribed by our author to its holding in solution carburetted 
hydrogen, “ to the luxuriance of the tropical vegetation, and to the 
quantity of plants and herbs upon the ground over which the rivers 
flow.” The ink-blackness mentioned by Humboldt, arises, as he 
states, from the groves of palm when reflected from the aqueous 
surface, a phenomenon which we have frequently seen even 
under a more remarkable aspect in the lakes which exist in the 
Grampian range near the banks of the Spey. When these 
lakes seen from above, reflect from their unruffled surface only 
the purple flanks of the hills covered with heath or with pine, 
the light which reaches the eye is exceedingly faint, and almost 
inappreciable, not only from the darkness of its tint, but from 
the smallness of its angle of incidence upon the reflecting surface. 
Under these circumstances, the lake literally is as black as ink ; 
but if the slightest breeze forms a ripple on a portion of its surface, 
the inclined faces of the tiny waves reflect the light of the sky or 
of the clouds, and the portion of the lake thus disturbed has 
the appearance of milk, so that the shect of water seems to be 
formed of ink and of milk in immiscible proximity. The slight 
coffee-brown colour of some of our own streams is obviously 
occasioned by the peaty soil over which they flow. 

The phenomenon exhibited on the banks of this remarkable 
river (the Orinoco) cannot fail to command the admiration of the 
traveller. Near the mouth of the Guaviare and Atabapo grows the 
noblest of the palms, “ the Piriguao,” whose smooth and polished 
trunk, about 65 feet high, is adorned with the most delicate flag- 
like foliage, and bears large and beautiful fruit like peaches, which 
when prepared in a variety of ways, affords a nutritious and farina- 
ceous food to the natives. At the junction of the Meta, there 
rises from the middle of a mighty whirlpool an isolated cliff, 
called the Rock of Patience, as voyagers sometimes require two 
days to pass it; and opposite the Indian mission of Carichano, 
the eye of the traveller is rivetted on an abrupt rock, El Mogote 
de Cocuyza, a cube with vertically precipitous sides, above 200 
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fect high, and carrying on its surface forests of trees of rich and 
varied foliage. Like a Cyclopean monument in its simple gran- 
deur, this central mass rises high above the tops of the surround- 
ing palms, marking the deep azure of the sky, with its sharp 
and rugged outlines, and uplifting “its summit high in air, a 
forest above the forest.” In the lower parts of the river near the 
sea, great natural rafts, consisting of trees torn from the banks 
by the swelling of the river, are encountered by the boatmen, 
whose canoes are often wrecked by striking against them in the 
dark. These rafts, which are covered like meadows with flowering 
water plants, remind the traveller of the floating gardens of the 
Mexican lakes. 

As the Orinoco imparts a black colour to the reddish white 
granite which it has washed for a thousand years, the existence 
of similar black hollows at heights of nearly 200 feet above the 
present bed of the river, indicates the fact, “ that the streams 
whose magnitude now excites our astonishment, are only the 
feeble remains of the immense masses of water that belonged to 
an earlier age of the world.” ‘The very natives of Guiana called 
the attention of our author to the traces of the former height of 
the waters. On a grassy plain, near Uruana, stands an isolated 
granite rock, upon which are engraven, at a height of more than 
80 feet, figures of the Sun and Moon, and of many animals, par- 
ticularly crocodiles and boas, arranged almost in rows or lines. 
The natives believe that these figures were carved when their 
fathers’ boats were only a little lower than the drawings. 

The cataracts, or Raudal of Maypures, are not, like the falls 
of Niagara, formed by the descent of a mass of water through 
a great height, nor are they narrow gorges through which the 
river rushes with accelerated velocity. They consist of a count- 
less number of little cascades, succeeding each other like steps, 
sometimes extending across the entire bed of the river, and some- 
times, in a river 8500 feet wide, leaving only an open channel 
of twenty feet. When the steps are but two or three feet high, 
the natives can descend the falls remaining in the canoe. When 
the steps are high, and stretch across the stream, the boat is 
landed and dragged along the bank by branches of trees placed 
under it as rollers. 

In descending from the village of Maypures to the Rock of 
Manimi in the bed of the river, a wonderful prospect opens to 
the traveller’s view,— 


“ A foaming surface, four miles in length, presents itself at once to 
the eye. Iron-black masses of rocks, resembling ruins and battle- 
mented towers, rise frowning from the waters. Rocks and islands 
are adorned with the luxuriant vegetation of the tropical forest; a 
perpetual mist hovers over the waters, and the summits of the lofty 
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palms pierce through the cloud of spray and vapour. When the rays 
of the glowing evening sun are refracted in these humid exhalations, 
a magic optical effect begins. Coloured bows shine, vanish, and re- 
appear; and the ethereal image is swayed to and fro by the breath of 
the sportive breeze. During the long rainy season the streaming 
waters bring down islands of vegetable mould, and thus the naked 
rocks are studded with bright flower-beds, adorned with melastomas 
and droseras, and with small silver-leaved mimosas and ferns. These 
spots recall to the recollection of the European those blocks of granite 
decked with flowers which rise solitary amid the glaciers of Savoy, 
and are called by the dwellers in the Alps “ jardins” or “ courtils.” 
In the blue distance the eye rests on the mountain chain of Cunavami, 
a long extended ridge, which terminates abruptly in a truncated cone. 
We saw the latter glowing at sunset as if in roseate flames. ‘This 
appearance returns daily. No one has ever been near the mountain 
to detect the precise cause of this brightness, which may perhaps pro- 
ceed from a reflecting surface produced by the decomposition of talc 
or mica slate.”—Vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 


The Raudal of Atures is, like that of Maypures, a cluster of 
islands, between which the river forces its way for ten or twelve 
thousand yards, a forest of palms rising from the middle of its 
foaming waters. Near the southern entrance of this cataract, 
and on the right bank of the river, stands the eclebrated Cave of 
Ataruipe. It consists of a cavity or vaulted roof, formed by “a far 
overhanging cliff,’ and is the vault or cemetery of an extinct 
nation :— 


** We counted,” says our author, “ about 600 well preserved skele- 
tons, placed in as many baskets, woven from the stalks of palm leaves. 
These baskets, which the Indians call mapires, are shaped like square 
sacks, differing in size according to the age of the deceased. Kven 
new-born children had each its own mapire. The skeletons are so 
perfect, that not a bone or a joint is wanting. ‘The bones had been 
prepared in three different ways; some bleached, some coloured red 
with onoto, the pigment of the diva orellana, and some like mummies, 
closely enveloped in sweet-smelling resin and plantain leaves. The 
Indians assured us that the custom had been to bury the fresh corpses 
for some months in damp earth, which gradually consumed the flesh ; 
they were then dug up, and any remaining flesh scraped away with 
sharp stones. This the Indians said was still the practice of several 
tribes in Guiana. Tesides the mapires or baskets we found urns of 
half-burnt clay, which appeared to contain the bones of entire fami- 
lies. ‘The larger of these urns were about three fect high, and nearly 
six feet long, of a pleasing oval form, and greenish colour, having 
handles shaped like snakes and crocodiles, and meandering or laby- 
rinthine ornaments round the upper margin. These ornaments are 
quite similar to those which cover the walls of the Mexican palace at 
Mitla. They are found in all countries and climates, and in the most 
different stages of human cultivation—among the Greeks and Romans, 
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as well as on the shields of some of the natives at Tahiti and other 
islands of the South Sea—wherever the eye is gratified by the rhyth- 
mical recurrence of regular forms. . . . + ~ + Our interpre- 
ters could give us no certain information as to the age of these vessels 5 
that of the skeletons appeared for the most part not to exceed a cen- 
tury. Itis reported among the Guareca Indians, that the brave Atures 
being pressed upon by the cannibal Caribs, withdrew to the rocks: of 
the cataracts—a melancholy refuge and dwelling-place, in which 
the distressed tribe finally perished, and with them their language. 
In the most inaccessible parts of the Raudal there are cavities and 
recesses which have served, like the Cave of Ataruipe, as burying- 
places. It is even probable that the last family of the Atures may 
not have been long deceased ; for (a singular fact) there is still in 
Maypures an old parrot, of whom the natives aflirm that he is not 
understood because he speaks the Ature language.”—Vol. i. pp. 229, 
230. 


Leaving this interesting cave at nightfall, and carrying along 
with him several skulls, and an entire skeleton, our author could 
not avoid tracing a melancholy contrast between the extinct race, 
whose mouldering relics he bore, with the ever new life which 
springs from the bosom of the earth :— 


“ Countless insects poured their red phosphoric light on the herb- 
covered ground, which glowed with living fire, as if the starry canopy 
of heaven had sunk down upon the turf. Climbing bignonias, fra- 
grant vanillas, and yellow flowering banisterias adorned the entrance 
of the cave, and the summits of the palms rustled above the graves. 
Thus perish the generations of men! Thus do the name and the 
traces of nations fade and disappear! Yet when one blossom of man’s 
intellect withers—when in the storms of time the memorials of his art 
moulder and decay—an ever new life springs forth from the bosom 
of the earth; maternal nature unfolds unccasingly her germs, her 
flowers, and her fruits ; regardless though man, with his passions and 
his crimes, treads under foot her ripening harvests.” —Vol. i. p. 231. 


The third aspect of nature to which Baron Humboldt directs 
our attention is the Nocturnal Life of Animals in the Primeval 
Forest. ‘The wooded region which lies between 8° of north and 
19° of south latitude is one connected forest, having an area 
twelve times greater than that of Germany. This vast surface 
is watered by systems of rivers, whose tributaries sometimes ex- 
ceed in the abundance of their waters the Rhine or the Danube ; 
and it is to the combination of great moisture with a tropical 
heat that these forests owe the luxuriant growth of their trees. 
So rank indeed is their vegetation, that particular parts of the 
forest are impenetrable ; and the large American tigers, or 
panther-like jaguars, often lose themselves in their dense and im- 
penetrable recesses. Being thus unable to hunt on the ground, 
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they actually live on the trees, and become the terror of the 
families of monkeys, and of the prehensile-tailed viverre. 

On the sandy bank of the Rio Apure, closely bordering upon the 
impenetrable forest, our author and his party bivouacked, as usual, 
under the open sky, surrounded by fires to keep off the prowling 
jaguars. ‘Their hammocks were suspended on the oars of their 
boat, driven vertically into the ground, and the deep stillness 
which prevailed was broken only from time to time by the blow- 
ing of the fresh-water dolphins. Soon after eleven o’clock, how- 
ever, such a disturbance began to be heard in the adjoining 
forest that sleep became impossible during the rest of the night. 


“ The wild cries of animals appeared to rage throughout the forest. 
Among the many voices which resounded together, the Indians could 
only recognise those which, after short pauses in the general uproar, 
were first heard singly. ‘There was the monotonous howling of the 
alouates, (the howling monkeys,) the plaintive, soft, and almost flute- 
like tones of the small sapajous, the snarling grumblings of the 
striped nocturnal monkey, (the nictipithicus trivirgatus, which I was 
the first to describe,) the interrupted cries of the great tiger, the cuguar, 
or maneless American lion, the peceary, the sloth, and a host of par- 
rots, parraquas, and other pheasant-like birds. When the tigers came 
near the edge of the forest, our dog, which had before barked inces- 
santly, came howling to seek refuge under our hammocks. Sometimes 
the ery of the tiger was heard to proceed from amidst the high branches 
ofa tree, and was then always accompanied by the plaintive piping of 
the monkeys who were seeking to escape from the unwonted pursuit. 
If we ask the Indians why this incessant noise and disturbance takes 
place on particular nights, they answer with a smile, that ‘ the animals 
are rejoicing in the bright moonlight, and keeping the feast of the full 
moon.’ To meit appeared that the scene had originated in some acci- 
dental combat, that the disturbance had spread to other animals, and 
that the noise was thus more and more increased. The jaguar pur- 
sues the peccaries and tapirs, and these pressing against each other 
in their flight break through the interwoven tree-like shrubs which 
impede their escape ; the apes on the tops of the trees, frightened by 
the crash, join their cries to those of the larger animals; the tribes of 
birds who build their nests in communities are aroused, and thus the 
whole animal world is thrown into a state of commotion. Longer ex- 
perience taught us that it is not always the celebration of the bright- 
ness of the moon which breaks the repose of the woods. We wit- 
nessed the same occurrence repeatedly, and found that the voices were 
loudest during violent falls of rain, or when the flashing lightning, 
accompanied with loud peals of thunder, illuminated the deep recesses 
of the forest.” —Vol. i. pp. 270, 271. 


Scenes like these form a striking contrast with the death-like 
stillness which prevails within the tropics “ during the noontide 
hours of a day of more than usual heat.” At the remarkable 
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“¢ Narrows” of Baraguan, where the Orinoco forces itself through 
a pass 5690 feet wide, our author had occasion to spend a day, 
when the thermometer in the shade was so high as 122° of 
Fahrenheit. There was not a breath of air to stir the fine dust- 
like sand, and under the influence of the mirage the outlines of 
every distant object had wave-like undulations. 


“ The sun was in the Zenith, and the flood of light which he poured 
down upon the river, and which flashed sparkling back, owing to a 
slight rippling movement of the waters, rendered still more sensible the 
red haze which veiled the distance. All the naked rocks and boulders 
around were covered with a countless number of large thick scaled 
iguanas, gecko-lizards, and variously spotted salamanders. Motion- 
less, with uplifted heads and open mouths, they appeared to inhale 
the burning air with ecstasy. At such times the larger animals seek 
shelter in the recesses of the forest, and the birds hide themselves 


under the thick foliage of the trees, or in the clefts of the rocks; but if 


under this apparent entire stillness of nature we listen for the faintest 
tones which an attentive ear can seize, we shall perceive an all-per- 
vading rustling sound, a humming and fluttering of insects close to 
the ground and in the lower strata of the atmosphere. Everything 
announces a world of organic activity and life. In every bush—in 
the cracked bark of the trees—in the earth, undermined by hymen- 
opterous insects, life stirs audibly. It is, as it were, one of the many 
voices of nature, heard only by the sensitive and reverent ear of her 
true votaries.”"—Vol. i. p. 272. 


The second volume of the “ Aspects of Nature” commences 
with an instructive section “ On the Physiognomy of Plants,” 
which our author prefaces with some highly interesting observa- 
tions on the universal profusion with which life is everywhere 
distributed. The information which is here conveyed to us has 
a high value at all times, but a very peculiar one at present, when 
a great degree of probability attaches to the opinion that organic 
atoms floating in our atmosphere are the cause of that dreadful 
pestilence which is now ravaging our land. In the dense and 
lower strata of our atmosphere we are accustomed to observe the 
general prevalence of life, and travellers inform us that even on 
the Polar ice the air is resonant with the cries and songs of birds 
and with the hum of insect life. In the upper and more ethereal 
regions, 18,000 feet above the sea, Humboldt and Bonpland found 
butterflies and other winged insects, which were involuntarily 
carried upwards by ascending currents of air; and the same crea- 
tures are carried by storms from the land to great distances at 
sea. M. Boussingault, when ascending the Silla of Caraccas, 
saw whitish shining bodies rise from the valley to the summit 
of the Silla, 5755 feet high, and then sink down to the neigh- 
bouring sea-coast. This phenomenon continued for an hour, and 
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the white bodies, though considered at first to have been small 
birds, turned out to be agglomerations of straws or blades of grass, 
belonging to the genus vilfa tenacissima, which abounds in the 
Caraccas and Cumana. Creatures still more wonderful are de- 
tected in the atmosphere by the aid of the microscope—minute 
animalculae, (the rotifere and Brachione,) motionless and appa- 
rently dead, lifted up by the winds in multitudes from the sur- 
fuce of evaporating waters, and carried about by atmospheric 
cwrents till the descending dews restore them to the earth, “ dis- 
solving the film or envelope which incloses their transparent 
rotating bodies, and probably by means of the oxygen which all 
water contains, breathing new irritability into their dormant 
organs.” * 

The celebrated Prussian naturalist, M. Ehrenberg, has dis- 
covered, by microscopic observations, that the dust or yellow sand 
which falls like rain on the Atlantic, near the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and is sometimes transported to Italy, and even the 
middle of Kurope, consists of a multitude of silicious shelled mi- 
croscopic animals. “ Perhaps,” says Humboldt, “ many of them 
float for years in the upper strata of the atmosphere, until they are 
brought down by vertical currents, or in accompaniment with the 
superior current of the trade-winds, still susceptible of revivification, 
and multiplying their species by spontaneous division, in conformity 
with the particular laws of their organization.” 


“ But besides creatures fully formed,” continues Humboldt, “ the 
atmosphere contains innumerable germs of future life, such as the eggs 
of insects and the seeds of plants; the latter provided with light hairy 
and feathery appendages, by means of which they are wafted through 
the air during long autumnal wanderings. Even the fertilizing dust or 
pollen from the anthers of the male flowers, in spaces in which the sexes 
are separated, is carried over land and sea by winds and by the agency 
of winged insects to the solitary female plant on other shores. Thus, 
wherever the glance of the inquirer into nature penetrates, he sces the 
continual dissemination of life either fully formed or in the germ. 

. Wedo not yet know where life is most abundant,—whether on 
continents or in the unfathomed depths of the ocean. Through the 
excellent work of Ehrenberg, we have seen the sphere of organic life 








* By means of a drop of water Fontana revived a rotifera which had been two 
years dried and motionless. Baker resuscitated paste eels which Needham had 
given himin 1744. Doyere has recently shown by experiment that rotiferse come 
to life, or pass from a motionless state to a state of motion, after having been ex- 
posed to temperatures of from 11° to 113° of Fahr, Payen has shown that the 
sporules of a minute fungus, (cidium auraniiacum,) which deposits a ruddy 
feathery coating on a crumb of bread, are not deprived of their power of germina- 
tion by an exposure of half an hour to a temperature of from 183° to 207° of Fahr., 
before being strewed on fresh and perfectly unspoiled dough. 
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extend, and its horizon widen before our eyes, both in the tropical 
parts of the ocean, and in the fixed or floating masses of ice of the 
Antaretie seas. Silicious shelled polygastrica, and even coscinodiscx 
with their green ovaries, have been found alive enveloped in masses 
of ice only 12 degrees from the Pole; the small black glacier flea 
and Podurellz inhabit the narrow tubular holes examined by 
Agassiz, in the Swiss glaciers. Ehrenberg has shewn that on several 
microscopic infusoria others live as parasites; and that in the 
Gallionella, such is their prodigious power of development, or capa- 
bility of division, that in the space of four days an animalcule invisible 
to the naked cye, can form two cubic feet of the Bilin polishing slate! In 
the sea, gelatinous worms, living or dead, shine like stars, and by 
their phosphoric light change the surface of the wide occan into a sea 
of fire. Ineffaceable is the impression made on my mind by the calm 
nights of the torrid zone on the waters of the Pacific. I still see the 
dark azure of the firmament, the constellation of the ship near the 
zenith, and that of the cross declining towards the horizon, shedding 
through the perfumed air their soft and planetary lustre ; while bright 
furrows of flashing light marked the track of the dolphins through 
the midst of the foaming waves. Not only the ocean but also 
the waters of our marshes hide from us an innumerable multitude of 
strange forms. The naked eye can with difficulty distinguish the Cy- 
clidias, the Euglenes, and the host of Naiads, divisible by branches like 
the Lemna or Duckweed, of which they seck the shade. Other crea- 
tures inhabit receptacles where the light cannot penetrate, and an atmo- 
sphere variously composed, but differing from that which we breathe : 
such are the spotted ascaris which lives beneath the skin of the earth- 
worm, the Leucoptera, of a bright silvery colour, in the interior of 
the shore Naiad, and a Ventastoma which inhabits the large pulmon- 
ary cells of the rattlesnake of the tropics. There are animaleule in 
the blood of frogs and of salmon; and even, according to Nordmann, 
in the fluids of the eyes of fishes, and in the gills of the bleak.”—Vol. 
ii, pp. 5-7. 

It is impossible to peruse this interesting extract without no- 
ticing its connexion with the remarkable discovery recently 
made by Dr. Brittan, that in the discharges from cholera patients 
there are found minute cellular bodies, having the aspect and 
character of fungi; that the same bodies exist in the air and 
water of infected districts; and that they are never found in persons 
or places where the pestilence does not prevail. These bodies 
vary from the five hundredth to the ten thousandth of an inch 
in diameter ; the smallest occurring in the air, the larger in the 
vomit, and the largest in the dejections of the patient. Admit- 
ting what yet requires a more extensive induction to prove it, 
that these bodies are always found in cholera localities and 
never elsewhere, it still remains to be proved that they are the 
cause of cholera. Various facts, however, have been long 
known, which render such an opinion highly probable. The 
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Ergot, the Spermoedia Clavus,* for example, a fungus which is 
found abundantly in rye, is a poison which exercises a peculiar 
action in contracting the uterus. When it composes a consider- 
able portion of rye bread, it produces one of the most terrific 
diseases to which man is subject. The ergot is produced within the 
seeds of various grasses, such as Secale Agrostis, Dactylis, Festuca, 
Elymus, &c. ; and is rather supposed to be a diseased condition of 
the grasses than a distinct fungus. But however this may be, its 
effects upon the human frame are terrible. Nausea and vomit- 
ing are followed by numbness in the extremities, which, after 
being wasted with excruciating pains, eventually fall off at the 
joints, withering and becoming black and hard as if they were 
charred. This disease, called the Dry Gangrene, has been at 
different periods epidemic in Sologne, a tract of wet clayey land 
lying between the Loire and Cher. The fingers, or toes, or feet, 
or legs, or even the thighs, drop off at the joints. According to 
Duhamel, it destroyed nineteen out of twenty of the persons in- 
fected ; and, strange to say, the sufferer in one case survived, 
though his thighs fell off at the hips! But it is not merely in 
rye that this poison is generated. When wheat, rice, or any 
other grain is prematurely cut down, or has become mouldy or 
musty from age, or from the place where it has been stored ;—or 
when it has been mixed with the seeds of poisonous plants, such 
as the Raphanus Raphanistrum, and the Loliwin temulentum, the 
most excruciating diseases have been occasioned by its use. 

But the most remarkable case on record of the frightful effects 
of damaged grain, poisoned no doubt by some deleterious fungus, 
is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, for 1762,f by Dr. 
Charlton Wollaston, and by the Reverend Mr. Bones, minister 
of the parish. John Downing, a poor labouring man, who lived 
at Wattisham, near Stowmarket, in Suffolk, had fed his family, 
a wife and six children, on what is called clog wheat, or laid 
wheat, which had been gathered and thrashed separately. The 
pickle was discoloured, and smaller than that of the sound wheat. 
On Sunday morning, the 10th of January, the eldest girl com- 
plained of a violent pain in the calf of her left leg. In the even- 
ing, another girl felt the same pain. On Monday, the mother 
and another child; and on Tuesday, all the rest, except the 
father, were similarly affected. The sufferers shrieked with 
pain. In a few days the legs turned black and mortified. The 
mortified parts separated from the sound part, in most of them, 
two inches below the knee; in some lower, and in one child, at 





* The Sphacelia segetum of Klotzsch, and the Farinaria Pow of Sowerby. It is 
called Ergot, from its resemblance to a cock’s spur. 
+ Vol, lii. Part ii. pp. 523, 524, 
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the ankle. Three lost both legs; and one child both feet. The 
following was the state of their legs on the 13th April :— 

“ Mary, the mother, aged 40, the right foot off at the ankle ; 
the left leg mortified ; a mere bone, but not off. 

“ Mary, aged 15, one leg off below the knee; the other per- 
fectly sphacelated, but not yet off. 

“ Elizabeth, aged 13, both legs off below the knees. 

“ Sarah, aged 10, one foot off at the ankle. 

“ Robert, aged 8, both legs off below the knees. 

‘¢ Edward, aged 4, both feet off at the ankle. 

“ An infant, four months old, dead. 

“ The father was attacked about a fortnight after the rest of 
the family, and in a slighter degree, the pain being confined to 
the two fingers of his right hand, which turned blackish, and 
were withered for some time, but are now better; and he has in 
some degree recovered the use of them.” 

During this calamity, the family were in other respects in 
good health. They ate heartily, and slept well, and were free 
from fever. “ One poor boy in particular looked as healthy and 
florid as possible ; and was sitting on the bed quite jolly, drum- 
ming with his stumps !” 

“‘T have always been used,” says Dr. Wollaston, in concluding 
his extraordinary narrative, “ to read Lucan’s description of the 
effects of the bite of the little serpent Seps as fabulous, or at least 
greatly exaggerated. But I have now been an eye-witness to 
almost the whole scene of horror so finely painted in the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘ Plage proxima circum 
Fugit rapta cutis, pallentiaque ossa retexit : 
Membra notant sanie : Sure fluxere: sine ullo 
Tegmine poples erat: femorum quoque musculus omnis 
Liquitur, et nigra distillant inguina tabe.’ 
Phars., Lib. ix. vy. 767.” 


An effect equally strange has been observed in America, on men 
and animals when fed on maize that has been overrun with pa- 
rasitic fungi. Deer, dogs, apes, and parrots were intoxicated 
by it. Fowls laid eggs without shells. Swine cast their bristles, 
while in man it occasioned only baldness and loosening of the 
teeth. 

In the passage which we have quoted from Humboldt, we see 
the process by which deleterious elements of a microscopic kind, 
and even those of a large size, are raised in the atmosphere and 
distributed over the globe by currents in the lower and upper 
regions of the air ;—but these and other elements equally dclete- 
rious may be lifted up or even torn from the surface of the earth, 
by processes not generally referred to. When electricity passes 
from one body to another, it carries off the matter of the first 
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body in an extreme state of subdivision, and deposits it upon the 
other ;—and when, in the ascending stroke, lightning passes from 
the earth into the atmosphere, it carries up into the air the im- 
ponderable elements of the metalliferous rocks and ground from 
which it issued. Iron, sulphur, and carbon, have been actually 
transported by lightning, and deposited on the surfaces which 
were struck by it; and when we consider the prevalence of elec- 
tricity at every season and in every clime, and its constant trans- 
mission from the crust of the earth into the superincumbent 
atmosphere, we can see no difficulty in understanding how the 
elements of all metallic bodies may be diffused through the air, 
and distributed, according to laws of which we know nothing, 
by the magnetic or other currents which surround the earth. In- 
organic matter, too, in a minute state of subdivision, is thrown off 
from the hardest bodies by friction, by change of temperature, 
and by ordinary combustion, as well as in volcanic action, so 
that there are powerful causes constantly at work, the tendency 
of which is to pollute the air we breathe, and the water we 
drink, with ingredients that when accumulated and combined by 
particular causes, may prove injurious to health, and be destruc- 
tive of animal and vegetable life. 

Although the characteristic physiognomy of different parts of 
the earth’s surface depends on a great variety of external phe- 
nomena, yet our author is justly of opinion that the principal 
impression made upon the traveller is by the magnitude and 
constant presence of vegetable forms. Animals from their smaller 
size, and their repeated absence from the eye, form but a small 
part of a landscape, while trees from their greater size, and their 
occurrence in extended groups, fill the eye with a living mass 
of vegetation. Their great age, too, combined with their mag- 
nitude, influences the imagination, and gives them a monumental 
character, equally interesting to the antiquarian and the natu- 
ralist. The colossal Dragon tree at Oratava, in Teneriffe, is 79 
feet round at its root, and 48 as measured by Humboldt farther 
up. Mass is reported to have been said at a small altar erected in 
its hollow trunk, in the 15th century. Trees, 32 feet in dia- 
meter, have been observed at the mouth of the Senegal river ; 
and Golberry found in the valley of the two Gaguacks, trunks 
which were 32 English fect in diameter near the roots, with a 
height of only 64 feet. Adanson and Perottet assign an age 
from 5150 to 6000 years to the Adansonia which they mea- 
sured, but calculations made from the number of annual rings, 
give shorter periods. According to Decandolle, the yew (Taaus 
baceata) of Braborne, in Kent, is 5000 years old; the Scotch 
yew of Fortingal, from 2500 to 2600 years; those of Crowhurst, 
in Surrey, 1450 years old, and those of Ripon, in Yorkshire, 
1200. Endlicken observes, that a yew tree in the churchyard 
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of Grasford, in North Wales, which is 52 feet in circuit below 
the branches, is 1400 years old, and that another in Derbyshire, 
has the age of 2096 years. In Lithuania lime trees have been 
cut down with 815 annual rings, and 87 feet in circuit, and 
Humboldt states that in the southern temperate zone, some spe- 
cies of Eucalyptus attain the enormous height of 245 feet. The 
largest oak tree in Europe is near Saintes, in Lower Charente. 
It is 64 feet high, 294 in circuit near the ground, and 23 feet 
five feet higher up. “In the dead part of the trunk, a little 
chamber has been arranged, from 10 feet 8 inches to 12 feet 9 
inches wide, and 9 feet 8 inches high, with a semicircular bench 
cut out of the fresh wood. A window ‘gives light to the inte- 
rior, so that the sides of the chamber, which is closed with a 
door, are clothed with ferns and lichens, giving it a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Judging by the size of a small piece of wood which 
has been cut out above the door, and in which the marks of 200 
annular rings have been counted, the oak of Saintes would be 
between 1800 and 2000 years old.” 

It has been found from ancient and trustworthy documents 
of the 11th century, that the root of the wild rose tree at the 
crypt of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, is 1000 years old, and its 
stem 800. After the cathedral had been burnt down, Bishop 
I{ezilo inclosed the roots of this rose tree in a vault which still 
exists, and he trained the branches of it upon the walls of the 
crypt built above the vault, and reconsecrated in 1061. The 
stem, which is now living, is 264 feet high, and 2 inches thick. 
The most remarkable example of vegetable development is ex- 
hibited in the Fucus gigantea, a submarine plant, which attains a 
length of from 400 to 430 feet, surpassing the loftiest conifers, 
such as the Sequoia gigantea, and the Taxodium sempervirens. 

The aspect or physiognomy of Nature is, according to Hum- 
boldt, determined by about sixteen or nineteen different forms of 
vegetation, of which he proceeds to give very interesting de- 
scriptions from observations made during his travels both in the 
New and Old continents, in regions between the 60th degree of 
north, and the 10th degree of south latitude. These forms, 
which decrease and increase from the Equator to the Poles, ac- 
cording to fixed laws, he thus enumerates :— 


Palms. Orchidex. Graminex, 
Plantains or Bananas. Casuarinex. Ferns. 
Malvacex and Bombacex. Needle Trees. Liliacex. 
Mimosa. Pothos and Aroidix, Willow Form. 
Ericex or TIeath form. Lianes or Twining Rope Myrtacex. 
Cactus form. Plants. Melastomacee, 
Aloe form. Laurel Form. 


The Palms have been universally regarded as the loftiest, no- 
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blest, and most beautiful of all vegetable forms. Their gigantic, 
slender, ringed, and occasionally prickly stems, sometimes 192 
feet high, terminate in an aspiring and shining foliage, either 
fan-like or pinnated, with leaves frequently curled like some of the 
grasses. In receding from the Equator they diminish in height and 
beauty. The true climate of palms is under a mean annual tem- 
perature of from 78° to 814°. The date variety lives, but does not 
thrive, in a mean temperature of from 59° to623°. In some species 
of the flower, sheath opens suddenly with an audible sound. 

The Palms are everywhere accompanied by Plantains or Ba- 
nanas, groves of which form the ornaments of moist localities in 
the regions of the Equator. Their stems are low, succulent, and 
almost herbaceous, and are surmounted by long and bright green 
silky leaves, of a texture thin and loose. Noble and beautiful 
in shape, they adorn the habitation of man, while they form the 
principal article of his subsistence under the torrid zone. 

The Malvacee and Bombacee have trunks enormously thick ; 
—leaves large, soft, and woolly, and superb flowers often of a 

urple or crimson colour. The Buobab, or monkey bread tree, 
iene to this group. It is 32 feet in diameter, but moderately 
high, and it is probably the largest and most ancient organic 
monument on our planet. The Mexican hand tree (cheiroste- 
mus platanoides) with its long curved anthers projecting be- 
yond the fine purple blossom, causing it to resemble a hand or 
claw, belongs to this group. Throughout the Mexican States, 
this one highly ancient tree is the only existing individual of this 
extraordinary race, and is supposed to be a stranger planted 
about five centuries ago by the kings of Toluca. 

The Mimosa, including the acacia, desmanthus, gleditschia, 

orleria, tamarindus, &c., are never found in the temperate zone 
of the Old World, though they occur in the United States. 
They frequently exhibit that umbrella-like arrangement of the 
branches which is seen in the Italian stone-pine. ‘The deep blue 
of the tropic sky seen through their finely divided foliage, has 
an extremely picturesque effect. The irritability of the African 
sensitive plant, is mentioned by ‘Theophrastus and Pliny. The 
most excitable is the Mimosa pudica, and next to it the Dor- 
miens, the somniens and the somniculosa. 

The Lricew or Heaths appear to be limited to only one side 
of our planet, covering large tracts from the plains of Germany, 
France, and Britain, to the extremity of Norway. They adorn 
Italy, and are luxuriant on the declivity of the Peak ot Tene- 
riffe ; but the most varied assemblage of species occurs in the 
south of Africa. They are entirely wanting in Australia, and 
of the 800 known species, only one has been discovered across 
the whole of America, from Pennsylvania and Labrador to 


Nootka and Alashka. 
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The Cactus form is almost wholly American, and Humboldt 
observes, that “ there is hardly any thing in vegetable physiog- 
nomy which makes so singular and ineffaceable an impression on 
a newly arrived person as the sight of an arid plain thickly 
covered like those of Cremona, New Barcelona, with columnar 
and candelabra-like elevated cactus stems.” The forms of the 
cactus are sometimes spherical, sometimes pointed, and some- 
times they are shaped like tall polygonal columns, resembling 
the pipes of anorgan. In the arid plains of South America, the 
melon cactus supplies a refreshing juice to the animal tribes, 
though the plant is half-buried in the sand, and encased with 
prickles. The columnar cactus carries its stems to the height 
of 30 or 32 feet, dividing into candelabra-like branches like the 
African Euphorbias. The cactus wood is incorruptible, and well 
fitted for oars. 

The Orchidee are remarkable for their bright green succulent 
leaves, and for the colours and shape of their flowers, sometimes 
resembling insects, and sometimes birds. The taste for this 
superbly flowering group of plants became so general, that the 
brothers Loddiges had in 1848 cultivated 2360 species, and at 
the end of 1848, Klotzsch reckoned the number of species to be 
3545. 

The Casuarinee form, leafless and gloomy, with their string- 
like branches, embrace trees with branches, like the stalks of 
an equisetaceous plant. It occurs only in India and in the 
Pacific. 

The Needle Trees, or Coniferw, including pines, thuias, and cy- 
presses, are rare in the tropics, and inhabit chiefly the regions 
of the north. There are 312 species of coniferee now living, and 
178 fossil species found in the coal measures, the bunter sand- 
stone, the Keupfer, and the Jurassic formations. Of the 114 
species of the genus Pinus which are at present known, not one 
belongs to the southern hemisphere. The following are the 
heights of some of the plants of this tree :— 

Pinus Grandis, in New California, 224 feet. 
Pinus Fremontiana, do. de. « 224 
Dacrydium cupressinum, New Zealand, 213 
Araucaria excelsa, Norfolk Island, ; 224 
imbricata, Chili, : . 234-260 
Pinus Lambertiana, ; ‘ 224-239 
Pinus Douglassii,* ° ; 245 
Pinus Trigona, ‘ . 500 
Pinus Strobus, New Hampshire, 250-266 
Sequoia Gigantea, New California, 300 





* At three feet above the ground a stem of this tree was 574 feet in girth. 
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As a contrast to these lofty trees, Humboldt mentions the 
small willow tree (Salix arctica,) as being only two inches high. 
The Tristicha hypnoides is only xs, or less than +s of an inch, 
and yet provided with sexual organs, like our oaks and most 
gigantic trees. The needles of some of the pine trees vary 
from five inches to a foot in length. The roots of the Taxo- 
dium distichum, which is sometimes 128 feet in height and 39 
in girth, presents the curious phenomenon of woody excres- 
cences, conical and rounded, lt sometimes tabular, which pro- 
ject from 3 to 45 feet from the ground, and when they are very 
numerous they have been likened by travellers to the grave- 
tablets in a Jewish burying-ground. The stumps of white pines 
exhibit a very singular degree of vitality in their roots. After 
they have been cut down, they continue for several years to pro- 
duce fresh layers of wood, and to increase in thickness, without 
putting forth new shoots, leaves, or branches. 

The Pothos forms, or Avroidia, belong to the tropics. These 
plants clothe parasitically the trunks of aged and decaying forest 
trees. Their stalks are succulent and herbaceous, and support 
large leaves. The flowers of the aroidix are cased in hooded 
sheaths, and some of them during the development of the flower ex- 
hibit a very considerable increase of vital heat, about 40° above 
that of the atmosphere, the increase being, in some, greater in the 
male than in the female plant. The vital heat which Dutrochet 
observed to a small extent in other plants, and even among fun- 
guses, disappeared at night. Leaves of great size, suspended 
on long fleshy leaf-stalks, are found in the Nympheacez and 
Nelumbonex. The round leaves of the magnificent water plant, 
the Victoria Regina, discovered in 1837, by Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh, in the river Berbice, are six feet in diameter, and are 
surrounded by turned-up margins from three to five inches high, 
their inside being light green, and their outside a bright crimson. 
The flowers, which have an agreeable perfume, are white and 
rose-coloured, and fifteen inches in diameter, with many hun- 
dred petals. About 20 or 30 blossoms may be seen at the same 
time, within a very small space. According to Poppig, the 
Euryale Amazonica, which he found near Tefe, had leaves six 
fect in diameter. The largest known flowers, however, belong 
to a parasitical plant, the Lajlesia Arnoldi, discovered in 1818, 
by Dr. Arnold, in Sumatra. It has a stemless flower, three 
English feet in diameter, surrounded by large leaf-like scales. 
“The flower weighs above 14 pounds, and, what is very remark- 
able, has the smell of beef, like some of the fungi.” ‘The largest 
flowers in the world, says our author, apart from composite, 
(in the Mexican Helianthus Annuus,) belong to Rafflesia Ar- 
noldi, Aristolochia, Datura, Barringtonia, Gustavia, Caro- 
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linea, Lecythis, Nymphza, Nelumbium, Victoria Regina, Mag- 
nolia, Cactus, and the Orchideous and Liliaceous plants. 

The Lianes, or tropical twining rope plant, correspond with 
the twining hops and grape-vines in the temperate latitudes. 
In the tropical region of the south these climbers render the 
forests so impenetrable to man, accessible to and habitable by 
the monkey tribe, and by the cercoleptes and small tiger-cats, 
who mount them and descend by them with wonderful agility, 
and pass by their help from tree to tree. In this manner 
whole herds of gregarious monkeys often cross streams which 
would otherwise be impassable. On the Orinoco, the leafless 
branches of the Bauhinias, often 40 or 50 feet long, hang down 
perpendicularly from the lofty top of the Swietenia, and they 
sometimes stretch themselves in oblique directions, like the cord- 
age of a ship. Among the twining plants we may mention the 
Passifloras, with their beautiful and many coloured blossoms, 
and the aristolochia cordata, which has a crimson-coloured flower 
seventeen inches in diameter. In South America, on the banks 
of the river Magdalena, there is found a climbing aristolochia, 
with flowers four feet in circumference, which the young Indians 
draw over their heads in sport, and wear as hats or helmets. 
Many of the twining plants have a very peculiar aspect, occa- 
sioned by the square shape of their stems, by flattenings not pro- 
duced by external pressure, and by ribband-like wavings. Adrian 
Jussieu has exhibited, in very beautiful drawings, the cruciform 
and Mosaic figures seen in cross sections of the Bignonias and 
Banisterias, arising from the mutual pressure and penetration of 
the circumtwining stems. 

Regarding the form of Graminee as “an expression of 
cheerfulness and of airy grace, and tremulous lightness, com- 
bined with lofty stature,” our author considers the Aloe form 
“as characterized by an almost mournful repose and immobi- 
lity.” The groves of bamboo, both in the Kast and West Indies, 
form avenues and walks, shaded and overarching. “ ‘The smooth 
polished, and often lightly waving and bending stems of these 
singular grasses, are frequently taller than our alders and oaks. 
Their glassy polish is owing to the quantity of silex in their bark, 
which, by a species of extravasation, as in the gouty secretions 
of the human frame, form that singular substance called taba- 
sheer, which may be heard rattling within the joints of the bam- 
boo, when the plant has been cut down. We have ourselves 
frequently opened these joints, and taken out this beautiful 
opalescent and dichroitic mineral, which is blue by reflected, and 
yellow by transmitted light. We have been informed, on high 
authority, that in severe storms, forests of bamboo in India have 
been set on fire, by the mutual friction or collision of their flinty 
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stems.* The genus Bambusa is entirely wanting in the new 
continent, where it is replaced, as it were, by the guadua, about 
60 feet high, discovered by Humboldt and Bonpland. The Bam- 
busa flowers so abundantly, that in Mysore and Orissa the seeds 
are mixed with honey, and eaten like rice. Dr. Joseph Hooker 
mentions it as a rare property of one of the gramineze—the tri- 
setum subspicatum—that it is the only arctic species he knows 
which is equally an inhabitant of the opposite Polar regions. 

The form of Ferns, like that of grasses, is “ ennobled in the 
northern parts of the globe.” The number of species amounts to 
3250. 

“ Arborescent ferns, when they reach a height of above forty feet, 
have something of a palm-like appearance, but their stems are less 
slender, shorter, and more rough and scaly, than those of palms. Their 
foliage is more delicate, of a thinner and more translucent texture, and 
the minutely indented margins of the fronds are finely and sharply cut. 
Tree ferns belong almost entirely to the tropical zone, but in that zone 
they seek by preference the more tempered heat of a moderate eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea, and mountains two or three thousand 
feet high, may be regarded as their principal seat. In South Amer- 
ica the arborescent ferns are usually found associated with the tree 
which has conferred such benefits on mankind by its fever-healing 
bark. Both indicate by their presence the happy regions where reigns 
a soft perpetual spring.” —Vol. ii. p. 28. 

The Liliaceous plants, which have their principal seat in Africa, 
are distinguished by their flag-like leaves, and superb blossoms. 
They are represented by the genera Amaryllis, Ixia, Gladiolus, 
and Pancratium. In Africa they are assembled into masses, and 
determine the aspect and character of the country; whereas in 
the new world, the superb alstromeriz and species of pancra- 
tium, Heemanthus and crinum are dispersed, and are less social 
than the Iridez of Europe. 

The plants of the Willow form, represented generally by the 
willow itself, and on the elevated plains of Quito, and in so far only 
as the shape of the leaves, and the ramifications are concerned, 
by the Schinus molle. There are 150 different species spread 
over the northern hemisphere, from the Equator to Lapland. 
There is a greater similarity in the physiognomy of this tribe in 
different climates than even in the Coniferze. From the catkins of 
the male flower of some Egyptian species, a medicine called wil- 
low water (aqua salicis) is distilled, and much used. On the banks 





* Our author has forgotten, for he is well acquainted with the subject, to notice 
these singular facts concerning Tabasheer, and the silicious character of the 
bamboo. Our readers will find ample details respecting the optical and physical 
properties of Tabasheer, in a paper, by the author of this article, in the Phil. Trans, 
for 1819, p. 283. 
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of the Orange river in Africa, the leaves and young shoots of the 
S. hirsuta and mucronata form the food of the hippopotamus. 

The Myrtacee, with their elegant forms, and their stiff, shin- 
ing, small leaves, studded with transparent spots, give a peculiar 
character to the Mediterranean islands, the continent of New 
Holland, and the intertropical region of the Andes, partly low, 
and partly about 10,000 feet high. ‘Trees belonging to the group 
of Myrtacese, “ produce partially, either where the leaves are 
replaced by leaf-stalk leaves, or by the peculiar disposition or 
direction of the leaves relatively to the unswollen leaf-stalk, a 
distribution of stripes of light and shade, unknown in our forests 
of round-leaved trees.” ‘This optical effect surprised the earlier 
botanical travellers, but our distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Robert Brown, showed that it was owing to the leaf-stalks of 
the Acacia longifolia, and A. suaveolens, being expanded in a 
vertical direction, and from the circumstance that the light, in- 
stead of falling on horizontal surfaces, falls on, and passes between 
vertical ones. 

The other forms to which our author attaches importance, in 
reference to the physiognomic study of plants, are the Melasto- 
mace, comprising “the genera melastoma (I othergilla and ‘To- 
cocea Aubl.) and Rhexia, (Meriana and osbeckia),” which have 
been superbly illustrated by Bonpland; and the Laurel form 
group, embracing “ the genera of Laurus and Persea, the ocotex, 
so numerous in South America, and (on account of physiogno- 
mic resemblance) Calophyllum, and the superb aspiring J/am- 
mea from among the Guttiferee.” 

This interesting chapter of “ The Aspects of Nature” is closed 
with some of those general views which our author never fails 
to clothe with the richest drapery of language and sentiment. 
After suggesting as an enterprise, worthy of a great artist, to 
study the aspect and character of all these vegetable forms, not 
only in hot-houses,* and in botanical descriptions, but in their 


* Would it not be an enterprise worthy of the wealth and liberality of our 
publie-spirited nobility and country gentlemen, to fill their hot-houses and green- 
houses, not with the rare plants, which all their neighbours have, but with groups 
of plants from particular zones, or regions of the globe, or belonging to different 
natural families or classes. Forest trees, and arborescent plants, which have been 
acclimated in our island, might in like manner be gathered into local groups, and 
in the private collections of a single county, botanists, landscape painters, artists, 
gardeners, and amateurs, might study the whole flora of the globe. A subdivi- 
sion of labour has now become necessary in every department of intellectual cul- 
ture. Omniscience in philosophy or science is knowledge in a state of extreme di- 
lution, useless to the world, and gratifying only to the vanity of its possessor. The 
piles upon which rest the temple of science could never have been driven had 
they been endowed with many heads: he that has driven one to the rock beneath, 
may rest from his labour, and be sure that his works will follow him. A subdivision 
of toil in the collection of objects of natural history, of antiquities, and of art, would do 
much to promote the advancement of these important branches of secular knowledge. 
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native grandeur in the tropics, and pointing out the value to the 
landscape painter, of “a work which should present to the eye, 
first separately, and then in combination and contrast, the lead- 
ing forms which have been here enumerated,” he concludes the 
subject in the following manner :— 


“ It is the artist’s privilege, having studied these groups, to analyze 
them, and thus in his hands, the grand and beautiful form of nature 
which he would pourtray, resolves itself, (if I may venture on the 
expression), like the other works of men, into a few simple elements. 

“ Tt is under the burning rays of a tropical sun that vegetation dis- 
plays its most majestic forms. In the cold north the bark of trees is 
covered with lichens and mosses, whilst between the tropics the Cym- 
bidium and fragrant vanilla enliven the trunks of the Anacardias, 
and of the gigantic fig-trees. The fresh verdure of the Pothos leaves, 
and of the Dracontias, contrasts with the many coloured flowers of 
the Orchidex. Climbing Bauhinias, Passifloras, and yellow flowering 
Banisterias, twine round the trunks of the forest trees. Delicate 
blossoms spring from the roots of the Theobroma, and form the thick 
and rough bark of the Crescentias and the Gustavia . . . . . 

“ In the tropics vegetation is generally of a fresher verdure, more 
luxuriant and succulent, and adorned with larger and more shining 
leaves than in cur northern climates. The ‘social’ plants, which often 
impart so uniform and monotonous a character to European countries, 
are almost entirely absent in the equatorial regions. ‘Trees almost as 
lofty as our oaks, are adorned with flowers as large and as beautiful as 
our lilies. . . . 2. © « 

“ The great elevation attained in several tropical countries, not only 
by single mountains, but even by extensive districts, enables the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone—surrounded by palms, bananas, and the 
other beautiful forms proper to these latitudes—to behold also those 
vegetable forms which, demanding a cooler temperature, would seem 
to belong to other zones. Elevation above the level of the sea gives 
this cooler temperature, even in the hottest parts of the earth; and 
Cypresses, Pines, Oaks, Berberries and Alders, (nearly allied to our 
own,) cover the mountainous districts, and elevated plains of Southern 
Mexico, and the chain of the Andes at the Equator. Thus it is given 
to man in those regions to behold, without quitting his native land, 
all the forms of vegetation dispersed over the globe, and all the shining 
worlds which stud the heavenly vault from pole to pole. 

‘“‘ These, and many other of the enjoyments which nature affords, 
are wanting to the nations of the North. Many constellations, and 
many vegetable forms—and of the latter those which are most beauti- 
ful, (palm-tree ferns, plantains, arborescent grasses, and the finely 
divided feathery foliage of the mimosas,) remain for ever unknown to 
them. Individual plants, languishing in our hot-houses, can give but 
a very faint idea of the majestic vegetation of the tropical zone. But 
the high cultivation of our languages, the glowing fancy of the poet, and 
the imitative art of the painter, open to us sources whence flow abun- 
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dant compensations, and from whence our imagination can derive the 
living images of that more vigorous nature which other climes dis- 
play. In the frigid north, in the midst of the barren heath, the soli- 
tary student can appreciate mentally, all that has been discovered in 
the most distant regions, and can create within himself a world, free 
and imperishable, as the spirit by which it is conceived.”—Pp. 29-31. 


The chapter which closes with the preceding passage is fol- 
Jowed by a dissertation of much interest, “ on the structure and 
mode of action of Volcanoes in different parts of the globe.” Al- 
though the multiplication of voyages and travels has exercised 
a greater influence on the study of organic nature, viz., of botany 
and zoology, than upon the study of the inorganic bodies which 
compose the crust of the earth, yet each zone of the earth derives 
a peculiar physiognomy from the living forms, which are either 
fixed or movable upon its surface: But we find on either hemi- 
sphere, from the Equator to the Poles, the same kind of rocks asso- 
ciated in groups, and the traveller “ often recognises with joy the 
argillaceous schists of his birthplace, and the rocks which were fa- 
miliar to his eye in his native land.” Geological science, however, 
has derived great advantages from its study under different cli- 
mates. Although in any single and extensive system of mountains 
we find, more or less distinctly represented, all the inorganic ma- 
terials which form the solid carpentry of the globe, yet observa- 
tions in distant regions are necessary in studying the composition, 
the relative age, and the origin of rocks. Our knowledge of the 
structure and form of volcanoes was, till the end of the last cen- 
tury, drawn principally from Vesuvius and /%tna, though the 
basin of the Mediterranean afforded better means of studying the 
nature and action of these fiery cones. Among the Sporades tra- 
chytie rocks have been upraised, at three different times, in three 
centuries. Near Methone, in the Peloponnesus, a “monte nuovo,” 
seen by Strabo and by Dodwell, is higher than the new volcano 
of Jorullo in Mexico, and Humboldt found it “surrounded with 
several thousand small basaltic cones, protruded from the earth, 
and still smoking.” Volcanic fires also break out at Ischia, on 
the Monte Epomeo; and according to ancient relations, lavas have 
flowed from fissures, suddenly opened, in the Lelantine plain, 
near Chalcis. On the shores of the Mediterranean, too, on 
several parts of the mainland of Greece, in Asia Minor, and in 
Auvergne, and round the plain of Lombardy, there are numer- 
ous examples of volcanic action. From these facts our author 
has drawn the conclusion, “ that the basin of the Mediterranean, 
with its series of islands, might have offered to an attentive ob- 
server much that has been recently discovered, under various 
forms, in South America, Teneriffe, and the Aleutian Islands, 
near the polar circle”’ The objects to be observed,” he con- 
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tinues, “ were assembled within a moderate distance ; yet distant 
voyages, and the comparison of extensive regions, in and out of 
Europe, have been required for the clear perception and recog- 
nition of the resemblance between volcanic phenomena and their 
dependence on each other.” 


In different parts of the globe we find assemblages of volca- 
noes in various rounded groups, or in double lines, and we have 
thus the most conclusive evidence that their cause is deeply 
seated in the earth. All the American volcanoes are on the 
western coast opposite to Asia, nearly in a meridional direction, 
and extending 7200 geographical miles. Humboldt regards 
the whole plateau of Quito, whose summits are the volcanoes of 
Pinchincha, Cotapaxi, and Tunguragua, as a single volcanic fur- 
nace. ‘The internal fire rushes out sometimes by one and some- 
times by another vent ; and in proof of the fact that there are sub- 
terranean communications between “ tire emitting openings,” at 
great distances from each other, he mentions the circumstance, 
that in 1797, the voleano of Pasto emitted a lofty column of 
smoke for three months continuously, and that it disappeared at 
the very instant, when, at the distance of 240 miles, “ the great 
earthquake of Riobamba, and the immense eruption of mud called 
‘ Moya’ took place, causing the death of between thirty and forty 
thousand persons.” In proofof the same fact, he adduces the sudden 
emergence from the sea near the Azores of the island of Sabrina, 
on the 30th January 1811, which was followed by those terrible 
internal commotions which, from May 1811 to June 1813, shook 
almost incessantly the West India islands, the plains of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and the opposite coast of Venezuela or Caraccas. 
In the course of a month after this, the principal city of that pro- 
vince was destroyed. On the 30th April 1811, the slumbering 
volcano of the island of St. Vincent broke forth, and at the very 
moment the explosion took place, a loud subterranean noise, 
like that of great pieces of ordnance, which spread terror over an 
area of 35,000 square miles, was heard at the distance of 628 
miles from St. Vincent. The phenomena which accompanied 
the celebrated earthquake at Lisbon, on the 1st November 1755, 
lead to the same conclusion. At the very time it took place, the 
Lakes of Switzerland, and the sea upon the Swedish coast, were 
violently agitated ; and at Martinique, Antigua, and Barbadoes, 
where the tide never exceeds thirty inches, the sea suddenly rose 
upwards of twenty feet. 

In the remaining portion of this interesting chapter, our author 
directs our attention chiefly to the phenomena which accompanied 
the last great eruption of Vesuvius, on the night of the 22d Oc- 
tober 1822. It had been supposed by several writers that the 
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crater of Vesuvius had undergone an entire change from pre- 
ceding eruptions; but our author has shown that this is not the 
vase, and that the error had arisen from the observers having con- 
founded “ the outlines of the margin of the crater with those of the 
cones of eruption, accidentally formed in the middle of the crater, 
on its floor or bottom, which has been upheayed by vapours.” 
During the period from 1816-1818, such a cone had gradually 
risen above the south-eastern margin of the crater, and the eruption 
of February 1822 had raised it about 112 feet above the north- 
west margin. This singular cone, which from Naples appeared 
to be the true summit of the mountain, fell in with a dreadful 
noise on the eruption of the 22d October 1822, “ so that the 
floor of the crater, which had been constantly accessible since 
1811, is now almost 800 feet lower than the northern, and 218 
lower than the southern edge of the volcano.” 


“In the last eruption, on the night of the 23d to the 24th October 
1822, twenty-four hours after the falling in of the great cone of 
scoria, which has been mentioned, and when the small but numer- 
ous currents of lava had already flowed off, the fiery eruption of 
ashes and rapilli commenced: it continued without intermission for 
twelve days, but was greatest in the first four days. During this 
period the detonations in the interior of the voleano were so violent, 
that the mere concussion of the air (for no earthquake movement was 
perceived) rent the ceilings of the rooms in the palace of Portici. In 
the neighbouring villages of Resina, Torre del Greco, Torre del An- 
nunziata, and Bosche tre Case, a remarkable phenomenon was wit- 
nessed. Throughout the whole of that part of the country the air 
was so filled with ashes as to cause in the middle of the day profound 
darkness, lasting for several hours: lanterns were carried in the 
streets, as had often been done in Quito during the eruptions of Pin- 
chincha. The flight of the inhabitants had never been more general. 
Lava currents are regarded by those who dwell near Vesuvius with 
less dread than an eruption of ashes, a phenomenon which had never 
been known to such a degree in modern times; and the obscure 
tradition of the manner in which the destruction of Herculancum, 
Pompeii, and Stabiw, took place, filled the imaginations of men with 
appalling images.* The hot aqueous vapours which rose from the 
crater during the eruption, and spread themselves in the atmosphere, 
formed, in cooling, a dense cloud, surrounding the column of fire and 
ashes which rose to a height of between nine and ten thousand feet. 
...... Flashes of forked lightning issuing from the columns of ashes 
darted in every direction, and the rolling thunders were distinctly heard, 
and distinguished from the sounds which proceeded from the interior 





* The thickness of the bed of ashes which fell during the twelve days was little 
above three feet on the slope of the cones, and only about eighteen inches on the 
planes. This is the greatest fall of ashes since the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
occasioned the death of the elder Pliny. 
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of the voleano. In no other eruption had the play of the electric 
forces formed so striking a feature. 

* On the morning of the 26th October, a surprising rumour pre- 
vailed that a torrent of boiling water was gushing from the crater, 
and pouring down the slope of the cone of ashes. Monticelli soon 
discovered that this was an optical illusion. It was in reality a flow 
of dry ashes, which being loose and movable as shifting sand, issued 
in large quantities from a crevice in the upper margin of the crater.” 
—Pp. 229, 230. 

Owing to the thunderstorm noticed in this extract, an abun- 
dant and violent fall of rain took place, and as the rain is heaviest 
above the cone of ashes, torrents of mud descend from it in every 
direction; and when the summit of the volcano is in the region 
of perpetual snow, the melting of the snow produces very disas- 
trous inundations. At the foot of volcanoes, too, and on their 
flanks, there are frequently vast cavities, which, having a com- 
munication by many channels with mountain torrents, become 
subterranean lakes or reservoirs of water. When earthquakes, 
as happens in the Andes, shake the entire mass of the volcano, 
these reservoirs are opened, discharging water, fishes, and mud. 
On the 19th June 1698, when the Carguairazo, to the north 
of Chimborazo, and upwards ef 19,000 feet high, fell in, an area 
of nearly thirty square miles was covered with mud and fishes! 

Vesuvius, and other similar volcanoes, have permanent com- 
munications by means of their craters with the interior of the 
earth. They alternately break forth and slumber, and often 
“end by becoming solfataras, emitting aqueous vapours, gases, and 
acids.” ‘There is, however, another and a rarer class, which are 
closely connected with the earliest revolutions of our planet. 
Trachytic mountains open suddenly, emit lava and ashes, and 
close again perhaps for ever. The gigantic mountain of Anti- 
sana on the Andes, and Monte Epomeo in Ischia, in 1302, are 
examples of that phenomenon. Eruptions of this kind some- 
times take place in the plains, as happened in Quito, in Iceland, 
at a distance from Hecla, and in Eubeea in the Lelantine fields. 
Many of the islands upheaved from the sea belong to the same 
class. The communication of the external opening with the 
interior of the earth is not permanent, and as soon as the cleft 
or opening closes, the voleanic action wholly ceases. Humboldt 
is of opinion that “ veins or dykes of basalt, dolerite, and por- 
phyry, which traverse almost all formations, and that masses of 
syenite, augitic porphyry, and amygdaloid, which characterize 
the recent transition and oldest sedimentary rocks,—have pro- 
bably been formed in a similar manner.” 

That the earth is a melted mass at no very great depth below 
its surface, is placed beyond a doubt, not only by the preceding 
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facts, but by a great mass of observations collected by Humboldt 
and Arago, on the increase of temperature as we descend into 
the bowels of the earth. “ The primitive cause of this subter- 
ranean heat is, as in all planets, the process of formation itself, 
the separation of the spherically condensing mass from a cosmi- 
‘al gaseous fluid, and the cooling of the terrestrial strata at dif- 
ferent depths by the loss of heat parted with by radiation. 
. . .  « Elastic vapours press the molten oxydizing sub- 
stances upwards through deep fissures. Volcanoes might thus be 
termed intermitting springs or fountains of earthy substances ; 
that is, of the fluid mixture of metals, alkalis, and earths, which 
solidify into lava currents, and flow softly and tranquilly, when 
being upheaved they find a passage by which to escape.” 

Our author concludes this instructive section with a specula- 
tion which he himself characterizes as bold ; the object of which 
is to explain, by means of the internal heat of our globe, the 
existence, in a fossil state, of the tropical forms of animals and 
plants in the cold regions of the globe. This hitherto unexplained 
fact has been ascribed to various causes,—to a change in the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic by the approach of a comet, and to a change 
in the intensity in the sun’s light and heat. We have been led to 
suppose that, as the two poles of maximum col:l are nearly coinci- 
dent with the magnetic poles, they may partake in their revolu- 
tion, and thus make the warm and the cold meridians which are 


now proved to exist, occupy in succession every position on the 
earth’s surface ; and that variations in the forces or causes by 
which that cold is produced, may produce a still farther variation 
of temperature.* 


‘“* Everywhere,” says our author, “ the ancient world shows a dis- 
tribution of organic forms at variance with our present climate. . . 
. . It may be that, in the ancient world, exhalations of heat issuing 
forth from the many openings of the deeply-fissured crust of the globe, 
may have favoured, perhaps, for centuries, the growth of palms and 
tree-ferns, and the existence of animals requiring a high temperature, 
over entire countries where now a very different climate prevails. Ac- 
cording to this view of things, the temperature of volcanoes would be 
that of the interior of the Earth ; and the same cause, which, operating 
through volcanic eruptions, now produces devastating effects, might, 
in primeval ages, have clothed the deeply fissured rocks of the newly 
oxydized Earth, in every zone, with the most luxuriant vegetation. 

* If, in order to explain the distribution of tropical forms whose re- 
mains are now buried in northern regions, it should be assumed that the 
long-haired species of elephant now found enclosed in ice, was origin- 
ally indigenous in cold climates, and that forms resembling the same 


* Edinburgh Transactions, vol. ix. pp. 211, 212. 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. R 
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leading type may, as in the case of lions and lynxes, have been able 
to live in wholly different climates ; still this solution of the difficulty 
presented by fossil remains cannot be extended so as to apply to vege- 
table productions. From reasons with which the study of vegetable 
physiology makes us acquainted, palms, musacew, and arborescent 
monocotyledones, are incapable of supporting the deprivation of their 
appendicular organs, which would be caused by the present tempera- 
ture of our northern regions; and in the geological problem which we 
have to examine, it appears to me difficult to separate vegetable and 
animal remains from each other. The same mode of explanation 
ought to comprehend both.”—Vol. ii. pp. 239, 241. 


The next chapter of the “ Aspects of Nature” is one of seven 
pages, entitled, “ ‘The Vital Force, or the Rhodian Genius.” It 
was first printed in Schiller’s Hore for 1795, and contains “ the 
development of a physiological idea in a semi-mythical garb.” 
In an earlier work, our author had defined the vital force as 
“ the unknown cause which prevents the elements from following 
their original affinities ;’ and he endeavours to illustrate this 
position by the following story :—A picture, called the Rhodian 
Genius, was brought to Syracuse from Greece, and was supposed 
to be the work of the same artist who cast the Colossus of 
Rhodes. It was placed in the Gallery of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, and excited much difference of opinion, both respecting its 
author and its object. On the foreground were youths and 
maidens, handsome and graceful, but unclothed, and expressing 
in their features and movements, only the desires and sorrows 
of an earthly habitation. Their arms outstretched to each 
other, indicated ‘ their desire of union ;” but they turned their 
troubled looks towards a halo-encircled Genius who stood in the 
midst of them. On his shoulder was a butterfly, and in his hand 
a lighted torch, Though childlike in his form and aspect, a 
celestial fire animated his glance, and he gazed as with the eye of 
a master upon the gay throng at his feet. The object of the 
picture became a problem, which philosophers and connoisseurs 
strove to solve. ‘ Some regarded the Genius as the personifi- 
cation of Spiritual Love forbidding the enjoyment of sensual 

leasure ; others said, that it was the assertion of the Empire of 

Reason over Desire.” A collection of pictures having arrived 
from Rhodes, there was found among them the companion or 
pendant of the Rhodian Genius. The Genius was still the cen- 
tral figure ; but his head was now drooping. The butterfly was 
no longer on his shoulder; and his torch was inverted and ex- 
tinguished. “ The youths and maidens pressing around him had 
met and embraced. Their glance, no longer sad and subdued, 
announced, on the contrary, emancipation from restraint, and 
the fulfilment of long-cherished desires.” 
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The companion picture afforded no clue to the solution of the 
problem ; and in this crisis of baffled ingenuity and disappointed 
curiosity, Dionysius ordered the picture, along with a faithful 
copy of the Rhodian Genius, to be carried to the house of Epi- 
charmus, a Pythagorean philosopher, who fixed his eyes upon 
the picture, and thus addressed his disciples :— 


“ As living beings are compelled by natural desires to salutary and 
fruitful union, so the raw materials of inorganic matter are moved by 
similar impulses. . . . Thus the fire of Heaven follows metal,— 
iron obeys the attraction of the loadstone,—amber rubbed takes up 
light substances,—earth mixes with earth,—salt collects together from 
the water of the sea,—and the acid moisture of the Stypteria, as well 
as the flocculent salt of Trichitis, love the clay of Melos. In inanimate 
nature, all things hasten to unite with each other, according to their 
particular laws. Hence no terrestrial element is to be found anywhere 
in its pure and primitive state. Each as soon as formed tends to en- 
ter into new combinations, and the art of man is needed to disjoin and 
present in a separated state substances which you would seek in vain 
in the interior of the Earth, and in the fluid ocean of air and water. In 
dead inorganic matter, entire inactivity and repose reign, so long as 
the bands of affinity continue undissolved, so long as no third sub- 
stance comes to join itself to the others; but even then the action and 
disturbance produced are soon again succeeded by unfruitful repose. 

“It is otherwise, however, when the same substances are brought 
together in the bodies of plants and animals. In these the vital force 
or power reigns supreme, and regardless of the mutual amity or enmity 
of the atoms recognised by Democritus, commands the union of sub- 
stances which, in inanimate nature, shun each other, and separates 
those which are ever seeking to enter into combination. 

“ Now come nearer to me, my friends; look with me on the first 
of the pictures before us, and recognise in the Rhodian Genius, in the 
expression of youthful energy, in the butterfly on his shoulder, and 
in the commanding glance of his eye, the symbol of vital force ani- 
mating each individual germ of the organic creation. At the feet 
are the earthy elements desiring to mix and unite conformably to 
their particular tendencies. The Genius holding aloft his lighted 
torch with commanding gesture, controls and constrains them, with- 
out regard to their ancient rights, to obey his laws. 

‘“* Now view with me the new picture which the Tyrant has sent 
to me for explanation ; turn your eyes from the image of life to that 
of death. The butterfly has left its former place and soars upwards, 
the extinguished torch is reversed, the head of the youth has sunk, 
the spirit has fled to other spheres, and the vital force is dead. Now 
the youths and maidens joyfully join hands, the earthy substances 
resume their ancient rights ; they are free from the chains that bound 
them, and follow impetuously after long restraint the impulse to union. 
Thus inert matter animated awhile by vital force passes through an 
innumerable diversity of forms, and perhaps in the same substancé 
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which once enshrined the spirit of Pythagoras, a poor worm may 
have enjoyed a momentary existence.”—Vol. ii. pp. 255-257. 


The closing chapter of Baron Humboldt’s work contains an 
account of the Plateau of Caxamarca, the ancient capital of the 
Inca Atahualpa, and describes the first view of the Pacific Ocean 
as seen from the crest of the Andes. After mentioning the 
Quina (or fever-bark)* producing forests in the valleys of Loxa, 
and the alpine vegetation and mountain wildernesses of the Pa- 
ramos, our author describes the gigantic remains of the ancient 
artificial roads of the Incas of Peru, which formed a line of 
communication through all the provinces of the empire, extend- 
ing more than a thousand English miles. The road itself is 
21 feet wide, and above a deep understructure was paved with 
well cut blocks of blackish trap porphyry. Station-houses, 
of hewn stone, are built at nearly equal distances, forming a 
kind of caravanserai. In the pass ealied the Paramo del As- 
suay, the road rises to the height of 15,526 feet, almost equal to 
that of Mont Blanc. Across the wide and arid plains between 
the Pacific and the Andes, and also over the ridges of the Cor- 
dilleras, these two great Peruvian roads, or systems of roads, are 
covered with flat stones, or “sometimes even with cemented gravel, 
(Macadamized.)” The roads crossed the rivers and ravines 
by three kinds of bridges, “ viz., those of stone, wood, and rope, 
and there were also aqueducts for bringing water to the cara- 
vanserais and to the fortresses.” As wheel-carriages were not 
then used upon roads, they were occasionally interrupted by long 
flights of steps, provided with resting-places at suitable intervals. 
Along with their grand artificial paths, the Peruvians possessed 
a highly improved postal system. ‘These splendid remains of the 
Incas, however, have been wantonly destroyed, and Humboldt 
mentions that in one day’s journey they were obliged to wade 
through the Rio de Guancabamba twenty-seven times, while 
they continually saw near them the remains of the high built 
roads, with their caravanserais. In the lower part of the same 
river, which, with its many falls and rapids, runs into the 
Amazons, our author was amused with the singular contriv- 
ance of a “Swimming Post,” for the conveyance of corre- 
spondence with the coast of the Pacific. A young Indian, who 
usually discharges this important duty, swims in two days 
from Pomahuaco to Tomependa, carrying the few letters from 
Truxillo, which are intended for the province of Jaen de Bra- 





* The Cinchona Condaminia (officinalis.) This beautiful tree, though only six inches 
in diameter, often attains a height of sixty feet. The bark was introduced into 
Europe in 1632 or 1640. 
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camora. The letters are carefully placed in a large cotton 
handkerchief, which he winds round his head in the manner of 
aturban. He then descends the Rio de Chamaya, (the lower 
part of the Guancabamba,) and then the Amazons. When he 
reaches waterfalls, he quits the river and makes a circuit through 
the woods. In this fatiguing voyage the Indian sometimes 
throws one arm round a piece of a very light kind of wood, and 
he has sometimes the advantage of a swimming companion. 
They carry no provisions, as they are always sure of a hospit- 
able reception in any of the scattered huts surrounded with fruit 
trees, which abound in the beautiful Huertas de Pucara and 
Cavico. Letters thus carried are seldom either wetted or lost ; 
and Humboldt mentions, that soon after his return from Mexico 
to Europe, he received letters from Tomependa, which had been 
bound on the brow of the swimming post. The “ Correo que 
nada,” as he is called, returns by land by the difficult route of 
the Paramo del Paredon. Several tribes of wild Indians, who 
reside on the banks of the Upper Amazons, are accustomed to 
travel “by swimming down the stream sociably in parties.” 
Humboldt had an “ opportunity of seeing in this manner in the 
bed of the river the heads of 30 or 40 persons, (men, women, and 
children,) of the tribe of the Xibaros, on their arrival at Tome- 
enda.” 

When the travellers approached the hot climate of the basin 
of the Amazons, they were delighted with the splendid orange 
trees, sweet and bitter, of the Huertas de Pucara. “ Laden 
with many thousands of their golden fruit, they attain a height 
of from 60 to 64 feet, and instead of rounded tops or crowns, 
they have aspiring branches like a laurel or bay tree.” 


‘“ Not far from hence,” says Humboldt, “ near the Ford of Cavico, 
we were surprised by a very unexpected sight. We saw a grove of 
small trees, only about 18 or 19 feet high, which, instead of green, 
had apparently perfectly red or rose-coloured leaves. It was a new 
species of Bougainvillza, a genus first established by the elder Jussieu 
from a Brazilian specimen in Commerson’s herbarium. The trees 
were almost entirely without true leaves, as what we took for leaves at 
a distance proved to be thickly crowded bracteas. The appearance 
was altogether, different in the purity and freshness of the colour from 
the autumnal tints which, in many of our forest trees, adorn the woods 
of the temperate zone at the season of the fall of the leaf. . . . . 
We often found here the Porlieria hygrometrica, which, by the closing 
of the leaflets of its finely pinnated foliage, foretels an impending 
change of weather, and especially the approach of rain, much better 
than any of the Mimosacew. It very rarely deceived us.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 279, 280. 


As night was closing upon our travellers, when they were 
ascending the eastern declivity of the Cordilleras, they arrived at 
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an elevated plain where the argentiferous mountains of Gualga-~ 
yoc, the chief locality of the celebrated Silver Mines of Chota, 
afforded them a remarkable spectacle. The cerro of Gualga- 
yoc, an isolated mass of silicious rock, stands like an enchanted 
castle, separated by a deep ravine from the limestone mountains 
of Cormolatsche. It is traversed by innumerable veins of silver, 
and terminated on the N.W. by a nearly perpendicular preci- 
pice. ‘ Besides being perforated to its summit by many hundred 
galleries driven in every direction, this mountain presents also 
natural openings in the mass of the silicious rock, through which 
the intensely dark blue sky of those elevated regions is visible 
to a spectator standing at the foot of the mountain. These open- 
ings are popularly called windows,” and “ similar ones were point- 
ed out to us in the trachytic walls of the volcano of Pinchincha.” 
On their way to the ancient city of Caxamarcea, Humboldt and 
his companions had to cross a succession of Paramos at the height 
of about 10,000 feet above the sea, before they reached the Pa- 
ramo de Yanaguanga, from which they looked down upon the 
fertile valley of Caxamarca, containing in its oval area about 
112 English square miles. The town stands almost as high as 
the city of Quito, but being encircled by mountains, it enjoys a 
far milder climate. The fort and palace of Atahualpa exist only 
in a few ruins. The warm baths of Pultamarca, at which the 
Inca spent a part of the year, have a temperature of 156° Fahren- 
heit, and are seen in the distance. The town is adorned with a 
few churches, a state prison, and a municipal building, erected 
upon part of the ruins of the palace. On the porphyritic rock 
upon which the palace stood, a shaft has been sunk which for- 
merly led into subterranean chambers, and to a gallery said to 
extend to the other porphyritic dome of Santa Polonia. The 
room is yet shown where Atahualpa was imprisoned for nine 
months from November 1532, and the mark on the wall is still 
pointed out to show the height to which he offered to fill the 
room with gold in bars, plates, and vessels, if set free. In order 
to avoid being burnt alive, the Inca consented to be baptized by 
his fanatical persecutor the Dominican monk, Vincente de Val- 
verde. He was strangled publicly in the open air, and at the 
mass for the dead the brothers Pizarro were present in mourning 
habits.* The population of Caxamarca did not, at the time of 
our author's visit, exceed seven or eight thousand inhabitants. 
Aiter leaving the sea, the travellers ascended a height about 
10,000 feet high, and were “ struck with the sight of two gro- 


* It is with some reluctance that, in imitation of Humboldt, we throw into the 
obscurity of a note, a specimen of court etiquette at the palace of the Incas. “ In 
conformity,” says our author, “ with a highly ancient court ceremonial, Atahu- 
alpa spat, not on the ground, but into the hand of one of the principal Jadies pre- 
sent;”—* all,” says Garcilaso, “ on account of his majesty.”— Vol. ii. p. 314. When 
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tesquely shaped porphyritic summits, Aroma and Cunturcaga, 
which consisted of five, six, or seven solid columns, some of them 
jointed, and from thirty-seven to forty-two fect high.” Owing to 
the distribution of the often converging series of columns of the 
Cerro Aroma placed one above another, “ it resembles a two- 
storied building, which, moreover, is surmounted by a dome or 
cupola of non-columnar rock.” 

t had been the earliest wish of our author to obtain a view 
of the Pacific from the crest of the Andes. He had listened as 
a boy to the adventurous expedition of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
the first European who beheld the eastern part of the Pacific 
Ocean, and he was now about to gratify this longing desire of his 
youth. When they had reached the highest part of the moun- 
tain by the Alto de Guangamarcea, the heavens suddenly became 
clear, and the western declivity of the Cordilleras, covered with 
quartz blocks fourteen feet high, and the plains as far as the sea- 
shore near Truxillo, “ lay beneath their eyes in astonishing ap- 
parent proximity. We saw for the first time the Pacific Ocean 
itself, and we saw it clearly... . . The joy it inspired was vividly 
shared by my companions Bonpland and Carlos Montufar,”..... 
and the sight * was peculiarly impressive to one who like myself 
owed a part of the formation of his mind and character, and 
many of the directions which his wishes had assumed, to inter- 
course with (George Forster) one of the companions of Cook.” 


In the preceding analysis of the “ Aspects of Nature,” we have 
found it very difficult to do justice either to the author or to 
ourselves as Reviewers. Owing to the great length of the “ an- 
notations and additions,” which extend to more than twice the 
length of the original chapters which form the text, we have 
been under the necessity of incorporating the information 
contained in both, partly in our own language and partly in that 
of the author, and have therefore found it impossible to give such 
copious and continuous extracts as the reader might have desir- 
ed. This difficulty, too, has been greatly increased by the ad- 
mixture of scientific with popular details, and by the use of 
technical terms which the general reader will sometimes find it 
difficult to interpret. Regarding the work, however, as one of 
great value from its science, and great interest from its subject, 
and as possessing that peculiar charm of language and of senti- 
ment which we look for in vain in similar productions, we can- 
not withhold the expression of our anxiety that the popular mat- 





the possessors of a little brief authority thus degrade their office and their race, 
we feel that they have withdrawn themselves from the sphere of human sympa- 
thies, and we almost forget the cruelties of the Spaniards when we find them per- 
petrated against bipeds like Atahualpa. 
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ter in the “ annotations and additions” should be incorporated 
with the original text, and the technical and parenthetic references 
in the text, either converted into foot-notes, or transferred to the 
“ annotations.” We should thus have a work truly popular, 
without losing any of its scientific accuracy. 

The translation by Mrs. Sabine is like her translation of Kos- 
mos, admirably executed. We are never offended with the harsh- 
ness of a foreign idiom, and we never discover that the author and 
the translator are different persons. 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers some account 
of a work full of wisdom and knowledge, written by one of the 
most distinguished writers and philosophers of the present day, 
and well fitted to draw our attention to a subject with which 
every person ought to be familiar. To live upon a world so 
wonderfully made, without desiring to know its form, its struc- 
ture, and its purpose—to eat the ambrosia of its gardens, and 
drink the nectar of its vineyards, without inquiring where, or 
how, or why they grow—to toil for its gold aa its silver, and to 
appropriate its coal and its iron, without studying their nature and 
their origin—to tremble under its earthquakes, and stand aghast 
before its volcanoes, in ignorance of their locality, of their powers, 
and of their origin—to see and handle the gigantic remains of 
vegetable and animal life, without understanding when and why 
they perished—to tread the mountain range, unconscious that it is 
sometimes composed wholly of the indestructible flinty relics of 
living creatures, which it requires the most powerful microscope 
to perceive,—to neglect such pursuits as these, would indicate a 
mind destitute of the intellectual faculty, and unworthy of the 
life and reason with which we have been endowed. It is only 
the irreligious man that can blindly gaze upon the loveliness of 
material nature, without seeking to understand its phenomena 
and its laws. It is only the ignorant man that can depreciate 
the value of that true knowledge which is within the grasp of his 
divine reason; and it is only the presumptuous man who can 

refer those speculative studies, before which the strongest intel- 
fect quails, and the weakest triumphs. “ In wisdom hast Thou 
made them all,” can be the language only of the wise; and it is 
to the wise only that the heavens can declare the glory of God, 
and that the firmament can show forth his handiwork. It is the 
geologist alone who has explored them, that can call upon the 
“ depths of the earth to praise the Lord ;” and he “ who breaketh 
the cedars of Lebanon,” who “shaketh the wilderness,” who 
“ divideth the flames of fire,” who “ causeth the hinds to calve,” 
and “ maketh bare the forest,” has imperatively required it from 
his worshippers, “ that in his temple every one should speak of 
his glory.” 





On Scottish University Tests. 


Art. X.—1. Report made to His Majesty by a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the State of the Universities of Scotland. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 7th October 
1831. Additional Report, 1838, 1839. 

2. On Subscription to Articles of Faith: a Plea for the Liberties 
of the Scottish Universities, Sc. By Joun Stuart Biackie, 
Professor of Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 1843. 


Durtinc the currency of the fifteenth century, the three regu- 
larly constituted Universities of Scotland were organized and 
endowed,—viz., St. Andrews, in the year 1411; Glasgow, in 
1450; and Aberdeen, in 1494. These Institutions were Eccle- 
siastical in their character, and ruled by the Bishops of the dis- 
tricts. Circumstances, indeed, are not wanting to justify the 
conclusion, that the chief object contemplated in their formation, 
was to provide qualified priests, not only for the offices of the 
CuuRrcH, but also for those of the STaTE. So far, the Church of 
Rome displayed great wisdom and forethought; and had not the 
art of printing been a discovery of the same century, Papal 
domination might thus have been largely extended and conso- 
lidated. 

The downfal of the Church of Rome in Scotland, and the 
consequent establishment of the Reformed Religion, exercised a 
powerful influence over the character of the Universities. The 
Professors now became servants of the State, instead of being 
subjected exclusively to local influences, and, while the import- 
ance of their functions was distinctly recognised, their direct 
subordination to the Church was placed beyond all manner of 
doubt by the Act of the First Parliament of James VI. (1567), 
having the title, “ The Teacheris of Zouth suld be tryed be the 
Visitoris of the Kirk.” This Statute, as the commencement 
of Parliamentary interference with the Universities, seems to de- 
serve our particular notice. 

“ Forasmeikle, as be all laws and constitutionis, it is provided, 
that the zouth be brocht up and instructed in the fear of God, 
and gude maneris; and gif it be utherwise, it is tinsel baith of 
their bodies and saules, gif God’s word be not ruted in them. 
Qhuairfoire, our Soveraigne Lord, with advice of my Lord Re- 
gent and the Three Estates of the present Parliament, hes statute 
and ordained, that all Schulis to Burg and land, and all Univer- 
sities and Colleges, be reformed: And that nane be permitted 
nor admitted, to have charge and care thereof in time cumming, 
nor to instruct the zouth privatlie or openlie, bot sik as sall be 
tryed by the Superintendente or visitouris of the Kirk.” 
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It is impossible to contemplate this Statute, in reference to 
the period of its enactment, by which Colleges and Schools were 
placed under the superintendence of the Kirk, without perceiv- 
ing, that by “ gude maneris,” sound notions of civil and religious 
liberty were specially in view, and that teachers of inadequate 
notions respecting the common weal should be removed from si- 
tuations in which they might exercise a pernicious influence. 
The Kirk was fully alive to the importance and usefulness of the 
power thus bestowed, and was not slack in the exercise of the 
privilege. Two years after the enactment of the Statute now 
quoted, a Commission appointed by the General Assembly ex- 
amined the condition of the University of Aberdeen, and issued 
the following deliverance in somewhat peremptory terms :—“ I, 
John Areskine, Superintendent of Angus and Mearns, having 
Commission of the Kirk to visit the Sheriffdome of Aberdeen 
and Banff, by advice of council, and consent of the ministers, 
elders, and commissioners of the Kirk, present, decern, conclude, 
and for final sentence pronounce, that Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
sometime Principall, Mr. Alexander Galloway, sometime Sub- 
Principall, Mr. Andrew Anderson, Thomas Ousten, and Duncan 
Norrie, sometime Regents in the College of Old Aberdeen, are 
not to be reputed as members of the Kirk, and therefore seclude 
them, and every one of them, to teach publicly or privately, in 
time coming, in that College, or any other part within this 
realme, and ordain them to remove furth of the said College 
with all diligence, that other godly and well qualified persons 
may be placed therein, for bringing up the youth in the fear of 
God, and good letters. This our sentence pronounced, we or- 
dain to be published, and intimated to the said persons, and to 
the congregation of New and Old Aberdeen, publicly the next 
Sunday, the 3d July 1569.” 

These three originally Popish Colleges, even after being thus 
placed under the government of the Reformed Kirk, were not 
deemed sufficient to accomplish all the purposes contemplated. 
Other interests, especially in the capital of Scotland, required 
an extension of Academic Institutions, and, at the same time, 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age than the original, 
somewhat monastic Universities to which we have referred. Ac- 
cordingly, King James VI., in the year 1582, instituted the 
College of Edinburgh, with ample powers of expansion, and not 
trammelled as to the honours or Degrees it may think proper to 
bestow. The Royal Commissioners of Visitation, in 1831, thus 
briefly, but authoritatively indicate its peculiar character: “ In 
as far as respects the course of study, there is a great similarity 
to what was prescribed to the Universities in Scotland, previously 
existing ; the same branches being assigned to them all, although, 
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as has been remarked, there was, in the case of Edinburgh at 
least, a clearer anticipation that new branches might afterwards 
be required. The most striking circumstance as to the College 
of Edinburgh is, that it is not erected into an independent semi- 
nary, but it is plainly, as to all essential points, subjected to the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the city. To them is com- 
mitted the superintendence of it, the appointment of the Profes- 
sors, and the privilege of removing them, when so strong a step 
seemed expedient. The whole body is enjoined to obey the re- 
gulations emanating from the Council; and even the powers of 
the Principal are limited by the same authority. In fact, to the 
College, as a College, nothing seems to be given but immunities 
and privileges common to the other Universities, and which do 
not seem to have any reference to its internal administration. 
No Senatus Academicus or College Meeting, with special au- 
thority to regulate the course of education, is recognised. Every 
thing specified is granted to the Magistrates and Council; and 
in the only clause which may seem to imply that the College 
received a separate and independent jurisdiction, the mode in 
which it is introduced evinces that this could not have been the 
case. Accordingly, the Council have always claimed the privi- 
lege which the charter confers ; they have, as we shall find, added 
new Professorships ; and they have interfered in prescribing the 
course of study to be followed in obtaining Degrees.” 

The Marischal College of Aberdeen was founded by the Ear! 
Marischal, under Royal authority, in the year 1593, for the 
purpose of advancing the interest of Literary and Christian 
Education. The duties imposed on the head of the institution, 
who was designated GYMNASIARCHA, exhibit, in a very amusing 
light to a modern academician, the notions then entertained of 
professorial accomplishments. The Royal Commissioners of 
Visitation state, from the charter, that “ The Principal was to be 
a person of piety and integrity, he was to superintend the whole 
establishment, and under his jurisdiction the other members 
were to be placed. He was also vested with the power of cor- 
recting and censuring the regents, and with the concurrence of 
the Rector and Dean of Faculty, after three admonitions, of ex- 
pelling them from the Academy. He was required to be well 
instructed in sacred literature, that he might unfold the myste- 
ries of the Word of God, and be skilled in the learned lan- 
guages, particularly in Hebrew and Syriac, which the Founder 
was anxious to establish. He was also required occasionally to 
teach theology, to give a short explanation of Anatomy, to illus- 
trate the more difficult parts of Physiology, and to teach the 
principles of Geography, Chronology, and Astronomy; a conjunc- 
tion of duties not very compatible, and requiring a degree 
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scientific acquirement which it might be thought that the founder 
would find no small difficulty in obtaining. To all this, how- 
ever, he was required to add the elements of Hebrew grammar 
and construction.” 

It is understood that this Gymnasium, as it was designated by 
the founder, was originally intended to be an appendage to the 
University of Old Aberdeen, the Principal of which is one of 
the examinators and admitters to its offices, while the gramma- 
rian of the same University is an examiner for its Degree. This 
institution, unlike that of Edinburgh, was limited by its charter 
to the granting of Degrees in Arts merely, although recently it 
has assumed the name of a University, and has proceeded, with- 
out the sanction of the Crown, to confer Degrees in law, medi- 
cine, and divinity. 

The universities and colleges thus instituted, the three oldest 
in Popish and the two latter in Protestant times, continued under 
the superintendence of the Kirk until the establishment of Epis- 
copacy by Charles II. Then, as formerly, the importance of 
securing the direct and indirect services of the teachers of youth, 
in support of the government of the day, was fully recognised 
and acted upon. Accordingly in the Act 1662, it was declared 
that “ no Masters, Principals, Regents, nor other Professors, in 
Universities or Colleges within this kingdom, be admitted, nor 
allowed to continue in the exercise of any function within the 
same, but such as are of a pious, loyal, and peaceable conversa- 
tion, submitting to and owning the government of the Church 
by Archbishops and Bishops, now settled by law, and who having 
given satisfaction therein to the bishops of the respective dioceses 
and patrons, and having in their presence taken the oath of alle- 
giance, shall procure their attestation of the same.” By an ar- 
rangement of this sort, it was hoped that the rising youth would 
be imbued with notions, more manageable, in reference to liberty 
of conscience and the claims of royal supremacy, than if re- 
moved from episcopal superintendence. But correct notions of 
spiritual independence and of civil liberty had taken too deep 
root in the public mind, to be so easily overcome by the insi<i- 
ous arts thus employed for their destruction. 

The days of “ black prelacy” at length came to an end at thie 
Revolution. The “ Claim of Right” set forth “ that prelacy 
and the superiority of any office in the Church above presby- 
ters, is, and hath been a great and insupportable grievance to 
this nation, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of 
the people.” Accordingly, by an Act of the first Parliament 
of William and Mary, 1689, prelacy was formally abolished, 
ancl we have now to witness a very remarkable change which took 
place in the character of university superintendence, While 
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Parliament abolished prelacy with its right of testing professors, 
it did not revive the Act 1567, and place the colleges once more 
under the “ superintendents and visitours of the Kirk.” 

In the Act for visitation of Universities, &c., 1689, chap. xvii., 
it was ordained, “That no Professors, Principals, Regents, Mas- 
ters, or others, bearing office in any University, College, or School, 
within this Kingdom, either be admitted or allowed to continue 
in the exercise of their said functions, but such as do acknow- 
ledge and profess, and shall subscribe to the Confession of Faith, 
ratified approven by this present Parliament; and also, swear 
and subscribe the oath of allegiance to their Majesties, and withal, 
shall be found to be of a pious, loyal, and peaceable conversation, 
and of good and sufticient literature and abilities for their respec- 
tive employments, and submitting to the government of the 
Church now settled by law.” Then follows a claim preferred by 
the Crown, and admitted by Parliament, and recorded in the 
said Act—* And albeit it be their Majesties’ undoubted right 
and prerogative, to name visitors and cause visit the foresaid 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools; yet at this time their Majes- 
ties are pleased to nominate and appoint, with advice and con- 
sent aforesaid, (the Estates of Parliament,) the persons under- 
named,” &c., to be visitors; and power was given them “ to take 
trial of the present Professors, Principals, Regents, Masters, and 
others, bearing office therein, according to the qualifications and 
rules above mentioned, and such as shall be found to be errone- 
ous, scandalous, negligent, insufficient, or disaffected to their 
Majesties’ government, or who dare not subscribe the Confession 
of Faith, swear and subscribe the oath of allegiance, and submit 
to the government of the Church now settled by law, to purge 
out and remove; as also to consider the Foundations of the said 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools, with the rents and revenues 
thereof, and how the same have been administered and managed, 
and to set down such rules and methods for the good manage- 
ment thereof for hereafter: as likewise for ordering the said 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools, and the Professions, and 
manner of teaching therein; and all things else relating thereto 
as they shall think most meet and convenient, according to the 
Foundations thereof, and consistent with the present established 
government of Church and State.” 

The power thus openly claimed by the Crown, and not unequi- 
vocally recognised by Parliament, of visiting or superintending 
the Universities, constitutes a very important element in the due 
consideration of University tests, and must be kept steadily in 
view in reference to its practical bearings. 

From the passing of the Act just referred to in 1689, to the 
period of the Union of the two kingdoms, no change took place 
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deserving of notice, except perhaps the recognition of the minis- 
ter of the parish and the Presbytery of the bounds, in reference 
to the “ settling of schools,” in the Act of Parliament 1696, the 
forerunner of the Act Geo. III., 1803, investing the Presby- 
teries of the Church with full power of trial and superintendence 
of parish schools, and thus placing them in an ecclesiastical po- 
sition totally distinct from that assigned to the Universities. 
This remarkable difference in the position of these two institu- 
tions—thie parish schools and the colleges—has been too gener- 
ally overlooked, and very erroneous notions respecting the powers 
of the Church over the latter have been entertained in certain 
quarters. 

In preparing for the union of the two kingdoms, the 
“ Act for securing the Protestant Religion, and Presbyterian 
Church Government,” commonly called the “ Act of Security,” 
was passed in 1707, pursuant to the “ Claim of Right,” declaring 
that the “ Presbyterian government shall be the only govern- 
ment of the Church within the kingdom of Scotland,” and 
“ That in all time coming, no Professors, Principals, Regents, 
Masters, or others, bearing office in any University, College, or 
School within this kingdom, be capable, or be admitted, or 
allowed to continue in the exercise of their said functions, but 
such as shall own and acknowledge the civil government in 
manner prescribed, or to be prescribed, by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment: as also, that before, or at their admissions, they do, and 
shall acknowledge and profess, and shall subscribe to the fore- 
said Confession of Faith, as the confession of their faith; and 
that they will practise and conform themselves to the worship 
presently in use in this Church, and submit themselves to the 
government and discipline thereof; and never endeavour, directly 
or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion of the same; and that 
before the respective Presbyteries of their bounds, by whatsomever 
gift, presentation or provision, they may be thereto provided.” 
‘This clause was embodied in the Act of Union, and may be con- 
sidered as the Test presently in use, which, in the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, is reduced for subscription to the following formula— 
“ We, subscribers hereunto, doe be these presents, acknowledge 
and professe the Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland, 
ratified and approven by law in the year 1690, as also by the 
Act concluding the Union of the two Kingdoms of Scotland 
and England, as the confession of our faith, and promise that we 
will practise and conforme ourselves to the government and dis- 
cipline thereof, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the 
prejudice or subversion of the same. And this we do, in pre- 
sence of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, the days prefixed to our 
subscription.” 
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This test, as legally constituted by Act of Parliament, em- 
braces an extensive yet well-defined series of obligations, to 
which we may now more particularly advert. We pass by the 
political obligation | of Professors, “ to own and acknowledge the 
civil Government in manner prescribed, or to be prescribed by 
Acts of Parliament,” and call the attention to the doctrinal decla- 
ration of “ the Confession of Iaith, as the confession of their faith,” 
as a demand of a very solemn kind, and apparently well calcu- 
lated to prevent the entrance into our Universities of any but 
enlightened and stanch Presbyterians. ‘The object aimed at, in 
this doctrinal declaration, was apparently still farther secured 
by the pledge, to “ practise and conform themselves to the wor- 
ship presently in use in this Church” —thereby referring to the 
then imagined binding national compact which established and 
confirmed “ the said true Protestant Religion, and the worship, 
discipline, and government of this Church, to continue without 
any alteration to “the people of this land in all succeeding genera- 
tions.” Their consenting to submit themselves to the government 
and discipline thereof; and the promise that they would “ never 
endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion of the 
same,” seemed to complete the bond of security. Yet in spite of 
all these minute, distinct, and stringent enactments, apart alto- 
gether from the iniquitous breach of this Union Treaty, it is not 
to be disguised, that from time to time, Professors have existed in 
the Scottish Universities, and hold a place at the present moment 
in their Chairs, who have given ample proof that the Confession 
of Faith zs not the confession of their faith ; w ho do not conform to 
the worship of the Presbyterian Church, but either keep aloof 
from religious ordinances, or countenance Prelacy, that “ great 
and unsupportable grievance to this nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations of the generality of the people.” - It may seem, at first 
sight, a matter of difficulty to account for this anomalous condition 
of things, or how this definite test has been rendered inoperative. 
An examination of the relative position of the parties concerned 
in the filling up of University offices, may perhaps aid us in 
tracing the evil to its source. 

The individual who is presented to an University office must 
necessarily feel a deep interest in the preliminary questions, what 
are the duties I have to perform in the Chair? and, before enter- 
ing upon the task, what are the obligations I come under? It 
is obvious that the Patron or the Electors must be chiefly occu- 
pied in determining the fitness of the presentee, while on the 
presentee himself devolves the task of making up his TirLx, or 
preparing for complying with the legal forms of entry. Passing 
by the Patron and Presentee, we have the Admitter or Admitters, 
whose duty it is to examine the claims of the Presentee, to see 
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tc it that he has legally completed his title, and then to perform 
the act of Installation. Above all this, we have the Crown as 
VistrER, whose duty it is to watch over the interests of the Col- 
leges, maintain their legal rights and privileges, and equally 
control the intrant, the admitter, and the occupant. If then 
the Patron and Presentee wish to evade the legal safeguards of 
University offices, they may be effectually checked by the Ad- 
mitter or Admitters acting legally, and when the Crown has 
become cognizant of any transgression of the law, it becomes a 
(luty of its advisers to recommend an exercise of the function of 
Visiter, and thus effectually check the progress of anarchy. It 
has happened, that the Admitters to University offices have, 
in many cases, dispensed altogether with the legal qualifica- 
tion implied by the subscription to the Test, and in reference 
to prelatists in particular, have given installation with the full 
knowledge of a violation of the law. The Crown as Visiter, 
has never attempted to check the abuse, but on the contrary 
has encouraged it, in so far as Prelacy is concerned, by pre- 
senting Episcopalians to chairs, and by Officers of the Crown, 
being avowed prelatists, acting as office-bearers in the dif- 
ferent Universities, as C hancellors, or Rectors. Some of the 
prelatists who have occupied chairs in our Universities have 
signed the Test, and consequently completed their title, legally, 
to office. How they could do so, as honest men, seems, in every 
way, of difficult comprehension. The Test cannot, by the pe- 
culiar and definite phraseology employed, be regarded as a bond 
of peace, so that if after entering the chair, the occupant still 
adheres to prelacy, he exposes himself to the charge of perjury. 

The author of the pamphlet noticed at the head of this Article, 
seems to treat, with a ridicule, which in many respects may be 

extenuated, the whole subject of University Tests, when he says, 

“ no attempt that I know of has been made to extract a strict 
Calvinistic orthodoxy from the Scottish Professors; but they 
have been allowed by Presbyteries, by the Lord Advocate, and 
by Royal Commissions, to subscribe the creed in the most gene- 
ral and vague manner possible—adopting Dr. Paley’s view, per- 
haps, that Articles of Faith are merely articles of peace, or not 
having any very precise view of the subject at all; or consider- 
ing the whole belike, as a piece of humbug, a mere ceremonial 
act at best, a general expression of respect, a taking off of the 
hat and bowing of the head in passing, (as I have heard it said ») 
to the respect table cor poration of Presbyters in Scotland ; a pious 
homage, a poetical subscriber might say, to the Manes of the 
worthy old covenanters.” 

We are well aware that some may here be disposed to ask, 
what is the authority of the Church in these circumstances? 
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Has she no power of testing the previous character of the pre- 
sentee, or the subsequent conduct of the professor? The an- 
swer must be—she is powerless! Her function is purely mini- 
sterial, and confined to the very humble duty of receiving the 
subscription, granting a certificate of the deed, and keeping the 
record. The presentee may be honest or dishonest in his sub- 
scription, for the Presbytery has no right to subject him to an 
examination. The Test indeed, in its present form, is insulting 
to the Established Church. But the whole case assumes an as- 
pect of absirdity, when it is considered, that if the Jntrant com- 
plies with the statute and subscribes, he may, on becoming an 
occupant, act as he pleases—the Crown, as Visiter, is not likely 
to interfere, and his position need not be regarded as an unsafe 
one. Once installed he has full right to exercise all the fune- 
tions of his office. This was very strikingly displayed in a case 
of voting at an election of a Professor at the University and King’s 
College of Aberdeen (1711,) when an objection was taken against 
one of the electors, because, on his admission to office, he had 
not subscribed the Confession of Faith, or taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and subscribed the same with the assurance. But the 
courts of law “ repelled the objection against Dr. Bower, that he 
is not qualified to the Government in terms of law, he being in 
possession of the ofjice at the time of the election.” Now, it is not 
the intrant that can injure the religious interests of the Uni- 
versities—it is the Occupant, whose walk and conversation the 
public can estimate, and with whom the student, for good or 
for evil, must necessarily come in contact. If the wolf once 
get admittance, the lambs of the flock are at his mercy, for 
this subscription, or test, is, in such circumstances, useless, al- 
though apparently intended to yield the requisite protection. 
Viewing all the circumstances of the case, it becomes a ques- 
tion of grave import, ought there to be a Zest? That the pre- 
sent test is not productive of the slightest benefit to the morality 
or religion of the country, seems to be admitted on all hands, 
and one is naturally led to inquire if any one better adapted to 
secure for our chairs Christian men, can be suggested. We 
fear there are, in the present state of society, insuperable diffi- 
culties to the formation of any test of an analogous character. 
If the patronage be exercised under an adequate sense of duty and 
responsibility, and if there be an efficient superintendence of the 
occupants of our chairs, the interests of our students might be 
protected. There may be some difficulty in purifying the plat- 
form of our patronage, but by honest Statesmen the claims and 
the duties connected with such an arrangement may be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The principal difficulty would arise from an 
unavoidable encroachment on the Royal prerogative, for the right 
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of visitation of the Universities must be wrested from the Crown, 
and placed in a quarter more conscientious, accessible, and re- 
sponsible. Before this abstraction can be realized, the public 
may be told of the great anxiety of the Crown to add to the use- 
fulness of our colleges, as evinced by the appointment of Regius 
Professorships, and its claim to be continued Visiter thereby de- 
clared as strengthened. The boon is valuable, but it has only 
been bestowed at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New Aberdeen, 
places of political importance, and withheld from St. Andrews 
and Old Aberdeen, where such chairs were equally needed for 
the interests of education. 

The very great differences which prevail in the practice of 
admitters is particularly favourable for a change. In some cases, 
if the presentee had formerly subscribed the Confession of Faith, 
as a minister of the Church, for example, he was held as quali- 
fied; if he promised to subscribe when required, the admitter 
was satisfied ; or admission in many cases was not withheld, even 
when no subscription had taken place. Again, in reference to 
the test to be subscribed, the practice of Presbyteries has been 
various. One individual has been offered a wrorig test, and in 
unsuspecting confidence, signed one which, more minutely than 
the legal test, excluded all but sound Presbyterians ; yet it was 
subscribed by a Prelatical presentee, who thereby was nearly ex- 
eluded from a Cambridge appointment which he held, the Pres- 
bytery by whom it was tendered having previously acquired an 
unenviable notoriety as the most zealous persecutors of the ad- 
herents of the Free Kirk. 

Such being the utter worthlessness of the Test, the very great 
range of difference in the mode of administering it, and the total 
absence of proof of long established usage, to render it, from age, 
venerable, it seems destined, with but little effort, to fall from 
the Statute-book. We are aware that in some minds a picture 
of evil consequences, to result from the abolition of the Test, is 
created, of a very alarming character, and which, although the 
offspring of imagination, has exerted no inconsiderable influence. 
In the absence of the Test it is assumed that infidel professors 
would more abound, and that the students would be exposed to 
an increased amount of corrupting influence. In this belief it is 
assumed, that patrons would no longer be guided by patriotic 
views, or yield to the influence of public opinion. If they be 
men of this description at present, then assuredly the admission 
Test affords no check whatsoever. But in making this statement 
we have at last come to the very essence of the question—the 
intrinsic value ofa Test, in the form of a declaration or subscrip- 
tion. Would parents about to engage a tutor or governess for 
their children ever dream of demanding a subscription? Assur- 
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edly not. They are fully aware of the importance of these offices 
to the future wellbeing of their family, and as patrons and ad: 
mitters, they exercise a prudent discretion in the choice, trusting 
to an efficient supervision. Now a mere subscription, like the 
present University Test, can never operate, from its very nature, 
im securing the object in view, and has been well characterized 
as “ worse than useless, irrational, ill adapted to the existing state 
of things, demoralizing in its tendency, and injurious in its results.” 

The judicious reader who has attended to the bearings of these 
remarks, may naturally be led to ask, how can the continuance 
of such a Test be justified? When Mr. Rutherfurd, now Her 
Majesty’s Lord Advocate, in 1845, introduced his bill into 
the House of Commons for the abolition of this Test, the Go- 
vernment did not oppose the first reading of the bill, but at 
the second reading it was thrown out by a vote of 116 to 108. 
The Governnient was justly charged with inconsistency in 
establishing Colleges in Ireland without Tests, and yet perti- 
naciously retaining them in the Scottish Colleges. But Sir 
James Graham, by drawing largely on the credulity and the 
ignorance evén of the Scottish members, was able to make the 
House believe, that the exclusion of the Tests frem the Irish 
Colleges, depended on the fact, that there rested in the Govern- 
ment not only the power of nominating but of dismissing the 
Professors—in other words, that there would be found a judicious 
patronage and an efficient supervision. While in Scotland, as 
the Principals had control over all the lectures delivered, it 
might happen that those Principals might become unsound and 
overlook heresy of the Professors, a condition not contemplated 
in a Minister of the Crown, and therefore the Test was useful. 
But Sir James Graham has here made an assertion respecting 
the right of the University Prapositi, which he would fail, from 
existing law or usage, to substantiate. Sir Robert Peel went far- 
ther, and defended the existing Test by declaring, “ that the 
Universities of Scotland were, by compact and statute, connect- 
ed with its Established Church, and the abolition of the required 
Tests, would not only be a violation of the Act of Union, but 
equivalent to declaring that in Scotland there shall be no Esta- 
blishment whatsoever, adding, that national compacts were not 
lightly to be broken, when there was no feeling manifested by 
the people in the presentation of petitions.” 

In reference to these champions of the Test, it may be right 
to remind them that it applies to all bearing office in our Uni- 
versities, from the Chancellor to the beadle. Yet they, when 
bearing the office of Rectors in the University of Glasgow, did 
not comply with the terms of the statute to which they incon- 
sistently attach so much importance. The latter statesman, in- 
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deed, seems to have forgotten the important declarations issued 
by the Commission of Visitation which he appointed, for it has been 
declared in their report, presented to Parliament in 1831, that 
“the Universities in Scotland are not Ecclesiastical Institutions, 
not being more connected with the Church than with any other 
profession,—that they are intended for the general education of 
the country, and, in truth,. possess scarcely any ecclesiastical 
feature, except that they havea certain number of professors fur 
the purpose of teaching theology, in the same manner as the 
other sciences are taught,”—and that “ neither their constitutions, 
endowments, nor provisions for public instruction, are founded on 
the principle that the Universities are appendages of the Church.” 

The reference of Sir Robert Peel to the Act of Union would 
have afforded to any moderately well informed Scotchman a 
favourable opportunity of pointing out the origin of the very 
circumstances which now render a change absolutely necessary. 
In one of the petitions to Parliament, praying for the abolition 
of the Test, from an old University, there is a resolution to this 
effect :—“ That while the authority of the Act for securing the 
permanency of the ‘ Protestant Religion, and* Presbyterian 
Church Government,’ is fully acknowledged; and while in the 
Treaty of Union a solemn pledge was given that this Act should 
‘remain and continue unalterable,’ and that the discipline and 
government of the Church, as then professed, should ‘ continue 
without any alteration to the people of this land in all succeed- 
ing generations’—it must not be overlooked, that, in little more 
than five years after this public national compact, the Act of 
Queen Anne, restoring patronage, was passed ; that. the General 
Assembly, regarding this deed as a violation of national faith, 
strongly remonstrated against its continuance on the Statute- 
book; that the people of the land considered themselves insulted 
by the change; and that dissent and separation from the Esta- 
blished Church have followed at different times, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, so that a great portion of the population 
of Scotland, now alienated from the Church as by law establish- 
ed, may be excluded from University offices, unless the Act of 
Security and the Act of Union be again changed, (as has re- 
peatedly been effected when other interests were concerned,) in 
order to remove the evils which the first alteration in these 
National Deeds has produced.” 

The subject is involved in considerable difficulty, if we bear 
in mind not merely animus imponentis, but the very Church then 
established. The object of the Test was to exclude infidels, 
papists, and prelatists, and so far it is not difficult to determine 
who can honourably adopt the Test as a doctrinal one. But 
conformity, in the sense of the statute, may not. appear so easy 
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a task, for the Church, as then organized, had the election of 
the minister vested in “ the heritors of the parish, being Pro- 
testants, and the elders,” with a right in the congregation to ap- 

rove or disapprove, the Presbytery of the bounds being judges 
in the event of disagreement. The Act of Queen Anne, restor- 
ing patronage, changed the character of the Church in one of 
its essential characters. Again, when the Test was imposed, the 
examination and admission of ministers was vested in the Kirk. 
Now the admission and ordination are regulated by Act of Par- 
liament. 

Is the present modified Established Church, in reference to 
its constitution, the Church contemplated by the Act establish- 
ing the Test? A negative reply must here be made. Is the Free 
Church, as at present constituted, a close approximation in cha- 
racter to the Church of the Act of Security ? Those who enter- 
tain the affirmative answer to the question, may, under the rule 
of subscription—guis ¢mposuit? quo animo ?—avow their right 
to take the Test honourably; and perhaps it would be difficult 
to furnish conclusive grounds for a contrary opinion. But the 
recent transactions regarding the Hebrew Chair in Edinburgh 
furnish, perhaps, the best illustration of the true character of this 
Test in not a few of its important bearings. 

On the 12th October 1847, the Town Council, as undoubted 
patrons, met and deliberated respecting a proper person to be 
chosen to fill the Chair of Hebrew or Oriental Languages. Of 
the two candidates brought forward, one belonged to the Esta- 
blished Church, and the other belonged to the Free Church. By a 
large majority, Mr. Macdowall, a member of the Free Church, 
was considered the best qualified for the office, and elected by a 
majority of twenty to ten, one of the Magistrates protesting against 
his election, as-being, by anticipation, disqualified. The Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, considering themselves as a part of the 
Kirk, having still the superintendence of the Universities, applied 
to the Court of Session for an interdict against the Magistrates, 
the Senatus Academicus, and Mr. Macdowall, for the purpose of 
preventing the latter from being admitted, or allowed to con- 
tinue in office. The Lord Ordinary, before whom the appli- 
cation came to be discussed, had no difficulty in considering the 
duty of the Presbytery as purely ministerial, and that they were 
not entitled to try the qualifications of the presentee, but merely to 
see him comply with a statutory form. Instead, however, of dis- 
missing the case, and finding, simpliciter, that the party before 
him had no right to pursue, he exhibited a strange combination of 
the function of the Bench and the Bar, deemed it his duty to enter 
somewhat minutely into the merits of the case, and especially illus- 
trated the duties of presentee and admitter. The minority of the 
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Council now saw, that by the application of the Test, which 
they believed Mr. Macdowall would not sign, and the counte- 
nance of the Bench, they would prevent the best qualified indi- 
vidual from filling the Chair, and speedily secure the appoint- 
ment of their own favourite. The Lord Ordinary had indeed 
declared, “ if he does not make the statutory acknowledgment 
and profession, he shall not be admitted. This ought to be done 
in all cases, because the Act of Parliament prescribes it ; and it 
ought more especially to be done in the case of a presentee who 
belongs to a Church which expressly repudiates the government 
and discipline of the Church of Scotland.” And this was said 
“ before the period for demanding the acknowledgment had 
arrived.” Verily, we think this arrow shot at the Free Kirk 
might, with vastly greater legal propriety, have been directed to the 
prelatical occupants of our Chairs, who are countenancing a form 
of worship, which, to use Parliamentary language, “is, and hath 
been a great and unsupportable grievance and trouble to this 
nation.” The issue may be easily anticipated. The minority of 
Council followed the advice given them, the presentee did not 
feel himself at liberty to subscribe the Test ; the Judge adminis- 
tered the law,—the jittest individual was ejected, and the favourite 
of the minority and of the Bench was in due time installed. 
There is another character of this singular case which we can- 
not pass over without animadversion, viz., the claim of the Chair 
of Hebrew to be regarded as belonging to the THEOLOGICAL 
Facutry. There were among the prosecuting minority of the 
Town Council, and among certain of the Professors who coun- 
tenanced their measures, certain individuals who declared that 
they would not have enforced subscription, if the presentee had 
not been about to enter the Theological Faculty. But it might 
have been known to these individuals, that, in Edinburgh, the 
division of the Senatus Academicus into Faculties, had been de- 
clared, by competent authority, to be matter merely of internal 
arrangement; that this Theological Faculty had never been 
acknowledged by the Town Council, whose right to make Sta- 
tutes for the government of the College, in respect of the studies 
to be pursued, as well as in other matters, and that independent 
of and over the Senatus Academicus, had been expressly acknow- 
ledged by the Court of Session, 15th January 1829. Besides, 
the Hebrew Chair in Edinburgh was not, from its institution, 
necessarily filled by theologians. The first professor, Julius 
Conradus Otto (1642,) was a foreigner and a Jew, while James 
Crawford (1712) was a Doctor of Physic. In the University 
and King’s College of Aberdeen, it was recently stated, on com- 
petent authority, in reference to the Hebrew Chair, “ Did ever 
a clergyman occupy the Chair? The late Mr. Bentley was a 
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layman. His predecessor was a doctor of medicine, and acted 
as surgeon of the Reay Fencibles, stationed at Belfast, while he 
held his cure,—there being no students of Hebrew in those days. 
The predecessor of this medical occupant was a layman, and his 
predecessor, again, was an agriculturist, and resigned the Chair 
on being appointed land-steward to the Earl of Fife. By the 
terms of the erection, a Churchman was not required, and, in 
fact, the occupants have been laymen.” 

But the present claims of the Church to a peculiar interest 
in the Professors of Oriental languages, as belonging to the 
Theological Faculty, and as advocated by certain parties, appa- 
rently as an apology for persecution, are so thoroughly prepos- 
terous, that a simple statement of a few seemingly neglected 
facts, cannot fail to dissipate the illusion. The Universities 
offered a boon to the Church, by rendering the study of Ori- 
ental literature accessible to the students in her halls, but she 
understood not the value of the gift! The Presbyteries it is 
true, required that those who applied for license should know a 
little of Hebrew, but attendance on a Hebrew class was not im- 
perative ; nay, the ticket of a Hebrew professor was not de- 
manded until the Royal Commissioners of “ Inquiry into the 
State of the Universities of Scotland,” appointed in 1826 and 
1830, and noticed at the head of this Article, fairly shamed 
the Church into a consideration of the subject. Dr. Kidd, the 
late Professor of Oriental Languages in Marischal College, 
(20th September 1827,) in his evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, discloses the following mortifying truths :—“ Do you 
mean to say that Hebrew is very much neglected ?—I think 
it is very much neglected. Do you think that attendance upon 
your class should be made imperative by the Church ?—I think 
so, because we cannot get them to attend. Do you think 
there are any of the regular students of divinity who altoge- 
ther neglect the study of Hebrew ?—I rather think there are 
a few; a number of them, for many years back, have been re- 
gular attendants ; but some of them still neglect it, and strive 
to gather from others a little, just to pass the Presbytery!” The 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of St. An- 
drews gives, in his evidence, 3d August 1827, similar testimony : 
— Ts there any law of the Church which requires a student 
of divinity to attend your class for one year, or for any portion 
of time whatever ?—Yes, indirectly, inasmuch as the rules of 
the Church require that students of divinity should apply them- 
selves to the study of Hebrew; and they are examined as to 
their knowledge of the language by the Presbytery, but there is 
no express law !” 

These startling testimonies, which we could easily have aug- 
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mented, forced on the Church the necessity of making some 
use of the chairs of Oriental Languages, to which she had 
hitherto been indifferent. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners (signed 28th October 1830) declares,—“ In respect 
also to the study of the Hebrew language, the views and the 
practice of the Church have been no less remarkable. The 
Acts of Assembly recommended that Hebrew should be studied, 
and enjoin that every person entering upon trials shall be exa- 
mined as to his knowledge of that language; but they do not 
require that the Hebrew class should be attended ; and, in point of 
fact, a large proportion of those who became ministers never have 
attended it!” At the previous meeting of Assembly, an over- 
ture had been introduced to render attendance on a Hebrew 
class imperative ; but it was not until May 27, 1833, after three 
years’ grave deliberation on the subject, that an Act of Assem- 
bly was passed, by which this object was accomplished. Thus 
were the chairs of Oriental Languages utterly disregarded by 
the Church; while the chairs of Greek, Natural Philosophy, 
and Moral Philosophy, were recognised as belonging to the 
preliminary part of the theological curriculum. It is only re- 
cently that the Hebrew Professor has thus been placed on a 
footing with the teachers of Greek and Philosophy, proof of 
attendance being now required ; and six years only have elapsed 
since the Professors of Latin in our Universities were admitted 
by an Act of Assembly (27th May 1843) to enjoy, in like man- 
ner, and for the first time, the countenance of the Church. But 
what is the nature and amount of the connexion of this Hebrew 
class with the Divinity Hall? Simply because, in reference to 
Hebrew, and, to use the language of the Royal Commissioners 
of Inquiry, “ in the Universities of Scotland, it is almost exclu- 
sively studied by persons intending to become ministers of the 
Established Church.” 

The Act of Assembly, 25th May 1838, seems, in an especial 
manner, to place the Professors of Oriental Languages under the 
control of the Church, and this Act was referred to by the min- 
ority of the Town Council of Edinburgh, in the case above re- 
ferred to, as influencing their conduct in the matter. “ If at 
any time hereafter, a preacher of the Gospel shall be nominated 
a Professor of Divinity, or Ecclesiastical History, or Biblical 
Criticism, or Hebrew, in any of the Universities of Scotland, 
who has not been previously ordained as a minister of a charge 
in communion with the Church of Scotland, the Presbytery 
within the bounds of which the University lies, shall be bound 
to take him on trials, for the purpose of ascertaining the propor- 
tion of his gifts to the station which he is to occupy, in the same 
manner as if he had been appointed to the charge of a congrega- 
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tion within their bounds, in order that, after being found duly 
qualified for the particular office, he may be ordained as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, previously to his induction to his office in the 
University.” Here is a palpable usurpation of the function 
of admitters to University Ofices, without the consent of the 
Patrons of those offices, or the Crown as Visirer. The 
Church, however, soon found, in the case of the chair of Church 
History in Glasgow, that this invasion of the legal rights of 
patrons could not be made available; and an individual was 
appointed, not belonging to the Church of Scotland, but to the 
Synod of Ulster. But we pass by this not over-legitimate use 
of ordination, enjoined to be conferred by Presbyteries on those 
who may be found it to teach Hebrew, to notice the alternative 
in the Act. “If at any time hereafter a preacher of the Gospel 
shall be nominated,” &c. If the presentation and nomination 
be issued in favour of one not a preacher, this act gives no direc- 
tions to Presbyteries, and puts forth no claim as admitter. But 
there was an important fact stated in the preamble of the over- 
ture—“ Whereas by the law and practice of this National 
Church, Professors of Theology are declared to be ordinary 
officers in the Church, and have hitherto been constituent mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical judicatories of the bounds within which 
the Universities of which they are members are severally in- 
cluded ; and whereas it is manifestly expedient, as well as con- 
formable to the principles of this Church, as expressed in the 
form of Church government approved by the General Assembly 
in 1645, that every one who has the charge of giving instruc- 
tions in any of the branches of theological learning to students 
of Divinity, should himself have passed through a complete 
course of theological study, and have been not only licensed to 
preach, but actually ordained as a minister of the Word.” 
Admitting that, by law and practice, Professors of Theology are 
declared to be ordinary officers in the Church, and have hitherto 
been constituent members of the ecclesiastical judicatories of the 
bounds, it will remain to be ascertained, whether the Professors 
of Hebrew or Oriental Languages ever were recognised by the 
Church as Theological Professors, or ever became ex officio 
members of Presbytery. The Records of the four Presbyteries 
of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, at the 
University seats, do furnish conclusive proof of the absence of 
all recognition of the Professors of Hebrew in the colleges being 
members of ecclesiastical judicatories, or acquiring by their 
occupancy of office any ecclesiastical status whatsoever. In point 
of fact, they never have been recognised as Theological Professors. 
Scotland has already witnessed two remarkable changes in 
the structural character of her Universities. The students do 
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not, as formerly, lead a monastic life, immured within the pre- 
cincts of college buildings. A Professor is now appointed for 
each separate department of knowledge in the curriculum, in- 
stead of the students being conducted through the whole four 
years of their course by a single teacher; and we may give a proof 
that the change was a recent one, by stating that the last of this 
race of Professors, of universal knowledge, is still living in the 
North, in the enjoyment of a green old age. Let us hope that 
the third change is at hand, by which a sectarian Test will disap- 
pear, and fit intrants, as well as fit occupants, be secured for the 
godly upbringing of the “ youthhead ” of our land. In an especial 
manner we call upon the advisers of Her Majesty to co-operate 
in the abolition of this Test, which has failed in the purpose of 
excluding those unfriendly to a Church ordained by national 
compact, “to remain and continue unalterable,” but which has 
been altered by Government in its essential characters. Let them 
consult the dignity of the Crown, by abolishing a Test which 
Roya. VIsITERs were bound, by oath, to maintain and enforce, 
but who have not only winked at its evasion generally, but have, 
by their presentations, countenanced its transgression, and retain- 
ed in their councils those who avowedly despised it. Especially, 


we call upon Dissenters in Scotland, and Episcopalians in Eng- 
land, to see justice done to the followers of their respective creeds, 
and neither directly nor indirectly aid in upholding a Test, by 
the recognition of which they virtually declare, that all of their 
communion are unfit for holding any office in the Universities 
and Colleges of Scotland, or worthy to be entrusted with the 
education of youth. 





